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."In our critical agS the reading of Plato by a largo number 
of "people. Could make the difference between a century of 
folly and a century of wisdom,” says the editor of this volume 
in his wonderfully illuminating and Jance-tilting introduction. 
f His aim in this collection is to rescue P)ato-the most influ- 
ential mind in Western philosophy-from the shroudings of 
partisan scholarship and to guide the reader into a direct, 
'simple, rapid reading that will catch the wonder of this poet- 
philosopher. The wonder arises from the impeccable union 
of manner and matter: the manner is that of a superb dra- 
, matic artist; the matter the heights and depths of man's 
thought. For centuries men have turned to the Dialogues of 
Plato and have found in them an ever-fresh challenge to 
hibit-rldden thinking, and ever-grecn delights of wit and 

, drama “Only the mind of a playwright,” as Mr. Bu- 

,.chanan observes, “would find both wisdom and ’poetry in the 

• talk of the ordinary man, andjor the proper winning of such 
wisdom a character like Socrates would have had to be in* 

• vented if he had not existed." Always the acute searching of 
*souI and mind is illumined by the great comic virtues of love 

and irony. Here indeed, in these dialogues, is reflected the 
essence of man's eternal ambiguities, ■ and their possible 
.'‘reconciliation. ' ’ 

This collection presents the four dialogues which are consid- 
. ered the basic Plato; each one built around a specific vision 
of man's condition. The Protagoras' concerns the deep con- 
nection between knowledge and virtue. The Republic dis- 
covers justice.as an eye in the. soul, while formulating the 
Platonic ideal stale. The Phtiedo, that deeply moving drama 
of Socrates* end, celebrates the slaying of a monster, the fear 
of death. And finally the Symposium celebrates the vision of 
life in the account of the banquet where Socrates and the 
\ flower of Athenian youth drink and engage in a battle of wits 
it, culminating in the now-immortalized discourse on love. 

¥hE EDITOR: Scott Buchanan, philosophy professor and 
, former college dean, is the author of several books, including 
, ratability. Poetry and Mathematics, and Essay' in Politics. 

■ , “BurVaiuui's Introduction fits the high standard set by Viking 
<- In ft* Portable ‘series.**— Wtu. Dxvtosott, Chicago Tribune 
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representative works of a favorite modem or 
classic author, or is a comprehensive anthology 
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for compactness and for pleasurable reading. 
The books average about 700 pages in length. 
Each is intended to fill a need not hitherto met 
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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


I N O U R critical age the reading of Plato by a large 
number of people could make the difference be- 
tween a century of folly and a century of wisdom for 
the world. Reading The Republic has made that dif- 
ference at various times of crisis in the past. A young 
American who reads Plato now may sympathize with 
the youthful Alexander who must have shuddered to 
see the chaotic world that he was fated to conquer. 
Tutored by one of Plato’s pupils, Aristotle, Alexander 
read Plato. He gave a unique quality to the world that 
fell under his dominions he was the first statesman in 
out tradition to see the world as one city. If there is a 
chance now of one political world without the dread 
necessity of conquest, it may come about partly because 
human virtue and political justice can still be seen in 
the mirror of Plato’s writings. Alexander was a con- 
queror and something less than a philosopher-king, but 
he did have the elements of a liberal education. 

For many people in the past the reading of Plato 
has been the beginning of their deep liberal education 
Such education takes devious ways and it has many 
by-products, some good, some bad, all of them dis- 
turbing. TJe first and most obvious symptom that it 
is taking effect is an incorrigible urge to question thines 
that have always been taken for granted. The second 
stage of the disturbance is a feeling of shame that such 
questions have never been asked before. Partial re- 
covery from this blow to pride is achieved by a rally 
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to the attach, the supposed enemy being conventional 
morally and opuuon. The question* the,, come in Chi- 
nese puzzles one inside the other, or in ranks, one be- 
in e o er in endless array. Apparently the con- 

AeH T T T y T' 4 f ° r ,hC >’ f O 
AetuaUy they have disguised themselves and changed 
sides, turning up everywhere as the assumptions beMnd 

tixsz&r* al ,his £ *-* 

Bnght boys in college blame their teachers and pro- 
test in anger when thu luippens to them. Only late? do 
they; know that a splinter ot Socratic irony has lodged in 
then souls for which they will always be grateM In 
rounder mood Menu, a grow, man? repoS iTpaS 

we™ t!r 'i tr"*?- "“ty™ 

and now yo'u are d ° U fy 

getting bewitched and Shamed, and am d 1 ^P 1 / 

And if I may Nenture to mak" a ,es t ^ W ‘ K 

me both in appearance and in vmtr £ ^ ^ ^ QU seein *° 

be very lie L Sat torpedo „h| 
come near him and touch him, as von hav* Z . m , fao 
I think For my soul and my tong^ are reX t Sd Tr 
do not know bow to answer you; and thoSh iTaveW 1 
delivered of an infinite vanetv of simw-Iim T 1 nave been 
fore now, and to many peSjlSdfS , 1 ^ be- 
were, as I thought— at this moment I cannolf^ 01168 t £ e £ 
virtue is. And I think you are very wise i„ not D Say wta , t 
going away from home, for if you did in other 
l ifA.be™, you ivouid b. c£ 

And the Socratic response to the protest is not alto- 
gether comforting: 

-As to toy brrng a torpedo, if the torpedo is totp , d „ 
tb e cause of toip.duy m Mm Sm MeS 1^ “ 
tLrdo. but not otherwise, for I perples other, fc ™ “ . 

Stfeu. but because I am utterly peered tnpdTK 
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now I know not what virtue is, and you seem to be in the 
same case, although you did once perhaps know before you 
touched me. However, I have no objection to join with you 
in die enquiry." J 

So the reader of Plato joins Socrates in inquiry, as 
Sancho Panza joined Don Quixote, for adventures of the 
mind. And although there is a deep consent, like a fire 
kindled deep in the mind, there is always a tension be- 
tween the squire and the knight-en-ant, the little man 
with proverbs for wisdom riding on a donkey and the 
knight with the piercing eye riding on a horse, those 
two parts of each human soul. The intellectual destiny 
that each of us has depends upon who gets the upper 
hand, knight or squire. 

Too often it is the squire that masters the knight and 
drags him off the unbeaten track. The record shows that 
readers of Plato become Platonists and ride donkeys. 
Seeing the battle with the conventions as the rivalry of 
opinions, they choose what seems to be the winner call 
it the truth, and spend the rest of their lives in defense 
challenging all comers. This was already happening 
before Socrates died Some, noting the argument, re- 
corded in the Protagoras, to show that pleasure is' the 
good, set up the Cyrenaic School of philosophy which 
later combined with the atomism of Democritus to make 
the doctrine of Epicureanism Others noted the oppos- 
ing doctrine that the good is virtue, and virtue is knowl- 
edge, and became Cynics and later Stoics. It is true that 
these riders of Platonic donkeys have ruled islands, as 
the leaders of these schools did, and some of them ruled 
empires, as the Roman Stoics did, but the shock of read- 
ing Plato and touching Socrates has, as a piece of edu- 
cation, proved abortive in them It may be that some 
of these caught the vision of the idea and, feeling its 
power, rode a horse, but they allowed the donkey to 
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to the attack, the supposed enemy being conventional 
morality and opinion. The questions then come in Chi* 
nese puzzles, one inside the other, or in ranks, one be- 
hind the other in endless array. Apparently the con- 
ventions are easily routed, for they seem to melt away. 
Actually they have disguised themselves and changed 
sides, turning up everywhere as the assumptions behind 
the questions. The result at this point is panic, con- 
fusion, and paralysis. 

Bnght boys in college blame their teachers and pro- 
test in anger when tins happens to them. Only later do 
they know that a splinter of Socratic irony has lodged in 
their souls for which they will always be grateful. In 
a similar mood Meno, a grown man, reports his pain 
thus: 


"O Socrates, I used to be told, before I knew you, that you 
were always doubting yourself and making others doubt; 
and now you are casting your spells over me, and I am simply 
getting bewitched and enchanted, and am at my wits’ end. 
And if I may venture, to make a )est upon you, you seem to 
me both in appearance and in your power over others to 
be very like the flat torpedo fish, who torpifies those who 
come near him and touch him, as you have now torpified me, 
I think. For my soul and my tongue are really toroid, and I 
do not know how to answer you, and though I have been 
delivered of an infinite variety of speeches about virtue be- 
fore now, and to many persons — and very good ones they 
were, as I thought — at this moment I cannot e\ eu say vv hat 
virtue is. And I think you are very wise in not voyaging and 

r ' lg away from home, for if you did in other places as you 
In Athens, you would be cast into prison as a magician/* 


And the Socratic response to the protest is not alto- 
gether comforting: 


"As to my being a torpedo, if the torpedo is torpid as weO 
as the cause of torpidity in others, then indeed I am a 
torpedo, but not otherwise; for I perplex others not because 
I am dear, but because I am utterly perplexed myself. And 
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Sow I know not what virtue is, and you seem to be in the 
same case, although you did once perhaps know before you 
. Uc hed me. However, I have no objection to join with you 
tn the enquiry.” 

So the reader of Plato joins Socrates in inquiry, as 
ancho Panza joined Don Quixote, for adventures of the 
And although there is a deep consent, like a fire 
kindled deep in the mind, there is always a tension be- 
hveen the squire and the knight-errant, the little man 
''n|h proverbs for wisdom riding on a donkey and the 
knight with the piercing eye riding on a horse, those 
*) Vo parts of each human soul. The intellectual destiny 
that each of us has depends upon who gets the upper 
a «d, knight or squire. 

Too often it is the squire that masters the knight and 
a S s him off the unbeaten track. The record shows that 
readers of Plato become Platonists and ride donkeys. 
Seeing the battle with the conventions as the rivalry of 
opinions, they choose what seems to be the winner, call 
the truth, and spend the rest of their lives in defense, 
challenging all comers. This was already happening 
before Socrates died. Some, noting the argument, re- 
corded in the Protagoras, to show that pleasure is the 
p°d, set up the Cyrenaic School of philosophy which 
later combined with the atomism of Democritus to make 
. e doctrine of Epicureanism. Others noted the oppos- 
es doctrine that the good is virtue, and virtue is knowl- 
e “S e . and became Cynics and later Stoics. It is true that 
t f ese riders of Platonic donkeys have ruled islands, as 
the Baders of these schools did, and some of them ruled 
f®pires, as the Roman Stoics did, but the shock of read- 
Plato and touching Socrates has, as a piece of e u- 
c ah°n, proved abortive in them. It may be that some 
°* these caught the vision of the idea and, feeling its 
power, rode a horse, but they allowed the donkey to 
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lead them down familiar roads where convention puts 

vision to sleep. 

There are, of course, those whose minds took fire from 
the inquiry concerning the immortality of the soul in 
the Phaedo, from the intellectual pursuit of love in the 
Symposium, or from the exploration of utopia in The 
Republic. These set out on adventures, tilted with illu- 
sions, and identified new realities. Such are Plotinus, 
Aristotle, Augustine, Dante, the builders of the Church, 
and the founders of the Italian city republics. These 
were followers of Plato, to he sure, but they were not 
Platonists. They found insights, not doctrines, in Plato. 
They built large worlds which they understood but did 
not try to rule. 

But there is great danger in reading Plato through 
the mediums that these Platonists and these followers 
of Plato contributed to the tradition. For the modern 
mind doctrine and influence suggest heroes and cults. 
Any persistent opinion gets traced bade to a personal 
origin, and we depend upon history to explode or in- 
flate the myth that results. Most of Plato, both influence 
and origin, has bus been reduced to a cloud, sometimes 
luminous and sometimes dark. The origins of his ideas 
are lost in pre-history; his influence in our civilization 
is at once weak and all-pervasive, as we now see it in 
the modem fog. 

It hardly need be said that Plato is a very eloquent 
writer, but this very fact should be a warning to the 
reader. Almost any current doctrine or movement of 
the day will begin to resonate with a Platonism as the 
Dialogues are read. It is all too easy to identify a char- 
acter in a dialogue, or, worse, Plato himself, with one 
of these fragments of contemporary history, and It is 
often an effective device in teadung Plato to use tem- 
porarily such an aid to the student, but the equation 
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should be erased before if becomes a label or a eliehd 
Plato the Anglo-Catholic, the mathematical physicist 
the totalitarian, the rationalistic atheist; these are the 
impostures of the last generation of Plato readers all of 
them plausible, all of them deeply misleading, and 
worst, all making the simple direct reading of the dia* 
logues impossible. A recently arrived European scholar 
teaching a freshman class in Plato, reported in a kind of 
ecstasy that the boys thought Plato was talking to them 
This, he added, would be impossible in Europe, where 
Plato may still be the inspirer of an ideology or even 
the revered leader of a party. 

One of the banes of our time, as it was of Plato’s 
time, is party scholarship, which splinters subject-mat 
ters and grinds texts into dust. The profession of phi 
losophy is particularly susceptible to the party spirit 
The cure for it is the rebirth of wonder in a mans mind’ 
One of the means to such rebirth is the direct, simple* 
rapid reading of Plato. It seems likely that Aristotle was 
thinking of Plato when he said that philosophy begins 
in wonder. 1 


I would therefore advise the present reader to ston 
reading this introduction at this point and turn to the 
dialogues. I promise him that the rest will wait for hi 
until he comes back with the confused curiosity that th" 
wonder of the dialogues themselves engenders. I would 
add only one suggestion, srnular to the museum guide’s 
direction where to stand as one views the pictures- Plat 
is the craftsman of a very superior dramatic art- thl 
play is the thing. 


The secret of the power of these dialogues the Pro. 
tagoras, the Thaedo, the Symposium, and The Hrm.h 
lie, is their dramatic wholeness. This is of S"?' 
dia'ogues, but these have most often been chose^ tl 
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their dramatic verve, and also because they contain 
most of Plato. The naming of the persons of the drama 
is a suggestion that the dialogues are dramas, and there 
is a further recognition of it in the theory that Plato was 
imitating the mimes, or short dramatic sketches, of 
Sophron. But this would lead one to suppose that Plato 
was sugar-coating high and difficult doctrine. This is 
not the case. His mind is always on the story, the narra- 
tive account of things done, the plot that is the soul 
of the conversation. It is not an accident that the high- 
est philosophic teaching that Plato offers is not doc- 
trine, but dialectic, a conversation in which ideas ani- 
mate persons in search of wisdom. A dialogue, which is 
the practice of dialectic, is a historic event in which 
men with bodies, senses, passions, and thoughts live and 
move lvith purposes and willful intentions that involve 
even the reader in the highest and most serious human 
concerns. No thought is expressed except by a charac- 
ter, and no act is done ivithout revealing an intention. 
This dramatic principle is realized throughout a dia- 
logue and in the finest detail. There are no first acts 
where things are done and said merely to introduce a 
strange person; there are no interludes of humor merely 
to relieve the suspense, there are no episodes merely to 
summarize and to provide a spectacular end. There is 
nothing left unprocessed by dramatic workmanship. No 
poet except Shakespeare has more fully made people 
intelligible to themselves and to us. 

There is nothing that more powerfully threatens to 
destroy the dramatic imagination than an idea; it is 
often said that Shakespeare’s sure and integral dramatic 
touch is due to his ignorance of ideas and his exclusive 
attention to people. Of course this is utterly false unless 
it means that he was the master of that learned igno- 
rance that is identical with wisdom. The thought in 
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Shakespeare is as high and as low as men go, and the 
same thing can be said of Plato. Nevertheless, the threat 
of ideas in drama is real, and it is only the master who 
successfully copes with them as his essential materials. 

Aside from what may be attributed to native genius, 
Plato had great aids to confirm his dramatic bent. No 
people had a more dramatic common life than the 
Greeks, which is as much as to say that the Greeks as 
a people had a dramatic sense of life. This sense is most 
impressively expressed in the two great historians, 
Herodotus and Thucydides, who report the Persian 
and Peloponnesian Wars, respectively. Herodotus, who 
brings almost all of the religious ideas of his world to bear 
on his narrative of events, often skeptically and humor- 
ously, builds a towering and broad-based structure out 
of all the materials in the known world, and the secret 
of the structure is the Greek tragic view of life. Not 
only is the great arching pattern the tragedy of the 
Persian Empire, but every constituent episode is a small 
tragedy with its parts welded together with choral lyrics 
and comments. The amazing thing is that there is little 
evidence that this was his literary intention. He moves 
freely m the medium of popular thought, and at times 
seems to be merely the loquacious compiler of everyday 
stories. He merely records the sights that people had 
of themselves. Thucydides, in a much less richly im- 
agined recollection, rises to greater tragic heights in a 
more tightly and powerfully reasoned plot in his ac- 
count of the Peloponnesian War, of which Athens her- 
self is the hero. In this dramatic pattern Thucydides 
seems to know, as we now know both from him and 
others, that the Peloponnesian War is the prototype and 
presiding spirit of all crises m Western culture. It has 
never been repeated, but every great incident has been 
an imitation of it. Thucydides did not write colloquially 
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and facilely, as Herodotus did, but he speaks in f ull 
confidence that he will be understood by people ac- 
quainted with the style and principles of the great plays. 

Plato as a youth must have heard both Herodotus and 
Thucydides recited in public, but he also lived in a 
community that continued to move and think in the 
mediums that the historians used. There is evidence to 
make us suppose that Plato conceived his philosophic 
assignment as the attempt to understand the mysteries 
that the tragic history of Greece presented. The assign- 
ment to himself of this problem was a far greater aid 
than the ton or so of pre-Socratic philosophic treatises 
of which we have only the fragments. 

The other great aids to dramatic imagination are per- 
haps more incisive and germane, the poems of Homer 
and the plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Aristophanes. The wholeness of Homer’s world and the 
integrity of his characters are miracles of poetic con- 
ception even for us. They were for the Greeks, of course, 
a bible, a manual carried in memory or in a tunic pocket 
everywhere and always. In Plato’s own lifetime a Ho- 
meric quotation was proverbial and aphoristic wisdom, 
like Spanish proverbs from the time of Cervantes until 
now. There is internal evidence that it was this use and 
wont in the Greek familiarity with Homer that set one 
of the basic loci of Plato’s thought In the ifeno, one 
' of the so-called Socratic dialogues, Socrates is made to 
in one of his most emphatic speeches that, although 
he is uncertain about most things, there is one thing 
that he will fight for as long as he lives, and that is that 
there is a valid distinction with a difference between 
opinion and knowledge. This distinction is both a prob- 
lem and the first step in method for Plato throughout 
the dialogues, and one of his favorite devices is to have 
Socrates lay down a Homeric quotation as a touchstone 
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beside any expression of opinion by a character in the 
dialogue. Opinion is somewhere between ignorance and 
knowledge; it is belief held when one does not know, 
but a belief within which there may be hidden some 
clarifiable and certain knowledge. Homer as quoted is 
the measure of such a matter of knowledge. There is 
no doubt here of the original wisdom of Homer or of 
the common man, but the mere second-hand expression, 
the myth, the unexamined meaning of it in the mouth 
of an Athenian, is the typical run of current Greek popu- 
lar thought So it gets extended to the so-called em- 
pirical wisdom of the artisan, the craftsman, the prop- 
erty owner, the soldier, the priest, the lawyer, and the 
political leader. As one must analyze the Homeric quo- 
tation, so must one analyze and criticize the common 
sense of every man, to get rid of the ambiguity, to 
eliminate the ignorance, and to save the spark of know- 
ing that is in it. The common man and the poet utter 
oracles, and it is the pious man’s duty to inquire what 
of reality is being expressed. Socrates is a midwife who 
helps the pregnant common man to deliver his ideas. 
As Homer speaks for all men, so all men speak like 
Homer, and it is the business of Socrates to thrash and 
winnow the grains of truth from the perennial harvests 
of opinion in the market place. 

That there is knowledge in poetry is not an original 
discovery of Plato, nor should it be news to us, prac- 
tically all the philosophers before Plato wrote in verse, 
and v.e still have so-called philosophical poets. But 
only the mind of a playwright would find both wis- 
dom and poetry in the talk of the ordinary man, and for 
the proper winning of such wisdom a character like 
Socrates would have had to be indented if he had not 
existed. 

There are many other lesser poets with whom Plato 
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was familiar, some that he quotes, criticizes, and even 
makes fun of, but it is the great tragic and comic poets 
that possess and move his mind. As Homer supplies the 
raw material of his craft, so Aeschylus, Sophocles, Eu- 
ripides, 3nd Aristophanes set the aim and the method 
of the dialogues. 

Tragedy has a misty and perhaps a mystical origin. 
The anthropologists tell a stray of prehistoric rituals 
connected with plant, animal, and human fertility in 
which the god Dionysus is killed in the autumn, his 
flesh scattered on the fields as a kind of divine manure, 
and he is reborn in the spring as a child. He is both the 
prototype of the tragic hero and the god to whom 
sacrifices were made when the imitative plays were 
performed in the Greek theatrical festivals of Plato’s 
time. There is some evidence that the plays were popu- 
lar presentations of both the Orphic and the Eleusinian 
mysteries, to which only the select few belonged as to 
rival state churches. There is heavy evidence that they 
were the canonical forms for theological speculation, in 
that they were serious attempts, only partially success- 
ful, to justify the ways of the gods to men. These may 
be heavy afterthoughts of modem scholarship to ex- 
plain the simple spontaneous power that the tragedies 
Still have even for us, but there is no doubt that their 
effects are not exaggerated in such estimates of their 
origins. Whether it was religious faith, common opinion, 
or just wonder at human affairs, the Greek mind found 
the tragic ordeal an effective purge of mystery and a 
Savior of wonder. 

The story or myth ran to a type. A good man is pos- 
sessed by an idea, a plan, and a purpose. In his steps 
to carry it out, he becomes entangled in circumstance 
until there comes a step, difficult and ominous, but 
necessary if he is to be true to lumself- Actually the 
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step contains a destructive contradiction that he does 
not fully see. He hesitates to take it, but feels and thinks 
that he can choose no other, it is a choice that is not a 
choice. The step leads to the failure of his purpose, the 
crushing of his character, often of his person. But in 
this catastrophe and calamity he loses the blindness of 
his resolved action and sees himself and the world in a 
new light. Plays with such master-plots were written 
in trilogies in which the first play set the situation for 
the second and the second for the third, and the three 
were finally followed by a so-called satyr-play which 
gave a comic allegorical version of the three preceding 
episodes. The stories chosen for this treatment were 
usually familiar legends, though sometimes original con- 
structions. They were reminiscences leading to recogni- 
tions. 

The most illustrious example of these probing myths 
is the story of Oedipus, the prehistoric King of Thebes, 
as it is presented in Sophocles’ play, Oedipus the King. 
The first recording of the story in writing is in Homer , 1 
Odysseus reciting: 

“And I saw the mother of Oedipodes, fair Epicaste, who 
wrought the monstrous deed in ignorance of mind, in that 
she wedded her own son, and he, when he had slain his 
father, wedded her, and straightway the gods made these 
things known among men Howbeit lie abode as lord of the 
Cadmeans in lovely Thebe, suffering woes through the bane- 
ful counsels of the gods, but she went down to the house 
of Hades, the strong warder She made fast a noose on 
high from, a lofty beam, overpowered by her sorrow, but for 
him she left behind woes full many, e\en all that the 
Avengers of a mother bring to pass.” 

This and other things like it are seen by Odysseus as if 
mirrored in a sacrificial pool of blood when he visits the 
shades in Hades: a Homeric opinion. 

* Translated by A. J. Murray. Loeb Classical Library. 
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quence, are completely reasoned and willed. The end 
is purgation of passion and clarification of mystery. The 
name Oedipus is usually accepted to mean “swollen- 
foot, ” indicating the wound-scar that resulted from the 
manner of the infant’s exposure and that serves as mark 
of recognition of personal identity in the play, but it 
could equally mean "He who learned his roots," the man 
who knew himself. 

The story in this form presents a thoroughly Greek 
man who devoted himself to honesty with himself and 
justice for all, a king of men. There is the persistence 
and subtlety of Odysseus combined with a passionate 
acceptance of the burden of civilized justice. Sophocles 
puts his sure finger on the deep mystery and still deeper 
contradiction that genuine just government contains. 
The man sins and knows it and takes responsibility for 
it at last. One is reminded of the king-plays of Shake- 
speare where the study of this paradox is encyclopedic. 

It is not by chance that Plato in the Apology and the 
Crito casts Socrates as an Oedipus, a master of Me as 
his name indicates, who reasonably and willingly ac- 
cepts his condemnation to death. Socrates, the hero-pro- 
tagonist of the dramatic demonstration of justice in The 
Republic, uses his own trial, as he has used his whole 
life, to inquire and to find the answer to die riddle of the 
Delphic Oracle which had said that he was the wisest 
man in Greece; has killed his father, the city, by charm- 
ing the youth away from conventional citizenship to the 
higher aims of the state; and married his mother, the 
laws, which have nourished and protected him in his 
mission. There is a different content in the Platonic rid- 
dle of Socrates, and tragedy has worked for a different 
end on a higher level, but the character and plot are the 
same. The end of the reminiscence is purgation and in- 
sight for all. 
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ideas. The tragic hero is the type of ail things in nature; 
he comes into being and he passes away. His career 
is an embodiment of unchanging qualities, the realiza- 
tion of eternal and therefore incessantly recurring ends 
and goods. His growth is a blind and perhaps mad 
transmigration into the world of ideas, and his passage 
is a fall and a forgetting of the things that prevented 
understanding. Out of the loss and the suffering, wis- 
dom. It is said that Socrates collaborated with Eurip- 
ides; if so, Euripides studied the suffering, and Socrates 
chiseled out the wisdom. The Euripidean plays, as they 
reflected the religious, moral, and political breakdown 
of Athens, passed on the tragically worked material of 
the time to Plato for his new dramaturgy, for which 
Socrates was needed as the foil. 

There is a legend that before Plato met Socrates he 
was a comic poet, imitating and rivaling Aristophanes 
in the theater. There is strong historical presumption 
that this is not the fact, but like most legends about 
Plato there is light in it for the kind of curiosity that 
wants to know the ingredients of the dialogues. Plato 
was certainly a comic poet in the dialogues, and this is 
true not merely of the surface gaiety and the teasing re- 
sults, but also of the deep vision into his human and 
ideal material. No matter how serious and apparently 
tragic the data are, there always is die penetration of 
love and irony. These two ubiquitous qualities in the 
dialogues are the great comic virtues. For the best view 
of this quality of comedy in Plato, see the speech that 
Plato has Aristophanes make on love in the Symposium. 
Aristophanes himself could have done no better, and yet 
Plato must have hated him for the fatal effects his 
Clouds had on the life of Socrates. There are signs 
even where this matter is directly discussed that Plato 
belongs with Aristophanes to the charmed circle of 
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Aristotle says lint Oedipus the K in" is the perfect 
tragedy, and for Aristotle this means that it is the most 
thorough realization of the potentiality that lies in the 
tragic pattern. One reason that it is so good is that tire 
story of Oedipus is one of the best stories in the world; 
it is still fermenting, not only in the Oedipus complex of 
Freudian psychology, but in the moral patterns that en- 
able the literary artist to see life steadily and whole. As 
Freud suggests, it is the hidden story of every man, no 
matter what the degree of sublimity or sublimation its 
articulation and purgation achieve. Another reason that 
it is a good tragedy is that Sophocles was a good work- 
man. He had inherited from Aeschylus the dramatic 
tools for probing mystery nnd paradox, the notions of 
necessity, or fate, the hybris or arrogance of men that 
incurs the jealousy of the gods, the strict rigor of plot 
that binds action and thought into a chain of rational 
choices by the hero, and the inevitability of catastrophe 
in the kind of human goodness that learns from experi- 
ence. Sophocles had turned tragedy into a powerful 
engine of inquiry which must have heightened the sense 
of spiritual adventure in every Greek’s mind. Socrates is 
quoting Sophocles when he says in the Apology that the 
unexamined hfe is no life at all for a man. Plato learned 
most of what he knew about dialectic from Sophocles. 

Plato learned a great deal from the other tragic poets. 
The relation of reason to necessity in Aeschylus’s sea 
of troubles becomes cosmology in the Timaeus. The di- 
abolic anarchy of man living merely under natural law, 
as it is presented in the Orestes trilogy, gives tragic 
power to the account of the rise and fall of civil govern- 
ment in the eighth book of The Republic. But perhaps 
the most characteristic lesson that Plato learned from 
these poets was the distinction between natural things in 
the fleeing shadow of time and the world of unchanging 
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ideas. The tragic hero is the type of all things in nature; 
he comes into being and he passes away. His career 
is an embodiment of unchanging qualities, the realiza- 
tion of eternal and therefore incessantly recurring ends 
and goods. His growth is a blind and perhaps mad 
transmigration into the world of ideas, and his passage 
is a fall and a forgetting of the things that prevented 
understanding. Out of the loss and the suffering, wis- 
dom. It is said that Socrates collaborated with Eurip- 
ides, if so, Euripides studied the suffering, and Socrates 
chiseled out the wisdom. The Euripidean plays, as they 
reflected the religious, moral, and political breakdown 
of Athens, passed on the tragically worked material of 
the time to Plato for his new dramaturgy, for which 
Socrates was needed as the foil. 

There is a legend that before Plato met Socrates he 
was a comic poet, imitating and rivaling Aristophanes 
in the theater. There is strong historical presumption 
that this is not the fact, but like most legends about 
Plato there is light in it for the kind of curiosity that 
wants to know the ingredients of the dialogues. Plato 
was certainly a comic poet in the dialogues, and this is 
true not merely of the surface gaiety and the teasing re- 
sults, but also of the deep vision into his human and 
ideal material. No matter how serious and apparently 
tragic the data are, there always is the penetration of 
love and irony. These two ubiquitous qualities in the 
dialogues are the great comic virtues. For the best view 
of this quality of comedy in Plato, see the speech that 
Plato has Aristophanes make on love in the Symposium. 
Aristophanes himself could have done no better, and yet 
Plato must have hated him for the fatal effects his 
Clouds had on the life of Socrates. There are signs 
even where this matter is directly discussed that Plato 
belongs with Aristophanes to the charmed circle of 
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those who have achieved comic wisdom. The ironist is 
understood best when he is being misunderstood; he 
understands misunderstanding. In this comic way Plato 
and Aristophanes are rival poets. 

The purpose or end of tragedy was the purgation 
of pity and terror, as Aristotle said in his Poetics, 
not just any pity and terror, but that special blend of 
the two great passions that accompany heroic action. 
Hie hero of Homeric times and of later Greek poetry 
was the inspired lover of great deeds and fame. His dis- 
cernment of the necessity of great deeds and the virtues 
that gave him courage to face them were evidence of 
divinity in the man, and the moment of decision, when 
the hero plunged into a "sea of troubles," was the high 
point of tragic narrative. The Greeks had a word for it 
— hybris. It names a quality of pride, arrogance, de- 
fiance, and madness, and the resulting great deeds were 
admired, feared, and pitied because they obviously in- 
curred the j'ealousy of the gods. Audiences sat transfixed 
by the stubborn blindness and the fateful irony of the 
‘hero’s inevitable choice. The hero’s equally courageous 
and willing acceptance of reversal, of calamity, and of 
the judgment of gods and fate, that events seemed to 
pronounce, purged and enlightened both hero and au- 
dience. Such dramatic instruction was the invigorating 
education of the Greeks. After a century of such educa- 
tion they were ready for the advanced studies that 
comedy provided. In Aristophanes another Muse is 
managing the stage. 

It is ns if the tragic hero had split into two persons. 

In a tragedy he was both protagonist and antagonist; 
he gave himself wholly to his vision, and then at the 
height of his blind commitment had to accept de- 
structive and transforming light. In comedy this agony 
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is carried by two persons, tbe hero and the villain, 
often with the aid of seconds. The heavy darkness of 
tragedy gives way to lightness and light, and the ma- 
chinery of the mystery works and plays before all eyes. 
This is not to say that the bniden of pity, fear, and sin 
is dumped, but rather that laughter and tears are added 
to it. The magic by which this takes place is the sophisti- 
cation which tragedy has made possible. In place of the 
blind pride of the demigod-hero, there is pretense, ironic 
pretense on the part of the hero, and mischievous or 
diabolic pretense on the part of the villain or villains. 
The two pretenses brought together in the action ac- 
complish a purgation, sometimes with more thorough- 
ness and light than in any tragedy. 

Aristophanes discovered the full range of pretense 
and, in a variety of roles, filled his stage with impostors; 
the bragging soldier, tbe learned or pedantic doctor, the 
magician cook, the flattering parasite, the aged politi- 
cian, the retired business man, the foolishly wise young 
man, the lascivious old woman, and the treacherous 
slave. Most of these claim to know or to do more than 
they are able, but one, and sometimes more, claims to 
know less and do less than he actually does. This is the 
comic mixture, buffoonery and irony lighting and burn- 
ing each other up. 

There is the theory that comedy arises from the same 
rites of fertility for man, beast, and crop from which 
tragedy arises. It is supposed that a god is born, dies, 
and is resurrected. There is a mother at the birth, a 
bride at the resurrection, and a struggle with an antago- 
nist at the death, perhaps a medicine-man at both death 
and resurrection, and these explain the categories of 
impostorship. There is the theory that the ritual ia this 
case is concerned with the exorcism of devils. ]Be this 
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as it day, it does not in itself determine the depth and 
brilliance of the ordeal by laughter, which can reach 
down to slapstick or op to theology. 

As tragedy seems to have to move on high ground 
with creatures like men occasionally being transfigured 
into deities, as die closing episodes of tlie trilogies some- 
times show them, comedy seems to have complete free- 
dom of situation, material, and style. It is, for instance, 
very easy to turn a tragedy into a comedy; delivery in a 
slightly mocking tone of voice can do it with even the 
best specimens. Inspired madness seems to have a quick 
affinity with bombast, as the schoolboy translator of 
Aeschylus well knows. There are consequently comic 
parodies of tragedies and melodramas. But there can 
be vulgar comedies dealing in pornography and petty 
Violence, backyard quarrels between housewives, in- 
trigue between gossipy old men, satires on historical and 
current heroes, battles of giants and political ideologies 
such as we have today without a much-needed author. 
This range of versatility, set beside the rather narrow 
dignity of tragedy, should not confuse us ; their dramatic 
ends are the same, and their successes mutually de- 
pendent. Tragedy impregnates and t " ,rs; comedy 
Jets the brood of offspring li\e. y 

The level on which a comedy mows is d<j •ni"«‘d 
essentially by the powers that can be planter 
hero. To his audience he must appear part fool; ... ... 

self he must have either the confidence of a veiy ener- 
getic ignorance, or great restraint in the exercise of his ' 
intelligence. Simple naivete and omnivorous curiosity 
make the best ironic buffoon. Tlie hero undertakes some 
trim! or commonplace project, is beset by imposture 
and illusion. By irony, or inquiry, as the Greek word 
eironcta indicates, he moves or transforms the illusions 
progressively until they disappear. Either curiosity or 
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wit wilt accomplish the puncture. Magic or just imagina- 
tion may suffice, and laughter is the sign of success. The 
original project may never be accomplished, or others 
may successively or endlessly take its place, but the pure 
gold of comic wisdom and charity precipitates almost 
unnoticed. There Is a tradition of folk comedy Uiat is 
said to Veep us sane. It has familiar figures In it, such as 
Punch and Judy, PutciucUa, Pierrot, Harlequin, and 
Domino, the clowns in the circus, the faces on playing 
cards, and the now stock figures of Hollywood movies. 
We attend the sideshows ot country fairs, go to the cir- 
cus and opera, play bridge, and do our daily comics or 
our weekly movies, not because we arc patrons of the 
arts but because we need the shadowy repetition of tlio 
ancient ritual to renew our lives. • 

But the catalyst in tills human alchemy is the ironic 
hero who holds the secret for all the other characters 
in the play and for his audience. He has somehow re- 
ceived the sign, as Socrates did from the Delphic or- 
acle, that he is wise, he has taken it as a riddle, and has 
looked for the answeV. The au^vgr is that he will be 
wise if he I”— is that he knows nothing. These are 
Stage directii -or the comic actor; be is to play the 
fool. So much will make a comedy provided he does 
' ' .etely discount the truth or probability of his 
a 1 1 as Socrates did, he lends his folly an cver-deep- 
eaw(, _uth, he will raise the comedy as far as his learn- 
, ing ignorance will go with him. This is the secret of the 
writing and the reading of the Platonic dialogues- They 
are comedies, and Socrates is the archetypal comic hero 
of all time. 

The key to the comic character and the ironic role 
of Socrates in the dialogues is in the inscription bor- 
rowed by Socrates from the temple of Apollo at Delphi 
and appropriated by him as the ruling principle of his 
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life: Know thyself. He coupled thi'g with a hypothesis, 
also provided by the Delphic oracle, that he was the 
wisest man in Greece. He reported these two facts to 
his judges in the Apology, and interpreted them to mean 
what he had discovered for himself; he was wise be- 
cause he knew that he did not know. “I know that I do 
not know” contains a pun as it is pronounced in Greek. 
As it is written with a choice of accents, spacing and 
, emphasis, it can mean three things: 

3. J know that I do not know. 

2. I know what I do not know. 

3. I know whatever X do not know. 

It can even mean "I know because I do not know.” It 
suggests that the study of Ignorance is the beginning 
of wisdom. 

The punning proverb is a powerful formula if it is 
taken, as Socrates took it, as a hypothesis to bo veri- 
fied by a life of inquiry. It is also a powerful piece of 
ironic thought to be put to use in comic drama. In the 
early dialogues it is tried on professional poets, priests, 
military men, and politicians, whose opinions blossom 
quickly into a pretense of knowledge. It is tried on pro- 
fessional wise men, the sophists who are the professors 
of the day, and whose scholarship, as always, pretends 
both knowledge and humble ignorance. It is tried on 
stany-eyed young men who, like sophomores, under- 
estimate the difficulty and cost of the quest for wisdom. 

In the later dialogues it is tried on seasoned, if not wise, 
men who shed their protective pretense before com- 
petent questions. The test for competent questions is of 
course: Does the questioner know the ignorance that 
his question expresses? 

There is a great variety in these trials by irony. With 
bombast Socrates was irritatingly humble and gentle; 
with the clever irresponsible sophist he outdid the 
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sophistry; with the evil stupid man he was patient and 
diab olic; with the stupid good man he was gentle and 
mock-respectful; with the practical man he was play- 
ful with the commonplace; with the young man he was 
devastatingly critical and eloquently imaginative; with 
the honest man he was unremittingly explorative. There 
is pretense in all these roles that Socrates takes, but 
the pretenses, amounting often to outrageous deception 
and absurdity, are measured and matched to willful 
ignorance and bad temper in the opponent impostor. 
Socrates is always good-tempered, understands his op- 
ponent’s bad temper, and has his eye on the argument 
and where it leads. 

The beginning reader of the dialogues is often irri- 
tated and repelled by the behavior of Socrates and his 
conduct of the argument, and often this is not cured by 
repeated reading. This is partly because one cannot help 
but identify one’s own opinions and sometimes one’s 
deepest convictions with the apparently sincere beliefs 
of one or another of the impostors. The dialogues, like 
psychoanalytic procedures, set up resistance in the 
reader. On the other hand the beginning reader some- 
times falls in love with Socrates and leaves his critical 
guard down, believing everything that Socrates says, 
and fighting everything that his opponent says. Again 
there is a psychological transference that blinds the 
reader to the dramatic truth. To the seasoned reader of 
Plato there is a great variety of result to be noted and 
weighed. One of the formulated rules of scholarship is 
to note first what is said in a dialogue, and then quite 
Separately to note what is done; these are called, respec- 
tively, the logos and the ergon. The method gets results 
in penetration, and therefore is a good rule for stalled 
beginners, bat it has a fatal flaw in that it cuts the 
drama in two, and does not accommodate the two 
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views. Paul Sharey’s rule, exemplified in his book What 
Plato Said, to collect sayings of various characters to 
make a unified Platonic doctrine, is worse, although ft 
has been the scholar’s temptation always and has fiiiej 
the tradition with straw Platonisms. Plato himself sat 
he has no doctrine, and he makes Socrates say the sam 
for himself over and over again— with irony. One should I 
remember Bernard Shaw, spending most of Ids waking j 
life that is not spent in writing, telling the world in his 
inveterate comic way that he has no doctrine. It was 
noticeable, on the occasion of the recent Shaw revival, 
that dramatic critics have begun to catch up and laugb 
with Shaw at the doctrine of the life force and the 
superman. 

But there is always a serious question left to the 
reader and the spectator of comedy. Characters and 
perhaps ideas have been presented in a land of contest 
for survival, but they have undergone a sea- change, 
sometimes disintegration, other times thorough trans- 
figuration. Their disappearance or their survival seems 
to prove nothing, except perhaps that thought and 
laughter are irresponsible and frivolous. Such is the case^ 
with much in the reading of Plato: all men, including 
Socrates, prove to be sophists; all ideas, including ideas 
about ideas, can be refuted or discredited. 

Myself when jnung dwl eagerly frequent 

Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 

About It and about; but evermore 

Came out by the same door where In I went 
These fines were written by a roan who could, and prob- 
ably did, understand Plato, for lie was a mathematician, 

• and Plato w hen he was not a poet was a mathematician. 
Undoubtedly Omar also understood the powerful cor- 
roding skepticism of Socrates— and knew the comic 
force of his rule of life. 
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There is no doubt that the great theme of both 
tragedy and comedy is death. The original event from 
which the theory of the origin of tragedy and comedy 
is drawn seems to have been a human sacrifice, some- 
times reinterpreted to symbolize the death of a god. 
But the ritual and the dramas always present a resur- 
rection, sometimes in tragedy the deification of the hero, 
sometimes in comedy the marriage of the hero to a god. 
The deeper and more comprehensive theme is rejuvena- 
tion, redemption, and transfiguration. 

The deeper plot can be found in Plato, more tightly 
woven and more subtle in its development. Men, like 
Homeric heroes, burst into the conversation with con- 
victions, with causes, and with ideas to sell. They are 
Jed to the sacrificial altar by Socrates. They are stripped 
of their opinions and slaughtered by questions. This 
happens to Protagoras, Prodicus, and Hippias in the 
Protagoras, and to Cephalus, Polemarchus, and Thra- 
symachus in The Republic. But if the argument is fol- 
lowed closely, the refuted opinions return as redis- 
coveries and recognitions later in the conversation. They 
have become ideas understood rather than opinions 
held, and they can be built into a steady vision. The 
vision in the PTotagoros discovers the deep connection 
between knowledge and virtue, and The Republic places 
justice as an eye in the soul. These discoveries are not 
doctrines, they can be refuted if they are entertained 
as propositions. They are principles, or, in the Greek 
sense, beginnings, to which thought returns again and 
again as it explores their embodiments. 

The popularly known doctrines of Plato, the theory 
of ideas, the myths of transmigration, reminiscence, and 
the immortality of the soul, Platonic love, and the phi- 
losopher-king, were not original discoveries of his. They 
were current ideas, or dug up from the past. His moral 
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doctrines, his theological speculations, his atoms, and 
his mathematical physics and astronomy, these were 
current controversies. Even his own original myths are 
put in the mouths of soothsayers or Egyptian priests. 
All of them, without exception, are thrown into the 
•dialectical hopper and processed without mercy. But 
they are saved and transformed into ideas through 
which human beings have seen the world for two thou- 
sand years- It was through them that he saw his own 
• Greek world. A ghoce at Jt may help to see him and 
•“ourselves better. 

The great Persian army under Xerxes retreated 
from Greece in abject defeat at the battle of Salamis in 
470 b.c. Up to the time of the Persian War what we 
call Greece was a scattering of island and coastal cities 
around the Aegean Sea, with an important outpost in 
southern Italy and Sicily. All hut southern Italy and 
Sicily had rallied to repel the Persians, first early in the 
war at Marathon and then at Thermopylae and at Sala- 
mis. It was. a victory for liberty against tyranny, as 
Herodotus told the Greeks in his history, and as they 
had vaguely understood it as they fought. For the 
following fifty years the little city-states flourished, 
most of them under amazingly free democracies with 
all that that meant in the free development of skills, 
the growth of trade, and the disciplines by which men 
learn to take responsibility for themselves and for each 
other. Many of the tragedies written during these years 
celebrated the struggle and heroism that went into the 
Greek discovery of government and polity; it was these 
men who made, and have taught us, the momentous 
distinction between government by laws and govern- 
ment by men. 

But during this time a complication was weaving it- 
self into the lives of these men and these cities. Athens 
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was becoming the center of trade, the controller of the 
market, the crossroads for the transportation of goods 
between east and west and between north and south- 
The protection of these routes from pirates justified the 
collection of tribute from the other cities, first in ships 
and then in money. Athens became the banker and the 
military power. The responsibilities and the powers of 
empire were being forced upon her. The constitution 
of Athens was good, the delegation of strong powers to 
representatives who were responsible to the people. 
Good men became better with these responsibilities, 
and their responsiveness extended to their lesser sister 
cities. Athens became the market place of ideas and the 
school of all Hellas, as Pericles, the Archon, later re- 
minded his fellow-citizens. 

But the complications became more elaborate and the 
weights in the deliberations became heavier. The issues 
between Athens and the allies sharpened until it be- 
came necessary to play the Athenian populace against 
the sister cities. A city, sensitized to the quality of hybris 
in the theater, began to feel it in the government. There 
was talk of the failure of democracy to meet the day’s 
problems, and the plutocrats and the knights talked of 
oligarchy, a government by a few who could manage 
great power. The other cities became suspicious of sharp 
dealing and of less justice in the alliances. They too 
talked of oligarchy. Corinth and Sparta particularly be- 
came jealous of Athenian power and wealth. 

In 432 B.c. formal war was declared by Sparta at the 
instigation of Connth on the occasion of an oligarchic 
revolt in Corcyra, an out-of-the-way colony in the Adri- 
atic. Neither side wanted war, although Corinth thought 
it inevitable and wished to make it preventive of com- 
plete domination by Athens. Sparta was only half con- 
vinced; Athens temporized. The two large cities angled 
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for allies among the smaller cities, then grabbed, and 
{hen conquered. There were very feu- head-on clashes 
in full-dress battle, and when the battles came they 
were indecisive. There were many mischievous raids. 
There were attempts at truces looking to permanent 
peace. Athens suffered early in the war from a pla«*ue 
that weakened all its resources and especially its man- 
power. 

After twelve years of this worsening situation with no 
decision, Athens, both from boredom and desperation, 
decided on a great military and naval expedition to gain 
the great city of Syracuse as ally. Ships were built and 
equipped, men were put aboard, and troops were mus- 
tered under the leadership of Ni cia s, who had grave 
doubts of the enterprise. Alcibiades, the fa%-orite pupil 
of Socrates, who himself had been with Alcibiades in 
two of the larger battles of the war, and bad saved 
Aldbiades' life in one of them, was the leading spirit 
in the enterprise. But just before the expedition started 
Alcibiades was accused, probably politically and falsely, 
of defacing certain statues in the city. After he left 
with the ships, he was tried and condemned. From 
anger and shame as well as from desperation be aban- 
doned the expedition and found his way to Sparta and 
was later found to he helping Spartans in the war. In 
spite of his many tomfooleries and ob\ious misbehavior 
he was probably the most brilliant mind and dashing 
soldier of his time. 

Without the very brilliance of mind and deed that 
he might have provided, the Athenians suffered one 
of the great defeats of all time at Syracuse. The ships 
and the men were destroyed. 

This defeat was followed by demoralization and dis- 
order in Athens; there were oligarchic revolutions and 
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counter-revolutions, each weaker and more confused' 
than its predecessor. Ten years later Athens capitulated 
to the Spartans, the walls of the city were razed, and 
Athens never again became powerful. 

Socrates was bom in the early days of the peace 
following the Persian War, and lived most of his life 
in the glory and brilliance of the Periclean Age. He saw 
the strains of empire in the growing power of Athens 
and in the dulling edge of decision in its personalities. 
His chief concern became the teaching of virtue, which 
is the theme of many of the dialogues. Plato was bom 
four years after the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
War, the year that Pericles died. He was a war-baby 
and saw only the dimming of the glory. He could have 
known Socrates only ten years, Socrates the living evi- 
dence of the glory and almost the only sign of its cause, 
a man concerned about human virtue. It was the trial 
and death of Socrates that stung Plato into the grasping 
of his life problem and his life work — to save the soul 
of Greece in purgatory. 

Aside from the political, military, and commercial 
struggles into which Athens was forced, there were 
many personal reactions to the crisis. Thucydides was 
exiled early in the war on a suspicion of having used an 
Athenian fleet for the protection of personal property. 
This forced withdrawal provided the occasion and the 
point, or points, of observation for the writing of the 
Greek super-tragedy. Alcibiades’ exile and quasi-treason 
moved a testing and inquiring mind into every theater 
of military and political action. Sympathetic reading of 
Alcibiades’ career might see in it the patriot, desperate 
and therefore mistaken, acting in any medium he could 
find at hand to bnng about a broad political unity for 
all the Hellenic people, a federation of the city-states. 
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which a hundred years before had been a lost came in 
the Persian War. There may even be seen a touch of 
Socratic irony in Alcibiades’ provocative actions, which 
would throw a curious glow over his last meeting with 
Socrates on the eve of the departure of the Syracusan 
expedition as it is movingly recorded at the end of 
' the Symposium. On ordinary reading, Alcibiades is of 
course the supposed evidence that Socrates corrupted 
the youth of Athens. 

But there is another eloquent example of the reaction 
of intelligence to the Athenian crisis. Aristophanes’ Birds 
was presented at the Dionysia in 414 b.c. just as the 
Athenian fleet set sail for Syracuse. It can be taken as 
a humorous celebration of a great adventure, but most 
readers with the advantage of hindsight see in it a 
deeper judgment of fate. It presents two Athenians, 
whose names mean Good Hope and Persuasion, leav- 
ing Athens to look for a new city where life can be 
lived simply, without bother. They consult the hoopoe 
bird, an individual of the species who had once been 
a man and had been transformed into a bird because of 


woman .trouble. He has nothing to suggest, but Mr. 
Persuasion has a bright idea: why shouldn’t the birds 
found a city kingdom in the sly? The idea takes hold, 
and the birds build a walled city strategically placed 
between the earth and heaven so that messages from 
the gods can be intercepted and sacrifices from men can 
be seized. The air blockade works, and Mr. Persuasion 
js made King of Cloudcuckooland and endowed with 
all the authority, power, and glory of Zeus. This is ac- 
complished with the help of Prometheus by a marriage 
of the new King to Basileia, the executive secretary of 
7 This play was followed later by two so-called 
" 0 p,„ plays, the iysfeMM, In which there is staged a 
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women’s revolution with the aim of achieving peace 
through a Greek world federation, and the Ecclestazu- 
sae , in which by another women’s revolution a regime 
of communism is set up in Athens. 

Scholars have never wanted to see any connection 
between Aristophanes, the comedian, and Plato, the 
philosopher; but then scholars have never been able to 
view philosophy with anything but a long pedantic face. 
Anyone who reads these plays and The Republic for 
what they are saying and talking about cannot but be 
enlightened by the comparison. Plato must have seen 
and read the plays. The Aristophanic embroidery on 
the Spartan trend in Athens must have teased Plato into 
the assignment to wnte The Republic, and ‘lay it up 
as a pattern in heaven.” A. J. Toynbee has made this 
point in his A Study of History. Incidentally Toynbee 
traces the phrase "the kingdom of heaven” from The 
Birds to the New Testament 

Timacus in the dialogue by that name says; "But the 
race of birds was created out of innocent light-minded 
men, who although their minds were directed toward 
heaven, imagined, in their simplicity, that the clearest 
demonstration of the things above was to be explained 
by sight” The themes of flight and of sight in the dia- 
logues, as associated with buds, souls, and cities, not 
to mention words and ideas, are signposts for the reader. 

Whatever the literary and. scholarly genealogy of the 
dialogues may be, it seems clear that Plato’s reaction 
to the crisis was to save the soul of Greece by making 
Socrates its gay and gallant chief witness for all time. 
The temptation must have been strong to make him 
the tragic hero of the idea, but the real Socrates did not 
let that happen. He himself lifted the tragic pathos to 
the level of comedy; he made himself worse than the 
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average man, and Aristophanes helped Plato raise him 
and his purposeful sophistry to the level of comic wis- 
dom. 

The secret of comedy is vision, and its gift to mortals 
is insight The vision is partly ocular and imaginative, 
but it contains idea, a Greet word derived from seeing; 
and in the combination there is intellectual vision. 
Mathematics is the sober comic view of the world, and 
another portable Plato should contain the dialogues that 
show this side of the philosopher. But comic poetry is 
the great maker of the visions behind visions that are 
called hypotheses. It is in the moving treatment of these 
aids to insight that Plato has for all time set the locus 
of philosophical thought. The philosophic method is 
dialectic as it grew and developed from Socratfc ironical 
questioning of the opinion of the common man. Plato 
was a bird, the wise bird that sees in the night. 

But Plato’s own life is hard to see as a comedy. It 
has the weight and beauty of a tragedy. He came from 
families of the ruling aristocracy at the height of the 
Ferielean glory. Through his father he was supposed to 
have been descended from Poseidon, the god of horses 
and of the sea. Through his mother he was descended 
from Solon, the wise man and law-giver of Athens. His 
stepfather was a dose friend of Pericles. His uncle 
Chaimides was involved in the oligarchic movements 
of the Peloponnesian War. His young manhood must 
have been spent among the most brilliant men of the 
time, and he followed Socrates. Yet because of the times 
and their sense of doom for all that mattered, he felt 
himself born out of his time. He was brought to his 
mission by the death of Socrates, and must have found 
himself as a young man of thirty alone and adrift. It 
was in this way that be wrote the early dialogues, per- 
haps to know himself. 
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At the age of forty he was invited by Dion, a relative 
and adviser to the tyrant in Syracuse, to visit Syracuse 
and to estimate the possibilities of educating a tyrant and 
building a good city which might take on the respon- 
sibilities for that promising part of the world. The visit 
was short and uneventful. Plato returned to Athens to 
join a group of serious friends who wanted to estab- 
lish an institution of science and education. This was 
the beginning of the Academy which Plato headed. 
In twenty years it collected the most brilliant scholars 
of the time, mostly mathematicians, astronomers, and 
philosophers; Anstotle entered the Academy and was 
to be its member for another twenty years. More di- 
alogues were written, and in 367 b c. Plato was again 
invited to Syracuse to undertake the task that had been 
discussed ten years before. Apparently serious efforts 
were made on both sides, by both teacher and tyrant, 
to dig deep and lay wise foundations for a federation 
of the Greek world. There must have been discussions 
of moving the Academy. But personal jealousy inter- 
vened, and quarrels ensued. There is a legend that Plato 
was suspected of disloyalty and that he was sent home 
in chains. That can hardly be true, for although he was 
sent home, he was called back seven years later to con- 
tinue the enterprise and he accepted. But this also soon 
failed, and Plato went back to write the so-called later 
dialogues. 

In die absence of real evidence on the date of the 
writing of The Republic it is permissible to assume that 
it was written after the first Platonic Syracusan expedi- 
tion. It and Aristophanes' Birds would then celebrate 
not only the first Syracusan expedition, but also the loss 
of the last best hope of Greek intelligence working in 
the affairs of the Western world. One of the most 
melancholy and fascinating speculations in all history 
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still contemplates (he w hat-might-have-been of tin's fail- 
ure, Greek learning, imagination, and wisdom estab- 
lished itself in the East from this time on, and was 
carried by Alexander to the ends of the known eastern 
world- Reman prowess and imperium were already es- 
tablishing themselves in the West. The Christian Church 
found tire depths of the split, and today we gaze through 
tho cloudy distance that measures the gap. 

But riato returned to Athens and went on teaching 
orally in the Academy and writing the later dialogues. 
The Academy, tliat city in the sly, lasted a thousand 
years, presiding as much as could be over the affairs 
of our early forbears in government, in science, in spirit 

But lest I also be guilty of torturing Plato with yet 
another attempt to "explain" him who speaks so well 
for himself, let me propound a riddle: 

In the third book of The Republic there is the well- 
known condemnation of the dramatic poets: 


"And when therefore any one of these pantomimic gen 

’ o clever that they can imitate anything, 

-t sal to exhibit himself and his 


tlemen, who are 

comes to us, and makes .» ... ‘"uuu mm sen ant 

poetry, we will fall down and worship him as a sweet and 
holy and wonderful being; but we must also inform him 
that in our State such as he are not permitted to exist, the 
law will not allow them. And so when we have anointed 
hfcn with myrrh, and set a garland of wool upon his head, 
we shall send him away to another city. For we mean to 
emolov for our soul's health the rougher and severer poet 
nr story-teller, who will imitate the style of the virtuous 
nlv and will follow those models which we prescribed at 
first when we began the education of our soldiers.” 

, . might be called Plato’s willing acceptance of ostra- 
0 f himself. What other city did he go to? 

. h en d of the Symposium So crates is discovered 
.IVfcmphaoes aod Agathon. whose tragedy had Just 

beat give" P* 6 ' ^ 
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“were drinking out of a large goblet which they passed 
around, and Socrates was discoursing to them . . . com- 
pelling the other two to acknowledge that the genius of 
comedy was the same with that of tragedy, and that the 
true artist in tragedy was an artist in comedy also. To this 
they were constrained to give assent, being drowsy and not 
quite following the argument. And first of all Aristophanes 
dropped off, then, when day was already dawning, Aga- 
thon. Socrates, having laid them to sleep, rose to depart" 

We may be grateful that Socrates found Plato, of whom, 
it seems, this is a self-portrait in code. 


SCOTT BUCHANAN 



A NOTE ON THE THEATRICAL MACHINERY 
OF THE DIALOGUES 

I hope no earnest disciple of contemporary scholar-* 
ship wall he misled by die preceding pages. The heresy 
there proposed is fully intended by the editor. It has 
been composed out of disappointment with, and in op- 
position to, two guilds of scholars, the classicists and the 
philosophers. The former should be treated as Prodicus 
is treated in the Protagoras , respected and criticized. 
The latter should be treated as Hippins is treated in the 
Protagoras, questioned and refuted. Under this treat- 
ment both will deliver their goods to us. They should 
be crowned with laurel and dismissed. We should be 
grateful for the/r contributions, and read the dialogues 
with our own eyes. 

If we do this, \\ e shall find the theatrical machinery 
an instrument of deeper vision in which both literary 
style and philosophical ideas will find a focus. To aid 
in that vision the reader may find the following sugges- 
tions useful. 

All of the characters in the dialogues are historic 
personages, most of them familiar even to us in other 
writings. Plato is reporting historic occasions, as far as 
we know, accurately. And yet, the events take on high 
dramatic effects, chiefly because the cha r acters are 
stylized to the point of becoming the abstract types, or 
stock characters, of comedy. Perhaps the best evidence 
for thfc is that the names, although real names, are also 
allegorical, like those in mystery or morality plays. The 
etymology of them is too good to be true. Also, the plots 
are semi-ritualistic, although again the historic content 
34 
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is factual. The following selected points of interest may 
be welcome to the beginning reader. 


Protagoras 

Probably written toward the end of the ten-year period 
of the earlier dialogues, 398-388 b c. 

Historic meeting of Socrates and Protagoras about 4 35 
B c. at the end of the peace following the Persian War at 
the height of the good life in Athens. Protagoras was sixty- 
five years old, Socrates thirty-five. 

The plot is a free rendering of a meeting of the Assembly 
or a session of a court, although the actual setting is a 
private home. The Alexandrian subtitle is The Sophists: An 
Arraignment. It could be an inverted parody on the tnal of 
Socrates. 

The Persons of the Drama 

Protagoras Name means “first in assembly or markets 
place.” Protagoras was a visitor from Abdera, one of the first 
professional sophists who trained young men for public life, 
and accepted pay for it. He is recognized as learned and 
skilled in teaching, but is unaware of the limits of his 
powers, and, therefore, lacking in wisdom There is an ironic 
play on the word sophist. 

Hjnpios. Name means “knight,” "aristocrat,” "plutocrat.” 
A follower of Protagoras ancf many other sophists. Has a 
facile tongue and a confused mind. 

Prodtcus. Name means “advocate,” or “lawyer for the 
defense." Another follower of Protagoras, whose scholarly 
pretensions consist in many pedantries 

CrittaJ Name means "judge in a literary or athletic con- 
test” One of several Cntiases, all of whom were involved in 
politics and were relatives of Plato. 

Call #os Name means “member of a board of magistrates.” 
A rich man and a soldier, he is said to have spent more 
money on sophists than any other man in Athens. 

Hippocrates. Name means "master of horses.” Son of 
Apoliodonis, a devoted friend of Socrates. 
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* - Alcibiades. Name means "strong in defense of life,” pos- 
sibly also a cure for snake-bites.’ Here a very young man, 
Socrates’ problem-chili ' 

Socrates. Name means "master of life.” His irony here 
consists in questions that pretend ignorance. 

Phaedo 

Also an early dialogue, written some time after the death 
of Socrates and before the founding of the Academy, ft is 
often included with the Apology. Crito, and Eut/njphro to 
complete the account of the tnai and death of Socrates. 

Setting is the prison, 399 b.C. five years after the end of 
the Peloponnesian War. 

The clue to the plot is given in the accident that Athenian 
law prohibited the execution of capital sentence while the 
ceremonial ship was on its way to Delos and returning. The 
ceremony connected with this event celebrated the legend- 
ary expedition of Theseus to shy the Minotaur of Crete. 
Ariadne, the daughter of King Minos, showed Theseus how 
to find his way through the Labyrinth and back by means 
. of a thread. Theseus and his fourteen companions stopped 
at Delos on their way back to Athens and danced the crane 
dance, which imitated the windings of the Labyrinth, ft 
seems that Socrates in the dialogue represents Theseus, and 
there are fourteen companions present. The dialogue is a 
dialectical dance celebrating the slaying of a monster, the 
fear of death. 

The Persons of the Drama 

Echecrates. Name means "holding power.” He fa the 
Pythagorean narrator of the dialogue. He is aware of the 
power of the "idea.” 

Cebcs. Name possibly means "monkey.” A Theban, close 
friend of Simmias, and follower of Phllofaus, the Pythagorean 
teacher. Interested in mathematics and phjsics. 

Simmias. Name means "snub-nosed,” a play on this well- 
known feature of Socrates. Also a follower or Philolaus, in- 
terested in the physiological doctrines of the fythagorcan 
school 
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Cnio. Name means "judge at a contest" He was devoted 
sentimentally to justice with mercy. 

Apollodorus. Name means "gift of Apollo.” He eagerly ac- 
cepted Socrates* teaching as his sentimental education. 

Phaedo. Name means “shining,” He was later a founder 
of the Elean and the Eretriaa schools of philosophy. 

Socrates. "Master of life.” His irony consists in his role 
as Job, being his own and his companions’ comforter. 

Others present are; Cntobulus, son of Crito; Hermogeaes; 
Epigenes, Aeschines, writer of dialogues, AntistheneS, the 
first Cyme; Ctessippus, a youngster, Menexenus, a young 
friend of Ctessippus, Phaedonides, a Theban, Euchdes, 
founder of the Meganan school of philosophy, Terpskm, 
also a Meganan. These are the witnesses and the recipients 
of a last will and testament 

Symposium 

Probably the latest of the earlier dialogues, written about 
389 bc. 

The scene is laid in Agathons house to celebrate the 
prize for a tragedy that he has written and has had per- 
formed. It is on the eve of the great Athenian expedition 
to Syracuse, 

There are many allegorical readings of this dialogue, but 
the banquet itself is enough to provide the plot. Wine, 
dancing girls, and flute playing are nut aside or postponed, 
to give place to talk. Characteristically enough, the talk be- 
comes the medium for fancy rhetoric, inspired and comic 
poetry, and some of the highest speculation in any litera- 
ture. In a closely related dialogue about love, the Pnaedrus, 
there is considerable discussion of the kinds of madness: 
poetry, demonic possession, speculation, and love. The Sym- 
posium might be read as the medical theory of madness, 
Greek psychiatry. 

The Persons of the Drama 

Phoedms. Name means “bright, beaming with joy*” A 
pupil of Hippias and Lysias. 

Pousonias. Name means “allayer of sonow.” A pupil of 
Prodicus. 
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Ertjximaehus. Name means “savior In battle" or military 
physician. A medical titan tailing Sicilian medicine. 

Aristophanes. Name means “best appearance.’’ He may 
ha\o invented the definition of a sophist as the man who 
makes the worse reason appear the better. He casts his own 
comic character as the cure for sophistry. 

Agathon, Name means “good.’’ A pupil of Corgias and 

Dlotima. Name means “honor to Zeus.” A soothsayer, 
perhaps an Imitation of the Pythian Maiden at the Delphic 
Oracle. She and the old philosopher, Parmenides, in a dia- 
logue named for him, are the only persons who turn the 
tables on Socrates and ask him questions. 

Alcibiades. Name means "strong defender of life.” Here 
he is the elected commander-in-chief of the Sicilian expedi- 
tion, embodying all the riddles of the Hellenic man, in- 
cluding those of Odysseus and Socrates. 

Socrates. “Master of life ** He says in this dialogue that 
the only science he knows is the science of love. 

Tme Jii.Pi.Ti lic 
or the Polity 

[which in Greek means the constitutional government 
of a city] 

Probably written immediately after Plato's first Syracusan 
expedition. 

The scene is laid in the house of a rich merchant of 
foreign origin in the Piraeus, the port city of Athens, during 
the Peace of Nicias, a truce in the Peloponnesian War. The 
persons present have just been spectators at a celebration of 
a foreign festival There is the atmosphere, though no ex- 
plicit proposal, of the larger political responsibilities of 
Athens to the community of which it was a part, a fore- 
shadowing to us wnth hindsight of the Alexandrian and 
Roman Empires, to the founding of which The Republic 
made great contributions. The Platonic Syracusan expedi- 
tions give occasion for such guesses. 

The plot might be imagined as the withdrawal from the 
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Athenian Assembly, pictured in the first book, to the meet- 
ing of the philosopher-kings in Nocturnal Council, the city 
of die birds. 

The Persons of the Drama 

Cephalus. The name means "head.” A retired business- 
man, head of a business family. A man of experience and 
sound opinion. 

Polernarchus. The name means "war-lord” or "general." 
Son of Cephalus, pupil of Lysias, the teacher of rhetoric. 

T/irasymachus. The name means "rash fighter." A sophist 
from Thrace. 

These three men speaking in character are caricatures of 
the three classes in the state which is constructed in the 
fourth book. Their types and others are fully characterized 
in the eighth book. 

Adelmantus. The name means "singer of oracles" or 
"sooth-singer.” An older half-brother of Plato, here a young 
man. His medium is poetry. 

Ctaucon. The name means “gleaming eyes” or "owl" He 
is also a half-brother of Plato, a young man. The suggestion 
is that he is the owl of Athena, the bird that sees in the 
gathering twilight. 

Socrates. "Master of life.” In this great comedy Socrates 
takes all the roles of all the types of comic hero, Including 
that of the playwright himself. 



CHRONOLOGY 


479 n.c. Retreat of Xerxes' Army. End of Persian War 
470 Birth of Socrates 

435 Revolution in Corcyra and war with Corinth 
432 Beginning of Peloponnesian War 
430 Probable date of first performance of Sophocles' 
Oedipus the King , 

1 428 "Death of reticles 

Birth of Plato 

427 Plague in Athens 

423 ‘ First performance of Aristophanes’ Clouds 

422-416 Peace of Nicfas, a truce 

416-113 Syracusan Expedition 

414 First performance of Aristophanes’ Birds 

404 Athens capitulates to Sparta 

403ff. Oligarchic chaos throughout Greece 

399 Trial and death of Socrates 

39S-388 Plato's earlier dialogues 

338 Plato visits Syracuse, meets Dion and Dionysius f 
. 387 ' Academy founded 

367 Plato’s first attempt to wort with Dionysius H in 
Syracuse 

566 Probable date of The BepubUc 

360 Plato’s second attempt to work with Dionysius H 

360-348 Plato’s later dialogues 
• 358 Battle of Chaeronea 

348 Death of Plato 
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PROTAGORAS 


rrnso.vs of the dialogue 


SOChatcs, tclto to the nar- 
rator of the Dialogue to 
his Companion 
ittrrociiATU 
AI.CUlI.Mlt3 
chitus 


rnOTAcoitAS, 1 
Jtiprws, l Sophists 

mooters, I 

CAL.L1AS, a Healthy 
Athenian 


Scene. The House of Cottlas 

C OM. Where do you come from, Socrates? And yet 
I need hardly ask the question, for I know that 
you have been in chase of the fair Aldbiades. I saw lu'm 
the day before yesterday; and he had got a beard like 
a man, — and lie is a man, ns I may tell you in your 
ear. But I thought that he was still very charming. 

Soe. What of his beard? Aie you not of Homer's 
opinion, who says 1 

"Youth is most charming when the beard Erst appears"? 
And that is now the charm of Aleibiades. 

Com. Well, and how do matters proceed? Have you 
been visiting him, and was he gracious to you? 

Soc. Yes, I thought that he was very gracious; and 
especially to-day, for I have just come from him, and he 
lias been helping me in an argument. But shall I tell 
‘Iliad xxiv. j*8. 
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you a strange thing? I paid no attention to hi m> an d 

several limes I quite forgot that he was present. 

Com. What is the meaning of this? Has anything hap- 
pened between you and him? For surely you cannot 
have discovered a fairer love than he is; certainly not 
in this city of Athens. 

Soc. Yes, much fairer. 

Com. What do you mean — a citizen or a foreigner? 

Soc. A foreigner. 

Com. Of what country? 

. Soc. Of Abdera. 

Com. And is this stranger really in your opinion a 
fairer love than the son of Cleinias? 

Soc. And is not the wiser always the fairer, sweet 
friend? 

Com. But have you really met, Socrates, with some 
ttni? one? 

Soc. Say rather, with the wisest of all living men, if 
you are willing to accord that title to Protagoras. 

Com. What! Is Protagoras in Athens? 

Soc. Yes; he has been here two days. 

Com. And do you just come from an interview with 
him? 

Soc. Yes; and I have heard and said many things. 

Com. Then, if you have no engagement, suppose that 
you sit down and tell me what passed, and my attendant 
here shall give up his place to you. 

.. . Soc. To be sure; and I shall be grateful to you for 
listening. 

Com. Thanh you, too, for telling us. 

Soc. That is thank you twice over. Listen then: — 

Last night, or rather very early this morning. Hip. 
pocrates, the son of ApolJodonis and the brother of 
Phasoo, gave a tremendous thump with his staff at i*jy 
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door; some one opened to him, and he came rushing in 
and bawled out: Socrates, arc you awake or asleep? 

I knew his voice, and said: I lippocrates, is that you? 
and do you bring any news? 

Good news, he said; nothing but good. 

Delightful, I said; but what is the news? and why 
have you come hither at this unearthly hour? 

He drew nearer to me and said: Protagoras is come. 
Yes, I replied; he came two days ago: have you only 
fust heard of his arrival? 

Yes, by the gods, he said; but not until yesterday 
evening. 

At the same time be felt for the truckle-bed, and sat 
down at my feet, and then he said: Yesterday quite 
late in the evening, on my return from Oenoe svhither 
I had gone in pursuit of my runaway slave Satyrus, as I 
meant to have told you, if some other matter had not 
come in the way, — on my return, when we had done 
supper and were about to retire to rest, my brother said 
to me: Protagoras is come. I was going to you at once, 
and then I thought that the night was far spent. But 
the moment sleep left me after my fatigue, I got up 
and came hither direct. 

I, who knew the <ery courageous madness of the 
man, said. What is the matter? Has Protagoras robbed 
you of anything? 

fie replied, laughing. Yes, indeed he has, Socrates, 
of the wisdom which he keeps from me. 

But, surely, I said, if you give him money, and make 
friends with him, he will make you as wise as he is 
himself. 

Would to heaven, he replied, that this were the easel 
He might take all that I have, and all that my friends, 
have, if he pleased. But that is why I have come to you 
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now, in order that you may speak to him on my behalf; 
for I am young, and also I have never seen nor heard 
him (when he visited Athens before I was but a child); 
and all men praise him, Socrates; he is reputed to be 
tile most accomplished of speakers. There is no reason 
why we should not go to him at once, and then «e shah 
find him at home. He lodges, as I hear, with Callias the 
son of Hipponicus; Jet us start. 

I replied: Not yet, my good friend; the hour is too 
early. But let us rise and take a turn in the court and 
wait about there until daybreak; when the day breaks, 
then we will go. For Protagoras is generally at home, 
and we shall be sure to find him; never fear. 

Upon this wo got up and walked about in the court, 
and I thought that I would make trial of the strength of • 
his resolution. So I examined him and put questions to 
him. Tell me, Hippocrates, I said, as you are goiag to 
Protagoras, and will be paying your money to him, what 
is he to whom you are going? and what will he make 
of you? If, for example, you had thought of going to 
Hippocrates of Cos, the Asclepiad, and were about to 
give him your money, and some one had said to you: 

You are paying money to your namesake Hippocrates, 

O Hippocrates; tell me, what is he that you give him 
money? how would you have answered? 

I should say, he replied, that I gave money to him as 
a physician. 

And what will he make of you? 

A physician, he said. 

And if you were resolved to go to Polycleitus the 
Argive, or Pheidias the Athenian, and were intending 
to give them money, and some one had asked you: 

What are Polycleitus and Pheidias? and why do you 
give them this money? — how would you have answered? 
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I should have answered, that they were statuaries. 

And what will they make of you? 

A statuary, of course. 

Well now, I said, you and 1 are going to Protagoras, 
and we are ready to pay him money on your behalf. If 
our own means are sufficient, and we can gain him with 
these, we shall be only too glad, but if not, then we are 
to spend the money of your friends as well. Now sup- 
pose, that while we are thus enthusiastically pursuing 
our object some one were to say to us: Tell me, Socrates, 
and you, Hippocrates, what is Protagoras, and why are 
you going to pay him money, — how should we answer? 
I know that Pheidias is a sculptor, and that Homer is 
a poet; but what appellation is given to Protagoras? 
how is he designated? 

They call him a Sophist, Socrates, he replied. 

Then we are going to pay our money to him in the 
character of a Sophist? 

Certainly. 

But suppose a person were to ask this further ques- 
tion: And how about yourself? What will Protagoras 
make of you, if you go to see him? 

He answered, with a blush upon his face (for the 
day was just beginning to dawn, so that I could see 
him): Unless this differs in some way from the former 
instances, I suppose that he will make a Sophist of me. 

By the gods, I said, and are you not ashamed at 
having to appear before the Hellenes in the character 
of a Sophist? 

Indeed, Socrates, to confess the truth, I am. 

But you should not assume, Hippocrates, that the in- 
struction of Protagoras is of this nature: may you not 
leam of him in the same way that you learned the arts 
of the grammarian, or musician, or trainer, not with the 
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view of making any of them a profession, but only as 
a part of education, and because a private gentleman 
and freeman ought to know them? 

Just so, he said; and that, in my opinion, is a far truer 
account of the teaching of Protagoras. 

I said; 2 wonder whether you know what you are 
doing? 

And what am I doing? 

You are going to commit your Sou! to the care of a 
man whom you call a Sophist And yet I hardly think 
that you know what a Sophist is; and if not, then you 
do not even know to whom you are committing your 
sou! and whether the thing to which you commit your- 
self be good or evil. 

I certainly think that I do know, he replied. 

Then tell me, what do you imagine that he is? 

I tale him to be one who knows wise things, he re- 
plied, as his name implies. 

And might you not, I said, affirm this of the painter 
and of the carpenter also: Do not they, too, know wise 
things? But suppose a person were to ask us: In what 
are the painters wise? We should answer: In what re- 
lates to the making of likenesses, and similarly of other 
things. And if he were further to ask: What is the wis- 
dom of the Sophist, and what is the manufacture over 
which he presides? — how should we answer him? 

How should we answer him, Socrates? What other 
answer could there be but that he presides over the art 
which makes men eloquent? 

Yes, I replied, that is very likely true, but not enough; 
for in the answer a further question is involved: Of what 
does the Sophist male a man talk eloquently? The 
player on the lyre may be supposed to make a man talk 
eloquently about that which he makes him understand, 
that is about playing the lyre. Is not that true? 
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Yes. 

Then about what docs the Sophist make Jiim elo- 
quent? Must not he make him eloquent in that which 
he understands? 

Yes, that may be assumed. 

And what is that which the Sophist knows and makes 
his disciple know? 

Indeed, he said, I cannot tell. 

Then I proceeded to say: Well, but are you aware of 
the danger which you are incurring? If you were going 
to commit your body to some one, who might do good 
or harm to it, would you not carefully consider and ask 
the opinion of your friends and kindred, and deliberate 
many days as to whether you should give him the care 
of your body? But when die soul is in question, which 
you hold to be of far more value than the body, and 
upon the good or evil of which depends the well-being 
of your all, — about this you never consulted either with 
your father or with your brother or with any one of us 
who are your companions. But no sooner does this for- 
eigner appear, than you instantly commit your soul to 
his keeping. In the evening, as you say, you hear of 
him, and in die morning you go to him, never delib- 
erating or taking the opinion of any one as to whether 
you ought to intrust yourself to him or not, — you have 
quite made up your mind that you will at all hazards 
be a pupil of Protagoras, and are prepared to expend 
all the property of yourself and of your friends in carry- 
ing out at any price this determination, although, as 
you admit, you do not know him, and have never spoken 
with him and you call him a Sophist, but are mani- 
festly ignorant of what a Sophist is, and yet you are 
going to commit yourself to his keeping. 

When he heard me say this, he replied: No other 
inference, Socrates, can be drawn from your words. 
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I proceeded: Is not a Sophist, Hippocrates, one who 
deals wholesale or retail in the food of the soul? To 
roe that appears to be liis nature. 

And wliat, Socrates, is the food of the soul? 

Surely, I said, Knowledge is the food of the soul; and 
■we must take care, my friend, that the Sophist does not 
deceive us when he praises what he sells, like the 
dealers wholesale or retail who sell the food of the 
body; for they praise indiscriminately all their goods, 
without knowing what arc really beneficial or hurtful: 
neither do their customers know, with the exception of 
any trainer or physician who may happen to buy of 
them. In like manner those who carry about the wares 
of knowledge, and make the round of the cities, and 
sell or retail them to any customer who is in want of 
them, praise them all alike; though I should not wonder, 

O my friend, if many of them w ere really ignorant of 
their effect upon the soul; and their customers equally 
ignorant; unless he who buys of them happens to be a 
physician of the souL If, therefore, you have under- 
standing of what is good and evil, you may safely buy 
knowledge of Protagoras or of any one; but if not, then, 

O my friend, pause, and do not hazard your dearest in- 
terests at a game of chance. For there is far greater 
peril in buying knowledge than in buying meat and 
drink: the one you purchase of the wholesale or retail 
dealer, and cany them away in other vessels, and before 
you receive them into the body as food, you may deposit 
them at home and call in any experienced friend who 
knows what is good to he eaten or drunken, and what 
not, and how much, and when; and then the danger of 
purchasing them is not so great. But you cannot buy the 
wares of knowledge and carry them away in another 
vessel; when you have paid for them you must receive 
them into the soul and go your way, either greatly 
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tanned or greatly benefited; and therefore we should 
deliberate and take counsel with our elders; for we are 
still young — too young to determine such a matter. And 
now let us go, as we were intending, and hear Pro- 
tagoras; and when we have heard what he has to say, 
we may take counsel of others; for not only is Protagoras 
at the house of Callias, hut there is Hippias of Elis, and, 
if I am not mistaken, Prodicus of Ceos, and several other 
'vise men. 

To this we agreed, and proceeded on our way until 
we reached the vestibule of the house; and there we 
stopped in order to conclude a discussion which had 
arisen between us as we were going along; and we 
stood talking in the vestibule until we had finished and 
come to an understanding. And I think that the door- 
keeper, who was a eunuch, and who was probably an- 
noyed at the great inroad of the Sophists, must have 
heard -us talking. At any rate, when we knocked at the 
door, and he opened and saw us, he grumbled: They 
axe Sophists — he is not at home; and instantly gave the 
door a hearty bang with both his hands. Again we 
knocked, and he answered without opening: Did you 
not hear me say that he is not at home, fellows? But, 
my friend, I said, you need not be alarmed; for we are 
not Sophists, and we are not come to see Callias, but we 
want to see Protagoras; and I must request you to an- 
nounce us. At last, after a good deal of difficulty, the 
man was persuaded to open the door. 

When we entered, we found Protagoras taking a walk 
in the cloister; and next to him, on one side, were walk- 
ing Callias, the son of Hipponicus, and Paralus, the son 
of Pencles, who, by the mother's side, is his half-brother, 
and Chaimides, the son of Glauctm. On the other side 
of him were Xanthippus, the other son of Pericles, 
Phihppides, the son of Philomelus, also Anbxnoerus of 
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Monde, who of all the disciples of Protagoras is the most 
famous, and intends to make sophistry his profession. A 
train of listeners followed him; the greater part of them 
appeared to be foreigners, m hom Protagoras had brought 
with him out of the various cities visited by him in his 
journeys, lie, like Orpheus, attracting them by his voice, 
and they following . 1 I should mention also that there 
were some Athenians in the company. Nothing de- 
lighted me more than the precision of their movements: 
they never got into his way at all; but when he and 
those who were with him turned back, then the band 
of listeners parted regularly on either side; he was al- 
ways in front, and they wheeled round and took their 
places behind him in perfect order. 

After him, as Homer says , 2 “I lifted up my eyes and 
saw” Hippias the Elean sitting in the opposite cloister 
on a chair of state, and around him were seated on 
benches Eryrimachus, the son of Acuxnenus, and Phae- 
dms the Myrrhmusian, and Andron the son of Andro- 
tion, and there were strangers whom he had brought 
with him from his native city of Elis, and some others: 
they were putting to Hippias certain physical and as- 
tronomical questions, and he, cx cathedra, was deter- 
mining their several questions to them, and discoursing 
of them. 

Also, “my eyes beheld Tantalus ”; 3 for Prodicus the 
Ctean was at Athens: he had been lodged in a room 
which, in the days of Hippomcus , was a storehouse; 
but, as the house was full, Callias had cleared this out 
and made the room into a guest-chamber. Now Prodicus 
was still in bed, ■wrapped up In sheepskins and bed- 
clothes, of which there seemed to be a great heap; and 
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there was sitting by him on the couches near, Pausanias 
of the deme of Cerameis, and with Pausanias was a 
youth quite young, who is certainly remarkable for his 
good looks, and, if I am not mistaken, is also of a fair 
and gentle nature. I thought that I heard him called 
Agathon, and my suspicion is that he is the beloved of 
Pausanias. There was this youth, and also there were 
the hvo Adeimantuses, one the son of Cepis, and the 
other of Leucolopbides, and some others. I was very 
anxious to hear what Prodicus was saying, for he seems 
to me to be an all-wise and inspired man; but I was 
not able to get into die inner circle, and his fine deep 
voice made an echo in the room which rendered his 
words inaudible. 

No sooner had we entered than there followed us 
Alcibiades the beautiful, as you say, and I believe you; 
and also Critias the son of Callaeschrus. 

On entering we stopped a little, in order to look about 
us, and then walked up to Protagoras, and I said: 
Protagoras, my friend Hippocrates and I have come to 
see you. 

Do you wish, he said, to speak with me alone, or in 
the presence of the company? 

Whichever you please, I said, you shall determine 
when you have heard the purpose of our visit. 

And what is your purpose? he said. 

I must explain, I said, that my friend Hippocrates is 
a native Athenian, he is the son of Apollodorus, and of 
a great and prosperous house, and he is himself in natu- 
ral ability quite a match for anybody of his own age. 

I believe that he aspires to political eminence; and this 
he thinks that conversation with you is most likely to 
procure for him. And now you can determine whether 
you would wash to speak to him of your teaching alone 
or In tlie presence of the company. 
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Thank you, Socrates, for your consideration of me. 
For certainly a stranger finding his way into great cities, 
and persuading the flower of die youth in them to leave 
the company of their kinsmen or any other acquaint- 
ances, old or young, and live with him, under the idea 
that they will be improved by his conversation, ought 
to be very cautious; great jealousies are aroused by his 
proceedings, and he is the subject of many enmities and 
conspiracies. Now the art of the Sophist is, as I believe, 
of great antiquity; but in ancient times those who prac- 
tised it, fearing this odium, veiled and disguised them- 
selves under various names, some under that of poets, 
as Homer, Hesiod, and Simonides, some, of hierophants 
and prophets, as Orpheus and Musaeus, and some, as 
1 observe, even under the name of gymnastic-masters, 
like Jccus of Tarentum, or the more recently celebrated 
Uerodieus, now of Selymbria and formerly of Megara, 
who is a first-rate Sophist. Your own Agatbocles pre- 
tended to be a musician, but was really an eminent 
Sophist; also Pythocleides the Cean; and there were 
many others; and all of them, as I was saying, adopted 
these arts as veils or disguises because they were afraid 
of the odium which they would incur. But that is not 
my way, for J do not believe that they effected their 
purpose, which was to deceive the government, who 
were not blinded by them; and as to the people, they 
have no understanding, and only repeat what their 
rulers are pleased to tell them. Now to run away, and 
to be caught in running away, is the very height of 
folly, and also greatly increases the exasperation of 
mankind; for they regard him who runs away as a 
rogue, in addition to any other objections which they 
have to him; and therefore I take an entirely opposite 
course, and acknowledge myself to be a Sophist and 
instructor of mankind; such an open acknowledgment 
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appears to me to be a better sort of caution than con- 
cealment. Nor do I neglect other precautions, and there- 
fore I hope, as I may say, by the favour of heaven that 
no harm will come of die acknowledgment that X am 
a Sophist. And I have been now many years in the pro- 
fession — for all my years when added up are many: 
there is no one here present of whom I might not be 
the father. Wherefore I should much prefer conversing 
With you, if you want to speak with me, in the presence ■ 
of the company. 

As I suspected that he would like to have a little 
display and glorification in the presence of Prodieus and 
Hippias, and would gladly show us to them in the fight 
of his admirers, I said: But why should we not sum- 
mon Prodieus and Hippias and their friends to hear us? 

Very good, he said. 

Suppose, said Calfias, that we hold a council In which 
you may sit and discuss. — This was agreed upon, and 
great delight was felt at the prospect of hearing wise 
men talk, we ourselves took the chairs and benches, 
and arranged them by Hippias, where the other benches 
had been already placed. Meanwhile Callias and Alcibi- 
ades got Prodieus out of bed and brought in him and 
his companions. 

When we were all seated, Protagoras said: Now that 
tlie company are assembled, Socrates, tell me about the 
young man of whom you were just now speaking. 

I replied: I will begin again at the same point, Pro- 
tagoras, and tell you once more the purport of my visit: 
this is my friend Hippocrates, who is desirous of mak- 
ing your acquaintance; he would like to know uhat will 
happen to him if he associates with you. I have no more 
to say. 

Protagoras answered: Young man, if you associate 
with me, on the very first day you will return home a 
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better man than you came, and better on the second 
day than on the first, and better every day than you 
were on the day before. 

When I heard this, I said: Protagoras, I do not at all 
wonder at hearing you say this; even at your age, and 
with all yonr wisdom, if any one were to teach you 
what you did not know before, you would become bet- 
ter no doubt: but please to answer in a different way — 
I will explain how by an example. Let me suppose that 
Hippocrates, instead of desiring your acquaintance, 
wished to become acquainted with the young man 
Zeuxippus of Heraclea, who has lately been in Athens, 
and he had come to him as he has come to you, and 
had heard him say, as be has beard you say, that every 
day he would grow and become better if he associated 
with him: and then suppose that he were to ask him, 
"In what shall I become better, and in what shall I 
grow?” — Zeuxippus would answer, “In painting.” And 
suppose that he went to Orthagoras the Theban, and 
heard him say the same thing, and asked him, “In what 
shall I become better day by day?" he would reply, *Tn 
flute-playing.” Now I want you to make the same sort 
of answer to this young man and to me, who am asking 
questions on his account. When you say that on the Erst 
day on which he associates with you he will return 
home a better man, and on every day will grow in like 
manner, — in what Protagoras, will he be better? and 
about what? 

When Protagoras heard me say this, he replied: You 
ask questions fairly, and I like to answer a question 
which is fairly put If Hippocrates comes to me fie will 
not experience the sort of drudgeiy with which other 
Sophists are in the habit of insulting their pupils; who, 
when they have just escaped from die arts, are taken 
and driven back into them by these teachers, and made 
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to learn calculation, and astronomy, and geometry, and 
music (he gave a look at Hippias as he said this) ; but 
if he comes to me, he will learn that which he comes 
to leam. And this is prudence in affairs private as well 
as public; he will learn to order his own house in the 
hest manner, and he will be able to speak and act for 
the best in the affairs of the state. 

Do I understand you, I said; and is your meaning 
that you teach the art of politics, and that you promise 
to make men good, citizens? 

That, Socrates, is exactly the profession which 1 make. 

Then, I said, you do indeed possess a noble ait, if 
there is no mistake about this; for I will freely confess 
to you, Protagoras, that I have a doubt whether this 
art is capable of being taught, and yet I know not how 
to disbelieve your assertion. And I ought to tell you 
why I am of opinion that this art cannot be taught or 
communicated by man to man. I say that the Athenians 
are an understanding people, and indeed they are es- 
teemed to be such by the other Hellenes. Now I ob- 
serve that when we are met together in the assembly, 
and the matter in hand relates to building, the builders 
are summoned as advisers; when the question is one of 
ship-building, then the ship-wrights, and the like of 
other arts which they think capable of being taught and 
learned. And if some person offers to give them advice 
who is not supposed by them to have any skill in the 
art, even though he be good-looking, and rich, and 
noble, they will not listen to him, but laugh and hoot 
at him, until either he is clamoured down and retires 
of himself, or if he persist, he is dragged away or put 
out by the constables at the command of the piytanes. 
This is their way of behaving about professors of the 
arts. But when the question is an affair of state, then 
everybody is free to have a say— -carpenter, tinker, cob- 
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bier, sailor, passenger; rich and poor, high and low— 
any one who likes gets up, and no one reproaches him, 
as in the former case, with not having learned, and hav- 
ing no teacher, and yet giving advice; evidently because 
they are under the impression that this sort of knowl- 
edge cannot be taught And not only is this true of the 
state, hut of individuals; the best and wisest of our 
citizens are unable to impart their political wisdom to 
others: as for example, Pericles, the father of these 
young men, who gave them excellent instruction in all 
that could be learned from masters, in his own depart- 
ment of politics neither taught them, nor gave them 
teachers; but they were allowed to wander at their 
own free will in a sort of hope that they would light 
upon virtue of their own accord. Or take another ex- 
ample: there was Cleinias, the younger brother of our 
friend Aldbiades, of whom this very same Pericles was 
the guardian; and he being in fact under the apprehen- 
sion that Cleinias would be corrupted by Aldbiades, 
took him away, and placed him in the house of Ariphron 
to be educated; but before six months had elapsed, 
Ariphron sent him hack, not knowing what to do with 
him. And I could mention numberless other instances of 
persons who were good themselves, and never yet made 
any one eke good, whether friend or stranger. Now I, 
Protagoras, having these examples before me, am in- 
clined to think that virtue cannot be taught. But then 
again, when I listen to your words, I waver; and am 
disposed to think that there must be something in what 
you say, because I know that you have great experience, 
and learning, and invention. And I wish that you would, 
if possible, show me a little more clearly that virtue car* 
be taught. Will you be so good? 

That I will, Socrates, and gladly. But what would 
you khe? Shall I, as an elder, speak to you os younger 
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roen in an apologue or myth, or shall I argue out the 

question? 

To this several of the company answered that he 
should choose for himself. 

Well, then, he said, I think that the myth will be 
more interesting. 

Once upon a time there were gods only, and no 
mortal creatures. But when the time came that these 
also should be created, the gods fashioned them out of 
earth and fire and various mixtures of both elements 
in the interior of the earth; and when they were about 
to bring them into the light of day, they ordered Pro- 
metheus and Epimetheus to equip them, and to dis- 
tribute to them severally their proper qualities. Epime- 
theus said to Prometheus: “Let me distribute, and do 
you inspect.” This was agreed, and Epimetheus made 
the distribution. There were some to whom he gave 
strength without swiftness, while be equipped the 
Weaker with swiftness; some he armed, and others he 
left unarmed; and devised for the latter some other 
means of preservation, making some large, and having 
their size as a protection, and others small, whose nature 
was to fly in the air or burrow in the ground; this was 
to he their way of escape. Thus did he compensate them 
with, the view of preventing any race from becoming 
extinct. And when he had provided against their de- 
struction by one another, he contrived also a means of 
protecting them against the seasons of heaven; clothing 
them with close hair and thick sldns sufficient to defend 
them against the winter cold and able to resist the sum- 
mer heat, so that they might ha\e a natural bed of 
their own when they wanted to rest; also he furnished 
them with hoofs and hair and hard and callous skins 
Under their feet. Then he gave them varieties of food. — 
herbs of the soil to some, to others fruits of trees, and to 
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others roots, and to some again he gave other animals 
as food. And some lie made to have few young ones, 
while those who were their prey were very prolific; and 
in this manner the race was preserved. Thus did Epi- 
metlicus, who, not being very wise, forgot that he bad 
distributed among the brute animals all the qualities 
which he had to give, — and when he came to man, who 
was still unprovided, he was terribly perplexed. Now' 
while he was in this perplexity, Prometheus came to 
inspect the distribution, and he found that the other 
animals were suitably furnished, but that man alone was 
naked and shoeless, and had neither bed nor arms of 
defence. The appointed hour was approaching when 
man in his turn was to go forth into the light at day; 
and Prometheus, not knowing how he could devise his 
salvation, stole the mechanical arts of Hephaestus and 
Athene, and fire with them (they could neither have 
been acquired nor used without fire), and gave them 
to man. Thus man had the wisdom necessary to the 
support of life, but political wisdom he had not; for 
that was in the keeping of Zeus, and the power of 
Prometheus did not extend to entering into the citadel 
of heaven, where Zeus dwelt, who, moreover, had terri- 
ble sentinels; but he did enter by stealth into the com- 
mon workshop of Athene and Hephaestus, in which 
the}’ used to practise their favourite arts, and carried 
off Hephaestus’ art of working by fire, and also the art 
of Athene, and gave them to man. And in this way 
man was supplied with the means of life. But Prome- 
theus is said to have been afterwards prosecuted for 
theft, owing to the blunder of Epimetheus. 

Now man, having a share of the divine attributes, 
was at first the only one of the animals who had any 
gods, because he alone was of their kindred, and he 
would raise altars and images of them. He was not long 
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10 mv enting articulate speech and names; and he also 
constructed houses and clothes and shoes and beds, 
and drew sustenance from the earth. Thus provided, 
Mankind at first lived dispersed, and there were no 
Cities. But the consequence was that they were de- 
stroyed by the wild beasts, for they were utterly weak 
® comparison of them, and their art was only sufficient 
to provide them with the means of life, and did not 
enable them to carry on war against the animals: food 
they had, but not as yet the art of government, of which 
“ e art of war is a part. After a while the desire of self- 
preservation gathered diem into cities; but when .they 
'vere gathered together, having no art of government, 
“'ey evil intreated one another, and were again in proc- 
ess of dispersion and destruction. Zeus feared that the 
entire race would be exterminated, and so he sent 
Hermes to them, bearing reverence and justice to be 
the ordering principles of cities and the bonds of friend- 
ship and conciliation. Hermes asked Zeus how he should 
impart justice and reverence among men: — Should he 
distribute them as the arts are distributed; that is to 
say, to a favoured few only, one skilled individual hav- 
mg enough of medicine or of any other art for many 
unskilled ones? "Shall this be the manner in which I 
am to distribute justice and reverence among men, or 
shall I give them to all?” “To all,” said Zeus; "I should 
hke them all to have a share; for cities cannot exist, if 
a few only share in the virtues, as in the arts. And fur- 
ther, make a law by my order, that he who has no part 
in reverence and justice shall be put to death, for he is 
a plague of the state.” 

And this is the reason, Socrates, why die Athenians 
and mankind in general, when the question relates to 
Carpentering or any other mechanical art, allow but a 
few to share in their deliberations; and when any one 
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else interferes, then, as you say, they object, if he be 
not of the favoured few; which, as I reply, is very natu- 
ral, But when they meet to deliberate about political 
virtue, which proceeds onty by way of justice and wis- 
dom, they arc patient enough of any man who speaks 
of them, as is also natural, because they think that 
every man ought to share in this sort of virtue, and that 
states could not exist if this were otherwise. I have 
explained to you, Socrates, the reason of this phenome- 

And that you may not suppose yourself to be de- 
ceived in thinking that all men regard every man as 
having a share of justice or honesty and of every other 
political virtue, let me give you a further proof, which 
is this. In other cases, as you are aware, if a man says 
that he is a good flute-player, or skilful in any other art 
in which he has no skill, people either laugh at him or 
are angry with him, and his relations think that he is 
mad and go and admonish him; but when honesty is in 
question, or some other political virtue, even if they 
know that he is dishonest, yet, if the man comes publicly 
’forward and tells the truth about his dishonesty, then, 
what in the other case was held by them to be good' 
sense, they now deem to be madness. They say that all 
men ought to profess honesty whether they are honest 
or not, and that a man is out of his mind who says 
anything else. Their notion is, that a man must have 
some degree of honesty; and that if he has none at all 
he ought not to be in the world. 

I have been showing that they are right in admitting 
every man as a counsellor about this sort of virtue, as 
they are of opinion that every man is a partaker of it. 
And I will now endeavour to show further that they do 
not conceive this virtue to be given by nature, or to 
grow spontaneously, but to be a thing which may be 
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kught; and which comes to a man by taking pains. No 
“-would ^ ns ^ ruc *> no one would rebuke, or be angry 
with those whose calamities they suppose to be due to 
nature or chance; they do not try to punish or to pre- 
^nt them from being what they are; they do but pity 
e *n. Who is so foolish as to chastise or instruct the 
agty. or the diminutive, or the feeble? And for this 
j^ason. Because he knows that good and evil of this 
j udo is the work of nature and of chance; whereas if 
a man is wanting in those good qualities which are at- 
tained by study and exercise and teaching, 3nd has 
Only the contrary evil qualities, other men are angry 
with him, and punish and reprove him — of these evil 
qualities one is impiety, another injustice, and they 
ma y be described generally as the very opposite of 
political virtue. In such cases any man will be angry 
With another, and reprimand him, — clearly because he 
thinks that by study and learning, the virtue in which 
the other is deficient may be acquired. If you will think, 
Socrates, of the nature of punishment, you will see at 
once that in the opinion of mankind virtue may be ac- 
quired; no one punishes the evil-doer under the notion, 
or for the reason, that he has done wrong, — only the 
unreasonable fury of a beast acts in that manner. But 
he who desires to inflict rational punishment does not 
retaliate for a past wrong which cannot be undone; he 
has regard to the future, and is desirous that the man 
who is punished, and he who sees him punished, may 
be deterTed from doing wrong again. He punishes for 
the sake of prevention, thereby clearly implying that 
virtue is capable of being taught This is the notion of 
all who retaliate upon others either privately or publicly. 
And the Athenians, too, your own citizens, like other 
men, punish and take vengeance on all whom they re- 
gard as evil-doers; and hence we may infer them to be 
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of the number of those who think that virtue may be 
acquired and taught. Thus far, Socrates, I have shown 
you clearly enough, if I am not mistaken, that your 
countrymen are right in admitting the tinker and the 
cobbler to advise about politics, and also that they 
deem virtue to be capable of being taught and acquired. 

There yet remains one difficulty which has been raised 
by you about the sons of good men. What is the reason 
why good men teach their sons the knowledge which is 
gained from teachers, and make them wise in that, but 
do nothing towards improving them in the virtues 
w’hich distinguish themselves? And here, Socrates, I will 
leave the apologue and resume the argument. Please to 
consider: Is there or is there not some one quality of 
which all the citizens must be partakers, if there is to 
be a city at all? In the answer to this question is con- 
tained the only solution of your difficulty; there is no 
other. For if there be any such quality, and this quality 
or unity is not the art of the carpenter, or the smith, or 
the potter, but justice and temperance and holiness and, 
in a word, manly virtue — if this is the quality of which 
all men must be partakers, and which is the very con- 
dition of their learning or doing anything else, and if 
he who is wanting in this, whether he be a child only or 
a grown-up man or woman, must be taught and pun- 
ished, until by punishment he becomes better, and he 
who rebels against instruction and punishment is either 
exiled or condemned to death under the idea that he is 
incurable — -if what I am saying be true, good men have 
their sons taught other things and not this, do consider 
tow extraordinary their conduct would appear to be. 
For we have shown that they think virtue capable of 
being taught and cultivated both in private and public; 
and notwithstanding, they have their sons taught lesser 
matters, ignorance of which does not involve the pun- 
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n * * death: but greater things, of which the ig- 
cause death and exile to those who have 
0 aining or knowledge of them — aye, and confisca- 
f ° n ., a . S We ^ &s death, and, in a word, may be the ruin of 
ami es -those things, I say, they are supposed not 
? — n °t to take the utmost care that they 

°uld leam. How improbable is this, Socrates! 
aueatfon and admonition commence in the first 
childhood, and last to the very end of life. 
Other and nurse and father and tutor are vying with 
°oe another about the improvement of the child as soon 
ever he is able to understand what is being said to 
“hn: he cannot say or do anything without their setting 
Orth to him that this is just and that is unjust; this is 
honourable, that is dishonourable; this is holy, that is 
unholy; do this and abstain from that. And if he obeys, 
and good, if not, he is straightened by threats and 
blows, hke a piece of bent or warped wood. At a later 
stage they send him to teachers, and enjoin them to see 
to his manners even more than to his reading and music; 
and the teachers do as they are desired. And when the 
hoy has learned his letters and is beginning to under- 
stand what is written, as before he understood only 
what was spoken, they put into his hands the works 
°f great poets, which he reads sitting on a bench at 
school, in these are contained many admonitions, and 
many tales, and praises, and encomia of ancient famous 
men, which he is required to learn by heart, in order 
that be may imitate or emulate them and desire to be- 
come like them. Then, again, the teachers of the lyre 
take similar care that tlieir young disciple is temperate 
and gets Into no mischief; and when they have taught 
him the use of the lyre, they introduce liim to the poems 
of other excellent poets, who are the ljTic poets; and 
these they set to music, and make their harmonies and 
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rhythms quite familiar to the children’s souls, in order 
that they may learn to be more gentle, and harmonious, 
and rhythmical, and so more fitted for speech and ac- 
tion; for the life of man in every part has need of har- - 
mony and rhythm. Then they send them to the master 
of gymnastic, in order that their bodies may better min- _ 
ister to the virtuous mind, and that they may not be 
compelled through bodily weakness to play the coward 
in war or on any other occasion. This is what is done 
by those who have the means, and those who have the 
means are the rich; their children begin to go to school 
soonest and leave off latest. When they have done with 
masters, the state again compels them to leam the laws, 
and live after the pattern which they furnish, and not 
after their own fancies; and just as in learning to write, 
the writing-master first draws lines with a style for the 
use of the young beginner, and gives him the tablet and 
makes him follow the lines, so the city draws the laws, 
which were the invention of good lawgivers living in the 
olden time; these are given to the young man, in order 
to guide him in his conduct whether he is commanding 
or obeying; and he who transgresses them is to be cor- 
rected, or, in other words, called to account, which is 
a term used not only in your country, but also in many 
others, seeing that justice calls men to account Now 
when there is all this care about virtue private and 
public, why, Socrates, do you still wonder and doubt 
whether virtue can he taught? Cease to wonder, for 
the opposite would be far more surprising. 

But why then do the sons of good fathers often turn 
out ill? There is nothing very wonderful in tills; for, as 
I ha' c been saying, the existence of a state implies that 
virtue is not any man’s private possession. If so— 
and nothing can be truer— then I will furtlier ask you 
imagine. 05 *ui illustration, some oilier pursuit or 
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this part of the world. And you, Socrates, are discon- 
tented, and why? Because all men are teachers of vir- 
tue, each one according to his ability; and you say. 
Where are the teachers? You might as well ask. Who 
teaches Greek? For of that too there will not be any 
teachers found. Or you might ask. Who is to teach the 
sons of our artisans this same art which they have 
learned of their fathers? He and his fellow-workmen 
have taught them to the best of their ability, — but who 
will cany them further in their arts? And you would 
certainly have a difficulty, Socrates, in finding a teacher 
of them; but there would be no difficulty in finding a 
teacher of those who are wholly ignorant And this is 
true of virtue or of anything else; if a man is better able 
than we are to promote virtue ever so little, we must 
be content with, the result A teacher of this sort I be- 
lieve myself to be, and above all other men to have the 
knowledge which makes a man noble and good; and I 
give my pupils their money's-worth, and even more, as 
they themselves confess. And therefore I have intro- 
duced the following mode of payment: — When a man 
has been my pupil, if he likes he pays my price, but 
there is no compulsion; and if he does not like, he has 
only to go into a temple and take an oath of the value 
of the instructions, and he pays no more than he de- 
clares to be their value. 

Such is my apologue, Socrates, and such is the argu- 
ment by wlxich I endeavour to show that virtue may be 
taught, and that this is the opinion of the Athenians. 
And I ha\e also attempted to show that you are not to 
wonder at good fathers having bad sons, or at good sons 
having bad fathers, of which the sons of Polyclcittis af- 
ford an example, who are the companions of our friends 
here, ParaluS and Xanthippus, but are notlung in com- 
parison with their father; and tliis is true of the sons of 
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®any other artists. As yet I ought not to say the same of 
aralus and Xanthippus themselves, for they are young 
an ^ere is still hope of them. 

Protagoras ended, and in my ear 

“So charming left his voice, that I the while 
nought him still speaking; still stood fixed to hear,” * 

At length, when the truth dawned upon me, that he had 
really finished, not without difficulty I began to collect 
•nyself, and looking at Hippocrates, I said to him; O son 
Apollodorus, how deeply grateful I am to you for 
having brought me hither; 1 would not have missed die 
speech of Protagoras for a great deal. For 1 used to im- 
®g*ne that no human care could make men good, but I 
Know better now. Yet I have still one very small diffi- 
<ailty which I am sure that Protagoras will easily explain, 
as he has already explained so much. If a man were to 
go and consult Pericles or any of our great speakers 
about these matters, he might perhaps bear as fine a 
discourse; but then when one has a question to ask of 
any of them, like hooks, they can neither answer nor 
ask; and if any one challenges the least particular of 
theb speech, they go ringing on in a long harangue, like 
bra7cn pots, which when they are struck continue to 
sound unless some one puts his hand upon them; 
"heteas our friend Protagoras can not only make a good 
speech, as he has already shown, but when lie is asked 
a question lie can answer briefly, ant! when he asks he 
"ill wait and hear the answer; and this Is a very me 
gift. Now I, Protagoras, want to ask of you a little ques- 
tion. which if you will only answer. I shall be quite 
Satisfied. You were saying that virtue can be taught;— 
that I will talo upon your authority, and there it no one 
to whom I am more ready to trust. But I marvel at one 
' HooowtJ t«r Milton. Ixnt, Vui. a, 
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thing about which I should like to have my mind set 
at rest. You were speaking of Zeus sending justice and 
reverence to men; and several times while you were 
speaking, justice, and temperance, and holiness, and all 
these qualities, were described by you as if together 
they made up virtue. Now I want you to tell me truly 
whether virtue is one whole, of which justice and tem- 
perance and holiness are parts; or whether all these are 
only the names of one and the same thing: that is the 
doubt which still lingers in my mind. 

There is no difficulty, Socrates, in answering that the 
qualities of which you are speaking are the parts of 
virtue which is one. . 

And are they parts, I said, in the same sense in which 
mouth, nose, and eyes, and ears, are the parts of a face; 
or are they like the parts of gold, which differ from the 
whole and from one another only in being larger or 
smaller? 

I should say that they differed, Socrates, in the first 
way; they are related to one another as the parts of a 
face are related to the whole face. 

And do men have some one part and some another 
part of virtue? Or if a man has one part, must he also 
have all the others? , 

By no means, he said; for many a man is brave and 
not just, or just and not 'vise. 

You would not deny, then, that courage and wisdom 
are also parts of virtue? 

Most undoubtedly they are, he answered; and wis- 
dom is the noblest of the parts. 

And they are all different from one another? I said. 

And has each of them a distinct function like the parts 
of the face, — the eye, for example, is not like the ear, 
and has not the same functions; and the other parts are 
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none of them like one another, either in their functions, 
M in any other way? I want to know whether the com- 
parison holds concerning the parts o£ virtue. Do they 
also differ from one another in themselves and in their 
functions? For that is clearly what the simile would 
imply. 

Yes, Socrates, you are right in supposing that they 
differ. 

Then, I said, no other part of virtue is Idee knowledge. 
Or like justice, or like courage, or like temperance, or like 
holiness? 

No, he answered. 

Well then, l said, suppose that you and I enquire into 
their natures. And first, you would agree with me that 
justice is of the nature of a thing, would you not? That is 
my opinion: would it not be yours also? 

Mine also, he said. 

And suppose that some one were to ask us, saying, 
“O Protagoras, and you, Socrates, what about this thing 
which you were calling justice, is it just or unjust?” — and 
I were to answer, just: would you vote with me or 
against me? 

With you, he said. 

Thereupon I should answer to him who asked me, that 
justice is of the nature of the just: would not you? 

Yes, he said. 

And suppose that he went on to say: "Well now, is 
there also such a thing os holiness?” — we should answer, 
**Yes,” if I am not mistaken? 

Yes, he said. 

Which you would also acknowledge to be a tiling — 
should we not sav so? 

He assented. 

"And Is this a sort of thing which is of tile nature of 
tho holy, ot of the nature of the unholy?" I should be 
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angry at Jits putting such a question, and should say, 
“Peace, man; nothing can l>e holy if holiness is not holy." 
What would you say? Would you not answer in the 
same way? 

Certainly, he said. 

And then after this suppose that he came and asked 
us, “What were you saying just now? Perhaps I may not 
have heard you rightly, but you seemed to me to be 
saying that the parts of virtue were not the same as one 
another." I should reply, 'Toil certainly heard that said, 
but not, ns you imagine, by me; for I only asked the 
question; Protagoras gave the answer." And suppose 
that he turned to you and said, “Is this true, Protagoras? 
and do you maintain that one part of virtue is unlike 
another, and is this your position?" — how would you 
answer him? 

I could not help acknowledging die truth of what he 
said, Socrates. 

Well then, Protagoras, we will assume this; and now 
supposing that he proceeded to say further, “Then holi- 
ness is not of the nature of justice, nor justice of the 
nature of holiness, but of the nature of unhohness; and 
holiness is of the nature of the not just, and therefore 
of the unjust, and the unjust is the unholy”: how shall 
we answer him? I should certainly answer him on my 
own behalf that justice is holy, and that holiness is just; 
and I would say in like manner on your behalf also, if 
you would allow me, that justice is either the same with 
holiness, or very nearly the same; and above all I would 
assert that justice is like holiness and holiness is like 
justice; and I wish that you would tell me whether I 
may be permitted to give this answer on your behalf, 
and whether you would agree with me. 

He replied, I cannot simply agree, Socrates, to the 
proposition that justice is holy and that holiness is just. 
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And temperance mai.es them temperate? 

Certainly. « 

And they who do not act rightly net foolishly, and in 
acting Urns arc not temperate? 

I agree, he said. 

Then to act foolishly is the opposite of acting tem- 
perately? 

He assented. 

And foolish actions are done by folly, and temperate 
actions by temperance? 

He agreed. 

And that is done strongly which is done by strength, 
and that which is weakly done, by weakness? 

He assented. 

* And that which Is done with swiftness is dono swiftly, 

- and that which is done with slowness, slowly? 

He assented again. 

And that which Is done in the same manner, is done 
by the same; and that which is done in an opposite 
manner by the opposite? 

He agreed. 

Once more, I said, is there anything beautiful? 

Yes. 

To which the only opposite is the ugly? 

There is no other. 

And is there anything good? 

There is. 

To U'hich the only opposite is the evil? 

There is no other. 

And there is the acute in sound 3 

True. 

To which the only opposite is the grave? 

There is no other, he said, but that 

Then every opposite has one opposite only and no 
more? 
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they are not only distinct, but dissimilar, both in them- 
selves and in their functions, like the parts of a face. 
"Which of these two assertions shall we renounce? For 
both of them together are certainly not in harmony; 
they do not accord or agree: for how can they be said 
to agree if everything is assumed to have only one op- 
posite and not more than one, and yet folly, which is 
one, has clearly the two opposites — wisdom and tem- 
perance? Is not that true, Protagoras? What else would 
you say? 

He assented, but with great reluctance. 

Then temperance and wisdom are the same, as be- 
fore justice and holiness appeared to us to be nearly the 
same. And now, Protagoras, I said, we must finish the 
enquiry, and not faint. Do you think that an unjust man 
can be temperate in his injustice? 

I should be ashamed, Socrates, he said, to acknowl- 
edge this which nevertheless many may be found to as- 
sert. 


And shall I argue with them or with you? I replied. 

I would rather, he said, that you should argue with 
the many first, if you will. 

Whichever you please, if you will only answer me and 
say whether you are of their opinion or not. My object 
is to test the validity of the argument; and yet the re- 
sult may be that I who ask and you who answer may 
both be put on our trial. 

Protagoras at first made a show of refusing, as he said 
that the argument was not encouraging, at length, he 


consented to answer. 

Now then, I said, begin at the beginning and answer 
me. You think that some men are temperate, and yet 


yU he said, let that be admitted. 
And temperance is good sense? 
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Yes. 

And good sense is good counsel in doing injustice? 

Jf they succeed, I said, or if they do not succeed? 

« they succeed. 

And you would admit the existence of goods? 

Yes. 

And is the good that which is expedient for man? 
ies, indeed, he said: and there are some things which 
m *y k* inexpedient, and yet I call them good. 

I thought that Protagoras was getting r uffle d and ex- 
c, ted; he seemed to be setting himself in an attitude of 
War. Seeing this, I minded my business, and gently 


When you say, Protagoras, that things inexpedient 
are good, do you mean inexpedient for man only, or in- 
expedient altogether? and do you call the latter good? 

Certainly not the last, he replied; for I know of many 
things, — meats, drinks, medicines, and ten thousand 
other things, which are inexpedient for man, and some 
which are expedient; and some which are neither ex- 
pedient nor inexpedient for man, but only for horses; 
and some for oxen only, and some for dogs; and some 
for no animals, but only for trees; and some for the 
roots of trees and not for their branches, as for example, 
manure, which is a good thing when laid about the 
roots of a tree, but utterly destructive if thrown upon 
the shoots and young branches; or I may instance alive 
oil, which is mischievous to all plants, and generally 
most injurious to the hair of every animal with the 
exception of man, but beneficial to human hair and to 
the human body generally; and even in this application 
(so various and changeable is the nature of the benefit), 
that which is the greatest good to the outward parts of 
a man, is a very great evil to his inward parts: and for 
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this reason physicians always forbid their patients the 
use of oil in their food, except in very small quantities, 
just enough to extinguish the disagreeable sensation of 
smell in meats and sauces. 

\\ hen lie had given this answ er, the company cheered 
him. And I said: Protagoras, I have a wretched memory, 
and when any one makes a long speech to me I never 
remember what he is talking about. As then, if I bad 
been deaf, and you were going to converse with me, 
you would have had to raise your voice; so now, havin" 
such a bad memory, I will ask you to cut your answers 
shorter, if you would take me with you. 

What do you mean? he said: how am I to shorten my 
answers? shall I make them too short? 

Certainly not, I said. 

But short enough? 

Yes, I said. 

Shall I answer what appears to me to be short 
enough, or what appears to you to be short enough? 

I have heard, I said, that you can speak and teach 
others to speak about the same things at such length • 
that words never seemed to fail, or with such brevity 
that no one could use fewer of them. Please therefore 
if you talk with me, to adopt the latter or more com- 
pendious method. 

Socrates, he replied, many a battle of words have I 
fought, and if I had followed the method of disputa- 
tion which my adversaries desired, as you want me to 
do, I should have been no better than another, and the 
name of Protagoras would have been nowhere. 

I saw that he was not satisfied with his previous an- 
swers, and that he would not play the part of answerer 
any more if he could help; and I considered that there 
was no call upon me to continue the conversation; so I 
said: Protagoras, I do not wish to force the conversation 
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Upon you if you had rather not, but when you are will- 
1Q g to argue with me in such a way that I can follow 
you, then I will argue with you. Now you, as is said of 
you by others and as you say of yourself, are able to 
ave discussions in shorter forms of speech as well as in 
‘“iger, for you are a master of wisdom; but I cannot 
manage these long speeches: I only wish that I could. 
*°u> on the other hand, who are capable of either, 
cu ght to speak shorter as I beg you, and then we might 
converse. But I see that you are disinclined, and as I 
nave an engagement which will prevent my staying to 
near you at greater length (for I have to be in another 
place), I wffl depart; although I should have liked to 
have heard you. 

Thus I spoke, and was rising from my seat, when 
Callias seized me by the right hand, and in his left 
hand caught hold of this old cloak of mine. He said: 
We cannot let you go, Socrates, for if you leave us there 
'vill be an end of our discussions: I must therefore beg 
you to remain, as there is nothing in the world that I 
should like better than to hear you and Protagoras dis- 
course. Do not deny the company this pleasure. 

Now I had got up, and was in the act of departure. 
Son of Hipponicus, I replied, I have always admired, 
and do now heartily applaud and love your philosophical 
spirit, and 1 would gladly comply with your request, if 
1 could. But die truth is that I cannot. And what you 
ask is as great an impossibility to me, as if you bade me 
run a race with Crison of Himera, when in his prime, or 
with some one of the long or day course runners. To 
such a request I should reply that I would fain ask the 
same of my own legs; but they refuse to comply. And 
therefore if you want to see Crison and me in the same 
stadium, you must bid him slacken his speed to mine, 
for I cannot run quickly, and he can run slowly. And 
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In like manner if you want to liear me and Protagoras 
ls ?*j ,lrs ’ n S’ h' ou must ask him to sliortcn his answers, 
and keep to the point, as he d;d at first; if not, how eon 
there bo any discussion? For discussion is one thing.- 
ana making an oration is quite another, in my humble 
opinion. / 


But you see, Socrates, said Callias, that Protagoras 
y air y claim to speak in his own way, just as you 
chum to speak in yours. 7 1 7 

Here Alcibiades interposed, and said; That, Callias, 
IS not a true statement of the case. For our friend Soc- 
J?5i ° d e mitS he “nnot make a speech— in this he 
P'Magoras; hut I should be greatly 
surprised if he yielded to any living man in the power of 
“if a PP rcllen<ii ”g an argument. Now if Pro. 
tagoras mil make a similar admission, and confess that 
he IS inferior to Socrates in argumentative skill that is 
enough for Socrates; but if he claims a superiority in 
argument as welUet him ask and answer-net when 
a question rs asked, slipping away from the pomtr and 
mstead of answering, making a speech at surf, length 
“" ol fo-got the question at issue 

(not that Socrates is likely to forget_I mill be bound for 
that, although he may protend in fun that he has a had 
memory). And Socrates appears to me to be more in the 
right than Protagoras; that is my view, and every man 
ought to say what he thinks. 1 

When Alcibiades had done speaking, some one 

Critias, I believe went on to say: O Prodicus and H:p- 
pias, Callias appears to me to be a partisan of Protag- 
oras: and this led Alcibiades, who loves opposition, to 
take the other side. But we should not be partisans either 
of Socrates or of Protagoras; let us rather unite in en- 
treating both of them not to break up the discussion. 
Prodicus added. That, Critias, seems to me to be well 
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meanest of mankind! I do pray and advise you, Protag- 
oras, and you, Socrates, to agree upon a compromise. 
Let us be your peacemakers. And do not you, Socrates, 
aim at this precise and extreme brevity in discourse, if 
Protagoras objects, but loosen and let go the reins of 
speech, that your words may be grander and more be- 
coming to you . 1 Neither do you, Protagoras, go forth 
on the gale with every sail set out of sight of land into 
an ocean of words, but let there be a mean observed by 
both of you. Do as I say. And let me also persuade you 
to choose an arbiter or overseer or president; he will 
keep watch over your words and will prescribe their 
proper length. 

This proposal was received by the company with 
universal approval; Callias said that he would not let 
me off, and they begged me to choose an arbiter. But I 
said that to choose an umpire of discourse would be 
.unseemly; for if the person chosen was inferior, then 
the inferior or worse , ought not to preside over 'the 
better; or if he was equal, neither would that be well; 
for he who is our equal will do as we do, and what will 
be the use of choosing him? And if you say, "Let us 
have a better then," — to that I answer that you cannot 
have any one who is wiser than Protagoras. And if you • 
choose another who is not really better, and whom you 
only say is better, to put another over him as though he t 
, were an inferior person would be an unworthy reflection 
on him; not tliat, as far os I am concerned, any reflection 
is of much consequence to me. Let me tell you then 
what 1 will do in order tliat the conversation and dis- 
cussion may go on as 5 ou desire. If Protagoras Is not 
disposed to answer, let him ask and I u ill answer; and * 
J will endeavour to show at the same time how, as I 
maintain, he ought to answer: and when I Itave an- 

• Reeling /fu*» 
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'ered BS many questions as be likes to ask, let him in 
rea e , roanner WWW me; and if be seems to be not very 
Vo ^ j* answering the precise question asked of him, 
V U atlC * w *^ ' m i te in entreating him, as you entreated 
e . f ^ the discussion. And this will require no 

specul arbiter — all of you shall be arbiters. 

his was generally approved, and Protagoras, though 
er y much against his will, was obliged to agree that 
e would ask questions; and when he had put a suffi- 
cient number of them, that be would answer in his turn 
ose which be was asked in short replies. He began 
0 put his questions as follows:— 

. • v m °P^ n * on > Socrates, he said, that skill in poetry 
J* principal part of education; and this I conceive to 
he the power of knowing what compositions of the poets 
are correct, and what are not, and how they are to be 
distinguished, and of explaining when asked the reason 
, of the difference. And 1 propose to transfer the question . 
which you and I have been discussing to the domain of 
poetry; we will speak as before of virtue, but in refer- 
ence to a passage of a poet. Now Simonides says to 
Scopas the son of Creon the Thessalian: — 

"Hardly on the one hand can a man become truly good, 

■ built four-square in hands and feet and mind, a work with- 
out a flaw." 

Do you know the poem? or shall I repeat the whole? 

There is no need, I said, for I am perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the ode, — I have made a careful study of 
it. 

Very well, he said. And do you think that the ode is 
a good composition, and true? 

Yes, I said, both good and true. 

But if there is a contradiction, can the composition 
be good or tine? 

No, not in that case, I replied. 
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And is there not a contradiction? he asked. Reflect 

Well, my friend, I have reflected. 

And does not the poet proceed to say, “I do not agree 
with the word of Pittacus, albeit the utterance of a wise 
man: Hardly can a man be good?” Now you will ob- 
serve that this is said by the same poet. 

I know it 

And do you think, he said, that the two sayings are 
consistent? 

Yes, I said, I think so (at the same time I could not 
help fearing that there might be something in what he 
said). And you think otherwise? 

Why, he said, how can he be consistent in both? First 
of all, premising as his own thought, “Hardly can a 
man become truly good”; and then a little further on in 
the poem, forgetting, and blaming Pittacus and refusing 
to agree with him, when he says, “Hardly can a man 
be good,” which is the very same thing. And yet when 
he blames him who says the same with himself, he 
blames himself; so that he must be wrong either in his 
first or his second assertion. 

Many of the audience cheered and applauded this. 
And I felt at first giddy and faint, as if I had received a 
blow from the hand of an expert boxer, when I beard 
his words and the sound of the cheering; and to confess 
the truth, I wanted to get time to think what the mean- 
ing of the poet really was. So I turned to Prodicus and 
called him. Prodicus, I said, Simonides is a countryman 
of yours, and you ought to come to Jiis aid. I must ap- 
peal to you, like the river Scamander in Homer, who, 
when beleaguered by Achilles, summons the Sirnois to 
aid him, saying: 

"Brother dear, let us both together stay the force of the 
hero.” * 

•Iliad xa- 3°8. 
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■And I summon you, for I am afraid that Protagoras will 
. . an en d °f Simonides. Now is the time to rehabili- 
e Simonides, by the application of your philosophy of 
which enables you to distinguish “will" and 
'iv i 511 a ^ e other charming distinctions like those 

ich you drew just now. And I should hke to know 
w ether you would agree with me; for I am of opinion 
t there is no contradiction in the words of Simonides. 
Ana first of all I wish that you would say whether, in 
your opinion, Prodicus, “being” is the same as “becom- 

ing.” 

Not the same, certainly, replied Prodicus. 

not Simonides first set forth, as his own view, 
oiat "Hardly can a man become truly good’? 

Quite right, said Prodicus. 

And then he blames Pittacus, not, as Protagoras im- 
a gines, for repeating that which he says himself, but for 
saying something different from himself. Pittacus does 
not say as Simonides says, that hardly can a man be* 
come good, but hardly can a man be good, and our 
friend Prodicus would maintain that being, Protagoras, 
is not the same as becoming; and if they are not the 
same, then Simonides is not inconsistent with himself. I 
dare say that Prodicus and many others would say, as 
Hesiod says, 

“On the one hand, hardly can a man become good. 

For the gods have made virtue the reward of toil. 

But on the other hand, when you have climbed the height, 
Then, to retain virtue, however difficult the acquisition, is 
easy ” 1 • 

Prodicus heard and approved, but Protagoras said 
Your correction, Socrates, involves a greater error than 
is contained in the sentence which you are correcting. 
Alas! I said, Protagoras; then I am a sorry physician, 

* Works and Days 26^ foIL 
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Yes, he said, that was certainly his meaning; and he 
ls twitting Pittacus with ignorance of the use of terms, 
which in a Lesbian, who has been accustomed to speak 
a barbarous language, is natural. 

Do you hear, Protagoras, I asked, what our friend 
Prodicus is saying? And have you an answer for him? 

You are entirely mistaken, Prodicus, said Protagoras; 
an d I know very well that Simonides in using the word 
“hard’' meant what all of us mean, not evil, but that 
which is not easy — that which takes a great deal of 
trouble: of this 1 am positive. 

I said: I also incline to believe, Protagoras, that this 
was the meaning of Simonides, of which our friend 
Prodicus was very well aware, but he thought that he 
would make fun, and try if you could maintain your 
thesis; for that Simonides could never have meant the 
other is clearly proved by the context, in which he says 
that God only has this gift. Now he cannot surely mean 
to say that to be good is evil, when he afterwards pro- 
ceeds to say that God only has this gift, and that this is 
the attribute of him and of no other. For if this be his 
meaning, Prodicus would impute to Simonides a char- 
acter of recklessness which is \ery unlike his country- 
men. And I should like to tell you, I said, what I imagine 
to be the real meaning of Simonides in this poem, if you 
will test what, in your way of speaking, would be called 
my skill in poetry; or if you would rather, I will be the 
listener. 

To this proposal Protagoras replied: As you please;— 
and Hippias, Prodicus, and the others told me by all 
means to do ns I proposed. 

Then now, I said, I will endeavour to explain to you 
my opinion about this poem of Simonides. There is a 
very ancient philosophy which is more cultivated in 
Crete ond Lacedaemon than in any other part of Hellas, 



and there are more philosophers in those countries than 
anywhere else in the world. This, however, is a secret 
which the Lacedaemonians deny; and they pretend to 
be ignorant, just because they do not wish to have it 
thought that they rule the world by wisdom, like the 
Sophists of whom Protagoras was speaking, and not by 
valour of arms; considering tliat if the reason of their 
superiority were disclosed, all men would be practising 
their wisdom. And tliis secret of theirs lias never been 
discovered by the imitators of Lacedaemonian fashions 
in other cities, who go about with their ears bruised in 
imitation of them, and have the caestus bound on their 
arms, and are always in training, and wear short cloaks; 
for they imagine that these are the practices which have 
enabled the Lacedaemonians to conquer the other Hel- 
lenes. Now when the Lacedaemonians want to unbend 
and hold free conversation with their wise men, and are 
no longer satisfied with mere secret intercourse, they 
drive out all these laconizers, and any other foreigners 
who may happen to be in their country, and they hold a 
philosophical stance unknown to strangers; and they 
themselves forbid their young men to go out into other 
cities— in this they are like the Cretans— in order that 
they m ay not unlearn the lessons which they have 
taught them. And in Lacedaemon and Crete not only 
men but also women have a pnde in their high cultiva- 
tion And hereby you may know that I am right in at- 
tributing to the Lacedaemonians this excellence in phi- 
losophy and speculation: If a man converses with the 
st ordinary Lacedaemonian, he will find him seldom 
f or much in general conversation, but at any point 
•the discourse he will be darting out some notable 
m . - ter s e and full of meaning, with unerring aim; 

S a X, npISO a with whom he is talking seems to be like 
And ™=y of on, -n age and of 
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former ages have noted that the true Lacedaemonian 
type of character has the love of philosophy even 
stronger than the love of gymnastics, they are conscious 
that only a perfectly educated man is capable of utter- 
ing such expressions. Such were Thales of Miletus, and 
Pittacus of Mitylene, and Bias of Priene, and our own 
Solon, and Cleobulus the Lindian, and Myson the 
Cheoian; and seventh in the catalogue of wise men was 
fte Lacedaemonian Chilo. All these were lovers and 
emulators and disciples of the culture of the Lacedae- 
monians, and any one may perceive that their wisdom 
was of this character; consisting of short memorable 
sentences, which they severally uttered. And they met 
together and dedicated in the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, as the first-fruits of their wisdom, the far-famed 
inscriptions, which are in all men’s mouths, — “Know 
thyself," and “Nothing too much.” 

Why do I say all this? I am explaining that this Lace- 
daemonian brevity was the style of primitive philosophy. 
Now there was a saying of Pittacus which was privately 
circulated and received the approbation of the wise, 
“Hard is it to be good.” And Simonides, who was am- 
bitious of the fame of wisdom, was aware that if he 
could overthrow this saying, then, as if he had won a 
victory over some famous athlete, he would carry off 
the palm among his contemporaries. And if I am not 
mistaken, he composed the entire poem with the secret 
intention of damaging Pittacus and his saying. 

Let us all unite in examining his words, and see 
whether 1 am speaking the truth. Simonides must have 
been a lunatic, if, in the very first words of the poem, 
wanting to say only that to become good is hard, he in- 
serted {rev, “on the one hand" {"on the one hand to be- 
come good is hard”] ; there would be no reason for the 
introduction of i«v, unless you suppose him to speak 
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with a hostile reference to the words of Pittacus. Pitta- 
, cus is saying "Hard is it to be good ” and he, in refu- 
tation of this thesis, rejoins that the truly hard thing, 
Pittacus, is to become good, not joining “truly” with 
"good,” but with “hard.” Not, that the hard thing is to 
be truly good, as though there were some truly good 
men, and there were others who were good but not truly 
good (this would be a very simple observation, and 
quite unworthy of Simonides); but you must suppose 
him to make a trajection of the word "truly” (aXaOsuc), 
construing the saying of Pittacus thus (and let us im- 
agine Pittacus to be speaking and Simonides answering 
him) : "O my friends," says Pittacus, "hard is it to be 
good,” and Simonides answers, "In that, Pittacus, you are 
mistaken; the difficulty is not to be good, but on the one 
hand, to become good, four-square in hands and feet 
and mind, without a flaw — that is hard truly.” This way 
of reading the passage accounts for the insertion of (rev, 
"on the one hand,” and for the position at the end of the 
clause of the word "truly,” and all that follows shows 
this to be the meaning. A great deal might be said in 
praise of the details of the poem, which is a charming 
piece of workmanship, and very finished, but such 
minutiae would be tedious. I should like, however, to 
point out the general intention of the poem, which is 
certainly designed in every part to be a refutation of the 
saying of Pittacus. For he speaks in what follows a little 
further on as if he meant to argue that although there 
is a difficulty in becoming good, yet this is possible for 
a tone, and only for a time. But having become good, to 
remain in a good state and be good, as you, Pittacus, 
affirm, is not possible, and is not granted to man; God 
only has this blessing; "but man cannot help being bad 
when the force of circumstances overpowers him.” Now 
whom does the force of circumstance overpower in the 
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command of a vessel? — not the private individual, for 
to is always overpowered, and as one who is already 
prostrate cannot be overthrown, and only he who is 
standing upright but not he who is prostrate can. be 
Wl prostrate, so the force of circumstances can only 
overpower him who, at some time or other, has re- 
sources, and not him who is at all times helpless. The 
descent of a great storm may make the pilot helpless, or 
the severity of the season the husbandman or the physi- 
cian; for the good may become bad, as another poet 
witnesses:— 

“The good are sometimes good and sometimes bad.” 

But the bad does not become bad, he is always bad. So 
that when the force of circumstances overpowers the 
man of resources and skill and virtue, then he cannot 
help being bad. And you, Pittacus, are saying, “Hard 
is it to be good.” Now there is a difficulty in becoming 
good, and yet this is possible: but to be good is an im- 
possibility — 

"For he who does well is the good man, and he who does 
U1 is the bad." 

But what sort of doing is good in letters? and what sort 
of doing makes a man good in letters? Clearly the know- 
ing of them. And what sort of well-doing makes a man 
a good physician? Clearly the knowledge of the art of 
healing the sick. “But he who does ill is the bad.” Now 
who becomes a bad physician? Clearly he who is in the 
first place a physician, and in the second place a good 
physician; for he may become a bad one also; but none 
of os unskilled individuals can by any amount of doing 
ill become physicians, any more than we can become 
carpenters or anything of that sort, and he who by do- 
ing iU cannot become a physician at all, clearly cannot 
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become a bad physician. In like manner the good may 
become deteriorated by time, or toil, or disease, or other 
accident (the only real doing ill is to be deprived of 
knowledge), but the bad man will never become bad, 
for he is always bad; and if he were to become bad, he 
must previously have been good. Thus the words of the 
poem tend to show that on the one hand a man cannot 
be continuously good, but that he may become good and 
may also become bad; and again that 
"They are the best for the longest time whom the gods love.” 

AU this relates to Pittacus, as is further proved by the 
sequel. For he adds: — 

“Therefore I will not throw away my span of life to no 
purpose in searching after the impossible, hoping in vain to 
find a perfectly faiutless man among those who partake of 
the fruit of the broad-bosomed earth: if I find h i m , I will 
send you word.” 

(tliis is the vehement way in which he pursues his at- 
tack upon Pittacus throughout the whole poem) : 

"But him who does no ev3, voluntarily I praise and love; 
—not even the gods war against necessity." 

All this has a similar drift, for Simonides was not so ig- 
norant as to say that he praised those who did no evil 
voluntarily, as though there were some who did evil 
voluntarily. For no wise man, as I believe, will allow 
that any human being errs voluntarily, or voluntarily 
does evil and dishonourable actions; but they arc very 
well aware that all who do evil and dishonourable things 
do them against their wilL And Simonides never says 
that he praises him who does no evil voluntarily; the 
word "voluntarily” applies to himself. For he was under 
the impression that a good man might often compel 
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himself to love and praise another , 1 and to be the friend 
and approver of another; and that there might be an 
involuntary love, such as a man might feel to an un- 
natural father or mother, or country, or the like. Now 
had men, when their parents or country have any de- 
fects, look on them with malignant joy, and find fault 
with them and expose and denounce them to others, 
tinder the idea that the rest of mankind will be less 
likely to take themselves to task and accuse them of neg- 
lect; and they blame their defects far more than they 
deserve, in order that the odium which is necessarily 
incurred by them may be increased: but the good man 
dissembles his feelings, and constrains himself to praise 
them; and if they have wronged him and he is angiy, he 
pacifies his anger and is reconciled, and compels himself 
to love and praise his own flesh and blood. And Simon- 
ides, as is probable, considered that he himself had 
often had to praise and magnify a tyrant or the like, 
much against his will, and he also washes to imply to 
Pittacus that he does not censure him because he is 
censorious. 

"For I am satisfied," he says, "when a man is neither had 
nor very stupid; and when he knows justice (which is the 
health of states), and is of sound mind, I will find no fault 
with him, for I am not given to finding fault, and there are 
innumerable fools'* 

(implying that if he delighted in censure he might have 
abundant opportunity of finding fault). 

"All tilings are good with which e\il is unmingled/* 

In these latter Words he does not mean to say that all 
things are good which have no evil in them, as you 
might say "All things are white which liave no black in 

1 Reading xal ininix cat $iX»v »ul «• rA. 
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become a bad physician. In like manner the good may 
become deteriorated by time, or toil, or disease, or other 
accident (the only real doing ill is to be deprived o& 
knowledge), but the bad man will never become bay, 
for he is always bad; and if he were to become bad, m- 
must previously have been good. Thus the words of tha 
poem tend to show that on the one hand a man cannon 
be continuously good, but that he may become good and! 
may also become bad; and again that 


“They are the best for the longest tune whom the gods love.” 

All this relates to Pittacus, as is further proved by the 
sequel. For he adds: — 


"Therefore I will not throw away my roan of life to no 
purpose in searching after the impossible, hoping in vain to 
find a perfectly faultless man among those who partake of 
the fruit of the broad-bosomed earth: if I find him, I will 
send you word." 

(this is the vehement way in which he pursues his at* 
tack upon Pittacus throughout the whole poem): 

"But him who does no evil, voluntarily I praise and love; 
not even the gods war against necessity." 

All this has a similar drift, for Simonides was not so ig- 
norant as to say that he praised those who did no evil 
voluntarily, as though there were some who did evil 
voluntarily. For no wise man, as I believe, will allow 
that any human being errs voluntarily, or voluntarily 
does evil and dishonourable actions; but they are very 
well aware that all who do evil and dishonourable things 
do them against their will. And Simonides never says 
that he praises him who does no evil voluntarily; the 
word "voluntarily" applies to himself. For he was under 
Uie impression that a good man might often compel 
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himself to love and praise another , 1 and to be the friend 
and approver of another; and that there might be an 
involuntary love, such as a man might feel to an un- 
natural father or mother, or country, or the like. Now 
had men, when their parents or country have any de- 
fects, look on them with malignant joy, and find fault 
with them and expose and denounce them to others, 
■under the idea that the rest of mankind will be less 
likely to take themselves to task and accuse them of neg- 
lect; and they blame their defects far more than they 
deserve, in order that the odium, which is necessarily 
incurred by them may be increased: but the good man 
dissembles his feelings, and constrains himself to praise 
them; and if they have wronged him and he is angry, he 
pacifies his anger and is reconciled, and compels himself 
to love and praise his own flesh and blood. And Simon- 
ides, as is probable, considered that he himself had 
often had to praise and magnify a tyrant or the like, 
much against his will, and he also wishes to imply to 
Pittacus that he does not censure him because he is 
censorious. 

"For I am satisfied," he says, "when a man is neither bad 
nor \ery stupid; and when he knows justice (which is the 
health of states), and Is of sound mind, I wall find no fault 
with him, for ] #m not given to finding fault, and there we 
innumerable fools" 

(implying that if he delighted in censure he might have 
abundant opportunity of finding fault). 

"All thing* ore good with which evil is unmlnglcd." 

In these Utter words he does not mean to say that all 
things arc good which have no evil in them, as you 
might say ‘All things are white which have no black In 

‘Reading <<X«» cal Vra mif «*{ T|V j f 
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them,” for that would l>e ridiculous; but he means to 
say that he accepts and finds no fault with the moderate 
or intermediate state. 

I"! do not hope," he says, “to End a perfectly blameless 
man among those who partake of the fruits of the broad- 
bosomed earth (if I End him, I will send \nu word); in this 
srnsc I praise no man, J)«t he who is moderately pood, and 
does no evil, is good enough for me, who lose and approve 
every onc"J 

(and here observe tint he uses a Lesbian word, eraivjjtt 
(approve), because he is addressing Fittacus,— 

"Who Jose and approve esery one voluntarily, who does 
no evil:" 

and that tlio stop should be put after “voluntarily") ; 
"but there arc some whom I imoluntanly praise and 
love. And you, Pittacus, I would never have blamed, if 
you had spoken what was moderately good and true; 
but I do blame you because, putting on the appearance 
of tnith, you are speaking falsely about the highest 
matters." — And this, I said, Prodicus and Protagoras, 

I take to be the meaning of Simonides in this poem. 

Ilippias said: I think, Socrates, that you have given 
a very good explanation of the poem; but I have also an 
excellent interpretation of my own which I will pro- 
pound to you, if you will allow me. 

Nay, Hippias, said Alcibiades; not now, but at some 
other time. At present we must abide by the compact 
which was made between Socrates and Protagoras, to 
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Thereupon Alcibiadcs turned to Callias, and said:— Do 
you think, Callias, that Protagoras is fair in refusing to 
say whether he will or wall not answer? for I certainly 
think that he is unfair; he ought either to proceed with 
the argument, or distinctly to refuse to proceed, that we 
may know his intention; and then Socrates will be able 
to discourse with some one else, and the rest of the 
company will be free to talk with one another. 

I think that Protagoras was really made ashamed by 
these words of Alcibiades, and when the prayers of 
Callias and the company were superadded, he was at 
last induced to argue, and said that I might ask and 
he would answer. 

So I said: Do not imagine, Protagoras, that I have 
any other interest in asking questions of you but that of 
clearing up my own difficulties. For I think that Homer 
was very right in saying that 

"When two go together, one sees before the other," 1 
for all men who have a companion are readier in deed, 
word, or thought; but if a man 

"Sees a thing when he is alone,” 
he goes about straightway seeking until he finds some 
one to whom he may show his discoveries, and who 
may confirm him in them. And I would rather hold dis- 
course with you than with any one, because I think that 
no man has a better understanding of most things which 
a good man may be expected to understand, and in par- 
ticular of virtue. For who is there, but you? — who not 
only claim to be a good man and a gentleman, for many 
are this, and yet have not -the power of making others 
good— whereas you are not only good yourself, but also 
the cause of goodness in others. Moreover, such confi- 
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dence have you in yourself, that although other Sophists - . 
conceal their profession, you proclaim in -the face of 
Hellas that you are a Sophist or teacher of virtue and 
education, and are the first who demanded pay in re- 
turn. How then can I do otherwise than invite you to 
the examination of these subjects, and ask questions and 
consult with you? I must indeed. And I should like 
once more to have my menlory refreshed by you about 
the questions which I was asking you at first, and also 
to have your help in considering them. If I am not mis- 
taken the question was this: Are wisdom and temper- 
ance and courage and justice and holiness five names of 
the same thing? or has each of the names a separate 
underlying essence and corresponding thing having a 
peculiar function, no one of them being like any other 
of them? And you replied that the five names were not 
the names of the same thing, but that each of them had 
a separate object, and that all these objects were parts 
of virtue, not in the same way that the parts of gold are 
like each other and the whole of which they are parts, 
but as the parts of the face are unlike the whole of which 
they are parts and one another, and have each of them a 
distinct function. I should bke to know whether this is 
still your opinion, or if not, I will ask you to define your 
meaning, and I shall not take you to task if you now 
make a different statement. For I dare say that you may 
have said what you did only in order to make trial 
of me. 

I answer, Socrates, he said, that all these qualities are 
parts of virtue, and that four out of the five are to some 
extent similar, and that the fifth of them, which is cour- 
age, is very different from the other four, as I prove in 
this wayi- You may observe that many men are utterly 
unrighteous, unholy, intemperate, ignorant, who are 
nevertheless remarkable for their courage- 
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Stop, I said; I should like to think about that. When 
you speak of brave men, do you mean the confident, or 
another sort of nature? 

Yes, he said; I iriean the impetuous, ready to go at 
that which others are afraid to approach. 

In the next place, you would affirm virtue to be a 
good thing, of which good thing you assert yourself to 
be a teacher. 

Yes, he said; I should say the best of all things, if I 
am in my right mind. 

And is it partly good and partly bad, I said, or 
wholly good? .. - /■ 

Wholly good, and in the highest degree. 

Tell me then; who'are they who have confidence when 
diving into a well? « 

I should say, the divers. 

And the reason of this is that they have knowledge? 

Yes, that is the reason. ’* 

And who have confidence when fighting on horse- 
back — the ‘skilled horseman or the unskilled? 

The skilled. , 

And who when fighting with light shields — the pel- 
tasts or the no’np’elfasts? 

The peltasts. And that is true of all other things, he 
said, if that is your point: those who have knowledge 
are more confident than those who have no knowledge, 
and they are more confident after they have learned 
than before. 

And have you not seen persons utterly ignorant, I 
said, of these things, and yet confident about them? 

Yes, he said, I have seen such persons far too confi- 
dent 

And are not these confident persons also courageous? 

In that case, he replied, courage would bo a base 
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thing, for the men of whom we are speaking are surely 
madmen. 

Then who are the courageous? Are they not the con- 
fident? 

Yes, he said; to that statement I adhere. 

And those, I said, who are thus confident without 
knowledge are really not courageous, but mad; and in 
that case the wisest are also the most confident, and 
being the most confident are also the bravest, and upon 
that view again wisdom wall be courage. 

Nay, Socrates, be replied, you are mistaken in your 
remembrance of what was said by me. "When you asked . 
me, I certainly did say that the courageous are the con- 
fident; but I was never asked whether the confident are 
the courageous; if you 'had asked me, I should have 
answered "Not all of them:” and what I did answer you 
have not proved to be false, although you proceeded to 
show that those who have knowledge are more cour- 
ageous than they were before they had knowledge, and 
more courageous than others who have no knowledge, 
and were then led on to think that courage is the same 
as wisdom. But in this way of arguing you might come 
to imagine that strength is wisdom. Yon might begin 
by asking whether the strong are able, and 1 should 
say “Yes;" and then whether those who know haw to 
wrestle are not more able to wrestle than those who do 
not know how to wrestle, and more able after than be- 
fore they had learned, and I should assent. And when I 
had admitted this, you might use my admissions in such 
a way as to prove that upon my view wisdom is strength; 
whereas in that case I should not have admitted, any 
more than in the other, that the able are strong, al- 
though I have admitted that the strong are able. For 
there is a difference between ability and strength; th$ vA , , 
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former is given by knowledge as well as by madness or 
rage, but strength comes from nature and a healthy state 
of the body. And in like manner I say of confidence and 
courage, that they are not the same; and I argue that 
the courageous are confident, but not all the confident 
courageous. For confidence may be given to men by art, 
and also, like ability, by madness and rage; but courage 
comes to them from nature and the healthy state of the 
soul. 

I said: You would admit, Protagoras, that some men 
live well and others ill? 

He assented. 

And do you think that a man lives well who lives in 
pain and grief? 

He does not 

But if he lives pleasantly to the end of his life, will he 
not in that case have lived well? 

He will. 

Then to live pleasantly is a good, and to live unpleas- 
antly an evil? 

Yes, he said, if the pleasure be good and honour- 
able. 

And do you, Protagoras, like the rest of the world, 
call some pleasant things evil and some painful things 
good? — for I am rather disposed to say that things are 
good in as far as they are pleasant, if they have no 
consequences of another sort, and in as far as they are 
painful they are bad. 

I do not know, Socrates, he said, whether I can ven- 
ture to assert in that unqualified manner that the pleas- 
ant is the good and the painful the evil. Having regard 
not only to my present answer, but also to the whole of 
my life, I shall be safer, if I am not mistaken, in saying 
that there are some pleasant things which are not good, 
and that there are some painful things which are good, 
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and some which are not good, and that there arc some 
which are neither good nor evil. 

And you would call pleasant, I said, the things which 
participate in pleasure or create pleasure? 

Certainly, he said. 

Then my meaning is, that in as far as they are pleas- 
ant they are good; and my question would imply that 
pleasure is a good in itself. 

According to your favourite mode of speech, Socrates, 
"let us reflect about this," he said; and if the reflection 
is to the point, and the result proves that pleasure and 
good are really the same, then we will agree; but if not, 
then we will argue. 

And would you wish to begin the enquiry? I said, or 
shall I begin? 

You ought to take the lead, he said; for you are the 
author of the dtscussion. 

May I employ an illustration? I said. Suppose some 
one who is enquiring into the health or some other 
bodily quality of another: — he looks at his face and at 
the tips of his fingers, and then he says. Uncover your 
chest and bach to me that I may have a better view; — 
that is the sort of thing which I desire in this specula- 
tion. Having seen what your opinion is about good and 
pleasure, I am minded to say to you: Uncover your 
mind to me, Protagoras, and reveal your opinion about 
knowledge, that I may know whether you agree with 
the rest of the world. Now the rest of the world are of 
opinion that knowledge is a principle not of strength, 
or rule, or of command, their notion is that a man may 
have knowledge, and yet that the knowledge which is 
in him may be overmastered by auger, or pleasure, or 
pain, or love, or perhaps by fear, — just as if knowledge 
were a slave, and might be dragged about anyhow. Now 
is that your view? or do you think that knowledge is a 
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noble and commanding thing, which cannot be over- 
come, and will not allow a man, if he only knows the 
difference of good and evil, to do anything which is con- 
trary to knowledge, but that wisdom will have strength 
to help him? 

I agree with you, Socrates, said Protagoras; and not 
only so, but I, above all other men, am bound to say 
that wisdom and knowledge are the highest of human 
things. 

Good, I said, and true. But are you aware that the 
majority of the world are of another mind; and that 
men are commonly supposed to know the things which 
are best, and not to do them when they might? And 
most persons whom I have asked the reason of this 
have said that when men act contrary to knowledge 
they are overcome by pain, or pleasure, or some of 
those affections which I was just now mentioning. 

Yes, Socrates, he replied; and that is not the only 
point about which mankind are in error. 

Suppose, then, that you and I endeavour to instruct 
and inform them what is the nature of this affection 
which they call “being overcome by pleasure,” and 
which they affirm to he the reason why they do not al- 
ways do what is best. When we say to them: Friends, 
you arc mistaken, and are saying what is not true, they 
would probably reply: Socrates and Protagoras, if this 
affection of the soul is not to be called "being over- 
come by pleasure," pray, what is it, and by what name 
would you describe it? 

But why, Socrates, should we trouble ourselves about 
the opinion of the many’, who just say anything tlxat 
happens to occur to them? 

I believe, I Said, that they may be of use in helping us 
to discover how courage is related to the other parts of 
virtue. If you are disposed to abide by our agreement. 
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that I should show the way in which, as I think; our re- ' ' 
cent difficulty is most likely to be cleared up, do you 
follow; but if not, never mind. 

You are quite right, he said; and I would have you 
proceed as you have begun. 

Well then, I said, let me suppose that they repeat 
their question, What account do you give of that which, 
in our way of speaking, is termed being overcome by 
pleasure? I should answer thus: Listen, and Protagoras 
and 1 will endeavour to show you. When men are over- 
come by eatmg and drinking and other sensual desires 
which are pleasant, and they, knowing them to be evil, 
nevertheless indulge in them, would you not say that 
they were overcome by pleasure? They will not deny 
this. And suppose that you and I were to go on and 
ask them again: “In what way do you say that they are 
evil, — in that they are pleasant and give pleasure at 
the moment, or because they cause disease and poverty 
and other like evils in the future? Would they still be 
evil, if they bad no attendant evil consequences, simply 
because they give the consciousness of pleasure of 
whatever nature?” — Would they not answer that they 
are not evil on account of the pleasure which is imme- 
diately given by them, but on account of the after con- 
sequences — diseases and the like? 

I believe, said Protagoras, that the world in general 
would answer as you do. 

And m causing diseases do they not cause pain? and 
in causing poverty do they not cause pain, — they would 
agree to that also, if I am not mistaken? 

Protagoras assented. 

Then I should say to them, in my name and yours: 
Do you think them evil for any other reason, except be- 
cause they end in pain and rob us of other pleasures: — 
there again they w'ould agree? 
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We both of us thought that they would. 

And then I should take the question from the opposite 
point of view, and say: “Friends, when you speak of 
goods being painful, do you not mean remedial goods, 
such as gymnastic exercises, and military service, and 
the physicians use of burning, cutting, drugging, and 
starving? Are these the things which are good but 
painful?” — they would assent to me? 

He agreed. 

“And do you call them good because they occasion 
the greatest immediate suffering and pain; or because, 
afterwards, they bring health and improvement of the 
bodily condition and the salvation of states and power 
over others and wealth?” — they would agree to the 
latter alternative, if I am not mistaken? 

He assented. 

“Are these things good for any other reason except 
that they end in pleasure, and get rid of and avert pain? 
Are you looking to any other standard but pleasure and 
pain when you call them good 3 " — they would acknowl- 
edge that they were not? 

I think so, said Protagoras. 

“And do you not pursue after pleasure as a good, and 
avoid pain as an evil?” 

He assented. 

“Then you think that pain is an evil and pleasure is 
a good: and e\en pleasure you deem an evil, when it 
robs vou of greater pleasures than it gives, or causes 
pains greater than the pleasure. If, Bowes er, you call 
pleasure an evil in relation to some other end or stand- 
ard, you will be able to show us that standard. But you 
hase none to show.” 

I do not think that they have, safd Protagoras. 

"And have you not a similar way of speaking about 
pain? Vou call pain a good when it takes away greater 
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pains than those which it has, or gives pleasures greater 
than the pains: then if you have some standard other 
than pleasure and pain to which you refer when you call 
actual pain a good, you can show what that is. But you 
cannot,” 

True, said Protagoras. 

Suppose again, I said, that the world says to me: 
“Why do you spend many words and speak in many 
ways on this subject?” Excuse me, friends, I should re- 
ply; but in the first place there is a difficulty in explain- 
ing the meaning of the expression "overcome by pleas- 
ure;” and the whole argument turns upon this. And 
even now, if you see any possible way in which evil 
can be explained as other than pain, or good as other 
than pleasure, you may still retract. Are you satisfied, 
then, at having a life of pleasure which is without pain? 
If you are, and if you are unable to show any good or 
evil which does not end in pleasure and pain, hear the 
consequences: — If what you say is true, then the argu- 
ment is absurd which affirms that a man often does evil 
knowingly, when he might abstain, because he is se- 
duced and overpowered by pleasure; or again, when 
you say that a man knowingly refuses to do what is 
good because he is overcome at the moment by pleasure. 
And that this is ridiculous will be evident if only we 
give up the use of various names, such as pleasant and 
painful, and good and evil. As there are two things, let 
us cab them by two names — first, good and evil, and 
then pleasant and painful. Assuming this, let us go on 
to say that a man does evil knowing that be does evil. 
But some one will ask. Why? Because he is overcome, 
is the first answer. And by wbat is he overcome? the 
enquirer will proceed to ask. And we shall not be able 
to reply “By pleasure,” for the name of pleasure has been 
exchanged for that of good. In our answer, then, we 
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shall only say that he is overcome. “By what?” he will 
reiterate. By the good, we shall have to reply; indeed 
we shall. Nay, but our questioner will rejoin with a 
laugh, if he be one of the swaggering sort, “That is too 
ridiculous, that a man should do what he knows to be 
evil when he ought not, because he is overcome by 
good. Is that, he will ask, because the good was worthy 
or not worthy of conquering the evil"? And in answer to 
that we shall clearly reply. Because it was not worthy; 
for if it had been worthy, then he who, as we say, was 
overcome by pleasure. Would not ha\e been wrong. 
“But bow,” he will reply, “can the good be unworthy of 
the evil, or the evil of the good"? Is not the real ex- 
planation that they are out of proportion to one another, 
either as greater and smaller, or more and fewer? This 
we cannot deny. And when you speak of being over- 
come— "what do you mean,” he will say, "but that you 
choose the greater evil in exchange for the lesser good"? 
Admitted. And now substitute the names of pleasure 
and pain for good and evil, and say, not as before, that 
a man does what is evil knowingly, but that he does 
what is painful knowingly, and because he is overcome 
by pleasure, which is unworthy to overcome. What 
measure is there of the relations of pleasure to pain other 
than excess and defect, which means that they become 
greater and smaller, and more and fewer, and differ in 
degree? For if any one says: "Yes, Socrates, but imme- 
diate pleasure differs widely from future pleasure and 
pain” — To that I should reply: And do they differ in 
anything but in pleasure and pain? There can be no 
other measure of them. And do you, like a skilful 
weigher, put into the balance the pleasures and the 
pains, and their nearness and distance, and weigh them, 
and then say which outweighs the other. If you weigh 
pleasures against pleasures, you of course take the 
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more and greater; or if you weigh pains against pains, 
you take the fewer and the less; or if pleasures against 
pains, then you choose that comse of action in which the 
painful is exceeded by the pleasant, whether the distant 
by the near or the near by the distant; and you avoid 
that course of action in which the pleasant is exceeded 
by the painful. Would you not admit, my friends, that 
this is true? I am confident that they cannot deny this. 

He agreed with me. 

Well then, I shall say, if you agree so far, be so good 
as to answer me a question: Do not the same magnitudes 
appear larger to your sight when near, and smaller when 
at a distance? They will acknowledge that. And the 
same holds of thickness and number; also sounds, which 
are in themselves equal, are greater when near, and 
lesser when at a distance. They will grant that also. 
Now suppose happiness to consist in doing or choosing 
the greater, and in not doing or in avoiding the less, 
what would be the saving principle of human life? 
Would not the art of measuring be the saving principle; 
or would the power of appearance? Is not the latter' that 
deceiving art which makes us wander up and down and 
take the things at one time of which wefrepent at an- 
other, both in our actions and in our choice of things 
great and small? But the art of measurement would do 
away with the effect of appearances, and, showing the 
truth, would fain teach the soul at last to find rest in 
the truth, and would thus save our life. Would not man- 
kind generally acknowledge that the art which accom- 
plishes this result is the att of measurement? 

Yes, he said, the art of measurement. 

Suppose, again, the salvation of human life to depend 
on die choice of odd and even, and on the knowledge of 
when a man ought to choose the greater or less, either 
in reference to themselves or to each other, and whether 
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near or at a distance; what would be the saving principle 
of our lives? Would not knowledge? — a knowledge of 
measuring, when the question is one of excess and de- 
fect, and a knowledge of number, when the question is 
of odd and even? The world will assent, will they not? 

Protagoras lumself thought that they would. 

Well then, my friends, I say to them; seeing that the 
salvation of human life has been found to consist in the 
right choice of pleasures and pains, — in the choice of 
the more and the fewer, and the greater and the less, 
and the nearer and remoter, must not this measuring be 
a consideration of their excess and defect and equality 
in relation to each other? 

This is undeniably true. 

And this, as possessing measure, must undeniably also _ 
be an art and science? 

They will agree, he said. 

The nature of that art or science will be a matter of 
future consideration; but the existence of such a science 
furnishes a demonstrative answer to the question which 
you asked of me and Protagoras. At the time when 
you asked the question, if you remember, both of 
us were agreeing that there was nothing mightier than 
knowledge, and that knowledge, in whatever eristing, 
must have the advantage over pleasure and all other 
things; and then you said that pleasure often got the 
advantage even over a man who has knowledge; and 
we refused to allow this, and you rejoined: O Protagoras 
and Socrates, what is the meaning of being overcome by 
pleasure if not this? — tell us what you call such a state: 

■ — if we had immediately and at the time answered “Ig- 
norance,” you would have laughed at us. But now. In 
laughing at us, you will be laughing at yourselves: for 
you also admitted that men err in their choice of pleas- 
ures and pains; that is, in their choice of good and evil. 
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from defect of knowledge; and you admitted further, 
that they err, not only from defect of knowledge in gen- 
eral, but of that particular knowledge which is called 
measuring. And you are also aware that the erring act 
which is done without knowledge is done in ignorance. 
This, therefore, is the meaning of being overcome by 
pleasure; — ignorance, and that the greatest. And our 
friends Protagoras and Prodicus and Hippias declare 
that they are the physicians of ignorance; but you, who 
are under the mistaken impression that ignorance is not 
the cause, and that the art of which I am speaking can- 
not be taught, neither go yourselves, nor send your 
children, to the Sophists, who are the teachers of these 
things — you take care of your money and give them 
none; and the result is, that you are the worse off both in 
public and private life: — Let us suppose this to be our 
answer to the world in general: And now I should like 
to ask you, Hippias, and you, Prodicus, as well as Protag- 
oras (for the argument is to be yours as well as ours), 
whether you think that I am speaking the truth or not? 

They all thought that what I said was entirely true. 

Then you agree, I said, that the pleasant is the good, 
and the painful evil. And here I would beg my friend 
Prodicus not to introduce his distinction of names, 
whether he is disposed to say pleasurable, delightful, 
joyful. However, by whatever name he prefers to call 
them, I will ask you, most excellent Prodicus, to answer 
in my sense of the words. 

Prodicus laughed and assented, as did the others. 

Then, my friends, what do you say to this? Are not 
all actions honourable and useful, of which the tendency 
is to make life painless and pleasant? The honourable 
work is also useful and good? 

This was admitted. 

Then, I said, if the pleasant is the good, nobody does 
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other of them; each of them had a separate function. 
To this, however, I am not referring, but to the asser- 
tion which he afterwards made that of the five virtues 
four were nearly akin to each other, but that the fifth, 
which was courage, differed greatly from the others. 
And of this he gave me the following proof. He said: 
You will find, Sociates, that some of the most impious, 
and unrighteous, and intemperate, and ignorant of men 
are among the most courageous; which proves that 
courage is very different from the other parts of virtue. 
I was surprised at his saying this at the time, and I am 
stiU more surprised now that I have discussed the mat- 
ter with you. So I asked him whether by the brave he 
meant the confident. Yes, he replied, and the impetuous 
or goers. (You may remember, Protagoras, that this 
was your answer.) 

He assented. 

Well then, I said, tell us against what are the cour- 
ageous ready to go — against the same dangers as the 
cowards? 

No, h‘e answered. 

Then against something different? 

Yes, he said. 

Then do cowards go where there is safety, and the 
courageous where there is danger? 

Yes, Socrates, so men soy. 

Very true, I said. But I want to know against what 
do you say that the courageous are ready to go — against 
dangers, believing them to be dangers, or not against 
dangers? 

No, said he; the former case has been proved by you 
in the previous argument to be impossible. 

That, again, I replied, is quite true. And if this has 
been rightly proven, then no one goes to meet what he 
thinks to be dangers, since the want of self-control. 
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which make men rush into dangers, has been shown to 

be ignorance. 

He assented. 

And yet the courageous man and the coward alike go 
to meet that about u hich they are confident; so that, in 
this point of view, the cowardly and the courageous go 
to meet the same things. 

And yet, Socrates, said Protagoras, that to which the 
coward goes is the opposite of that to which the cour- 
ageous goes; the one, for example, is ready to go to 
battle, and tbe other is rot ready. 

And is going to battle honourable or disgraceful? I 
said. 

Honourable, he replied. 

And if honourable, then already admitted by us to be 
good; for all honourable actions we have admitted to 
be good. 

That is true; and to that opinion I shall always ad- 
here. 

True, 1 said. But which of the two are they who, as 
you say, are unwilling to go to war, which is a good and 
honourable thing? 

The cowards, he replied. 

And what is good and honourable, I said, is also 
pleasant? 

It has certainly been acknowledged to be so, he 
replied. 

And do the cowards knowingly refuse to go to the 
nobler, and pleasanter, and better? 

The admission of that, he replied, would belie our 
former admissions. 

But does not the courageous man also go to meet the 
better, and pleasanter, and nobler? 

That must be admitted 
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And the courageous man has no base fear or base 
confidence? 

True, he replied. 

And if not base, then honourable? 

He admitted this. 

And if honourable, then good? 

Yes. 

But the fear and confidence of the coward or fool- 
hardy or madman, on the contrary, are base? 

He assented. 

And these base fears and confidences originate in 
ignorance and uninstructedness? 

True, he said. 

Then as to the motive from which the cowards act, 
do you call it cowardice or courage? 

1 should say cowardice, he replied. 

And have they not been shown to be cowards through 
their ignorance of dangers? 

Assuredly, he said. 

And because of that ignorance they are cowards? 
He assented. 

And the reason why they are cowards is admitted by 
you to be cowardice? 

He again assented. 

Then the ignorance of what is and is not dangerous 
is cowardice? 

He nodded assent. 

But surely courage, I said, is opposed to cowardice? 
Yes. 

Then the wisdom which knows what are and are not 
dangers is opposed to the ignorance of them? 

To that again he nodded assent. 

And the ignorance of them is cowardice? 

To that he very reluctantly nodded assent. 
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And the knowledge of that which is and is not dan- 
gerous is courage, and is opposed to the ignorance of 
these things? 

At this point he would no longer nod assent, but was 
silent. 

And why, I said, do you neither assent nor dissent 
Protagoras? 

Finish, the argument by yourself, he said. 

I only want to ask one more question, I said. I want 
to know whether you still think that there are men who 
are most ignorant and yet most courageous? 

You seem to have a great ambition to make me an- 
swer, Socrates, and therefore I will gratify you, and 
say, that this appears to me to be impossible consist- 
ently with the argument 

My only object, I said, in continuing the discussion, 
has been the desire to ascertain the nature and relations 
of virtue; for if this were clear, I am very sure that 
the other controversy which has been carried on at 
great length by both of us — you affirming and I deny- 
ing that virtue can be taught — would also become clear. 
The result of our discussion appears to me to be singu- 
lar. For if the argument had a human voice, that voice 
would be beard laughing at us and saying: 'Protagoras 
and Socrates, you are strange beings; there are you, 
Socrates, who were saying that virtue cannot be taught, 
contradicting yourself now by your attempt to prove 
that all things are knowledge, including justice, and 
temperance, and courage, — which tends to show that 
virtue can certainly be taught; for if virtue were other 
than knowledge, as Protagoras attempted to prove, then 
clearly virtue cannot be taught; but if virtue is entirely 
knowledge, as you are seeking to show, then I cannot 
but suppose that virtue is capable of being taught 
Protagoras, on the other hand, who started by saying 
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that it might be taught, is now eager to prove it to be 
anything rather than knowledge; and if this is true, it 
must be quite incapable of being taught.” Now I, Pro- 
tagoras, perceiving this terrible confusion of our ideas, 
have a great desire that they should be cleared up. And 
I should like to cany on the discussion until we as- 
certain what virtue is, and whether capable of being 
taught or not, lest haply Epimetheus should trip us up 
and deceive us in the argument, as he forgot us in the 
story; I prefer your Prometheus to your Epimetheus, 
for of him I make use, whenever I am busy about these 
questions, in Promethean care of my own life. And if 
you have no objection, as I said at first, I should like to 
have your help in tbe enquiry. 

Protagoras replied: Socrates, I am not of a base na- 
ture, and I am the last man in the world to be envious. 
I cannot but applaud your energy and your conduct of 
an argument. As I have often said, I admire you above 
all men whom I know, and far above all men of your 
age; and I believe that you will become very eminent in 
philosophy. Let us come back to the subject at some 
future time; at present we had better turn to something 
else. 

By all means, I said, if that is your wish; for I too 
ought long since to have kept the engagement of which 
1 spoke before, and only tarried because I could not 
refuse the request of the noble Callias. So the conversa- 
tion ended, and we went our way. 







PERSONS OF THE D1ALOGVE 
apollodorus, who repeats to pausanias 
his companion the dialogue ejiyxxmacuus 
which he had heard from aiustopiianes 
Aristodemus, and had of- acatjion 
readij once narrated to socrates 
Glaucon alctbiades ' 

PHAEDBUS A 'TROOP OF REVELLERS 

Scene: The House of Agathon 

C ONCERNING the tilings about which you ask 
to be informed I believe that I am not ill-pre- 
pared with an answer. For the day before yesterday I 
was coming from my own home at Phalerum to the 
city, and one of my acquaintance, who had caught a 
sight of me from behind, calling out playfully in the 
distance, said: Apollodorus, O thou Phalerian 1 man, 
halt! So I did as I was bid; and then he said, I was 
looking for you, Apollodorus, only just now, that I might 
ask you about the speeches in praise of love, which were 
delivered by Socrates, Alcibiades, and others, at -Aga- 
thon’s supper. Phoenix, the son of Philip, told another 
person who told me of them; his narrative was very 
indistinct, but he said that you knew, and I wish that 
you would give me an account of them! Who, if not 

1 Probably a play of word* on #a\apis, “bald beaded." 
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you, should be the reporter of the words of your friend? 
And first tell me, he said, were you present at this meet- 
' ing? 

Your informant, Glaucon, I said, must have been very 
indistinct indeed, if you imagine that the occasion was 
recent; or that I could have been of the party. 

Why, yes, he replied, I thought so. 

Impossible: I said. Are you igDorant that for many 
years Agathon has not resided at Athens; and not three 
have elapsed since I became acquainted with Socrates, 
and have made it my daily business to know all that he 
says and does. There was a rime when I was running 
about the world, fancying myself to be well employed, 
but I was real ly a most wretched being, no better than 
you are now. I thought that I ought to do anything 
rather than be a philosopher. 

Well, he said, jesting apart, tell me when the meeting 
occurred. 

In our boyhood, I replied, when Agathon won the 
prize with his first tragedy, on the day after that on 
which he and his chorus offered the sacrifice of victory. 

Then it must have been a long while ago, he said; 
and who told you — did Socrates? 

No indeed, I replied, but the same person who told 
Phoenix; — he was a little fellow, who never wore any 
shoes, Aristodemus, of the deme of Cydathenaeum. He 
had been at Agathon’s feast; and I think that in those 
days there was no one who was a more devoted admirer 
of Socrates. Moreover, I have asked Socrates about the 
truth of some parts of his narrative, and he confirmed 
them. Then, said Claueon, let us have the tale over 
again; is not the road to Athens just made for conversa- 
tion? And so we walked, and talked of the discourses on 
love; and therefore, as I said at first, I am not Hi-pre- 
pared to comply with your request, and will have an- 
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other rehearsal of them if you like. For to speak or to 
hear others speak of philosophy always gives me the 
greatest pleasure, to say nothing of the profit. But when 
1 hear another strain, especially that of you rich men 
and traders, such conversation displeases me; and I pity 
you who axe my companions, because you think that you 
are doing something when in reality you are doing noth* 
ing. And I dare say that you pity me in return, whom 
you regard as an unhappy creature, and very probably 
you are right. But I certainly know of you what you 
only think of me — there is the difference. 

Companion. I see, Apollodorus, that you are just the 
same — always speaking evil of yourself, and of others; 
and I do believe that you pity all mankind, with the 
exception of Socrates, yourself first of all, true in this to 
your old name, which, however deserved, I know not 
how you acquired, of Apollodorus the madman; for you 
are always raging against yourself and everybody but 
Socrates. 

Apollodorus. Yes, friend, and the reason why I am 
said to be mad, and out of my rvits, is just because I 
have these notions of myself and you; no other evidence 
is required. 

Com. No more of that, Apollodorus; but let me renew 
my request that you would repeat the conversation. 

Apoll. Well, the tale of love was on this wise: — But 
perhaps I had better begin at the beginning, and en- 
deavour to give you the exact words of Aristodemus: 

He said that be met Socrates fresh from the bath and 
sandalled; and as the sight of the sandals was unusual, 
he asked him whither he was going that he bad been 
converted into such a beau: — 

To a banquet at Agathon's, he replied, whose invita- 
tion to his sacrifice of victory I refused yesterday, fear- 
ing a crowd, but promising that I would come to-day 
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have supper without waiting for him. Serve up what- 
ever you please, for there is no one to give you orders; 
hitherto I have never left you to yourselves. But on 
this occasion imagine that you are our hosts, and that I 
and the company are your guests; treat us well, and 
then we shall commend you.” After this, supper was 
served, but still no Socrates; and during the meal Aga- 
thon several times expressed a wish to send for him, 
but Aristodemus objected; and at last when the feast 
was about half over— for the fit, as usual, was not of 
long duration — Socrates entered. Agathon, who was re- 
clining alone at the end of the table, begged that he 
would take the place next to him; that “I may touch 
you,” he said, "and have the benefit of that wise thought 
which came into your mind in the portico, and is now 
in your possession; for I am certain that you would not 
have come away until you had found what you sought*’ 
How I wish, said Socrates, taking his place as he was 
desired, that wisdom could be infused by touch, out of 
the fuller into the emptier man, as water runs through 
wool out of a fuller cup into an emptier one; if that 
were so, how greatly should I value the privilege of 
reclining at your side! For you would have filled me 
full with a stream of wisdom plenteous and fair; whereas 
my own is of a very mean and questionable’ sort no 
better than a dream. But yours is bright and full of 
promise, and was manifested forth in aU the splendour 
of youth the day before yesterday, in the presence of 
more than thirty thousand Hellenes. 

You are mocking. Socrates, said Agathon, and ere 
long you and I will have to determine who bears off 
the palm of wisdom — of this Dionysus shall be the 
judge; but at present you are better occupied with sup- 
per. 
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Socrates took his place on the couch, and supped 
with the rest; and then libations were offered, and after 
a hymn had been sung to the god, and there had been 
the usual ceremonies, they were about to commence 
drinking, when Pausanias said. And now, my friends, 
how can we drink with least injury to ourselves? I can 
assure you that I feel severely the effect of yesterday’s 
potations, and must have time to recover; and 1 suspect 
that most of you are in the same predicament, for you 
were of the party yesterday. Consider then: How can 
the drinking be made easiest? 

I entirely agree, said Aristophanes, that we should, 
by all means, avoid hard drinlang, for I was myself one 
of those who were yesterday drowned in drink. 

I think that you are right, said Eiyximachus, the son 
of Acumenus; but I should still like to hear one other 
person speak: Is Agathon able to drink bard? 

I am not equal to it, said Agathon. 

Then, said Eryximachus, the weak heads like myself, 
Aristodemus, Phaedrus, and others who never can drink, 
are fortunate in finding that the stronger ones are not 
in a drinking mood. (I do not include Socrates, who is 
able either to drink or to abstain, and will not mind, 
whichever we do.) Well, as none of the company seem 
disposed to drink much, I may be forgiven for saying, 
as a physician, that drinking deep is a bad practice, 
which I never follow, if I can help, and certainly do not 
recommend to another, least of all to any one who still 
feels the effects of yesterday’s carouse. 

I always do what you advise, and especially what you 
prescribe as a physician, rejoined Phaedrus the Myrrhi- 
nusian, and the rest of the company, if they are wise, 
will do the same. 

It was agreed that drinking was not to be the order 
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instead; and so 1 have put on my finery, because be is 
, such a fine man. What say you to going with me un- 
asked? 

I will do as you bid me, I replied. 

Follow then, he said, and let us demolish the prov- 
erb:— 

“To the feasts of inferior men the good unbidden go”; 
instead of which our proverb will run: — 

“To the feasts of the good the good unbidden go”; 

'and this alteration may be supported by the authority 
of Homer himself, who not only demolishes but literally 
outrages the proverb. For, after picturing Agamemnon 
as the most valiant of men, he makes Menelaus, who is 
but a faint-hearted warrior, come unbidden 1 to the ban- 
quet of Agamemnon, who is feasting and offering sacri- 
fices, not the better to the worse, but the worse to the 
better. 

I rather fear, Socrates, said Aristodemus, lest this may 
still be my ease; and that. Idee Menelaus in Homer, I 
shall be the inferior person, who 

To the feasts of the wise unbidden goes.” 

But I shall say that I was bidden of you, and then you 
will have to make an excuse. 

Two going together,” 

he replied, in Homeric fashion, one or other of them 
may invent an excuse by the way. 2 

This was the style of their conversation as they went 
along. Socrates dropped behind in a fit of abstraction, 
and desired Aristodemus, who was waiting, to go on 
. * Had u. 408, and xvu. 583. 
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before him. When he reached the house of Agatbon he 
found the doors wide open, and a comical thing hap- 
pened. A servant coming out met him, and led fern at 
once into the banqueting-hall in which the guests were 
reclining, for the banquet was about to begin. Welcome, 
Aristodemus, said Agathon, as soon as he appeared — 
you are just in time to sup with us; if you come on any 
other matter put it off, and make one of us, as I was 
‘looking for you yesterday and meant to have asked you,' 
if I could have found you. But what have you done with ' 
Socrates? 

I tamed round, but Socrates was nowhere to be seen; 

• an d I had to explain that he had been with me a mo- 
ment before, and that I came by his invitation to the 
supper. 

You were quite right in coming, said Agathon; but 
where is he himself? 

He was behind me just now, as I entered, he said, 
and I cannot think what has become of him. 

Go and look for him, boy, said Agathon, and bring 
him in; and do you, Aristodemus, meanwhile take the 
place by Eryximachus. 

The servant then assisted him to wash, and he lay 
down, and presently another servant came in and re- 
ported that our friend Socrates had retired into the 
portico of the neighbouring house. “There he is fixed,” 
said he, “and when I call to him he will not stir.” 

How strange, said Agathon; then you must call him 
again, and keep calling him. 

Let him alone, said my informant; he has a way of 
stopping anywhere and losing himself without any rea- 
son. I believe that he will soon appear; do not therefore 
disturb him. 

Well, if you think so, I will leave him, said Agathon. 
And then, turning to the servants, he added, "Let us 
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have supper without waiting for him. Serve up what- 
ever you please, for there is no one to give you orders; 
hitherto I have never left you to yourselves. But on 
this occasion imagine that you are our hosts, and that X 
and the company are your guests; treat us well, and 
then we shall commend you.” After this, supper was 
served, but still no Socrates; and during the meal Aga- 
thon several times expressed a wash to send for him, 
but Aristodemus objected; and at last when the feast 
was about half over — for the fit, as usual, was not of 
long duration — Socrates entered. Agathon, who was re- 
clining alone at the end of the table, begged that he 
would tale the place next to him; that "I may touch 
you,” he said, "and have the benefit of that wise thought 
which came into your mind in the portico, and is now 
in your possession; for I am certain that you would not 
have come away until you had found what you sought-” 

How I wish, said Socrates, taking his place as he was 
desired, that wisdom could be infused by touch, out of 
the fuller into the emptier man, as water runs through 
wool out of a fuller cup into an emptier one; if that 
were so, how greatly should I value the privilege of 
reclining at your side! For you would have filled me 
full with a stream of wisdom plenteous and fair; whereas 
my own is of a very mean and questionable sort, no 
better than a dream. But yours is bright and full of 
promise, and was manifested forth in all the splendour 
of youth the day before yesterday, in the presence of 
more than thirty thousand Hellenes. 

You are mocking, Socrates, said Agathon, and ere 
long you and I will have to determine who bears off 
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Socrates took his place on the couch, and supped 
with the rest; and then libations were offered, and after 
a hymn had been sung to the god, and there had been 
the usual ceremonies, they were about to commence 
drinking, when Pausanias said, And now, my friends, 
how can we drink with least injury to ourselves? I can 
assure you that I feel severely the effect of yesterday’s 
potations, and must have time to recover; and I suspect 
that most of you are in the same predicament, for you 
were of the party yesterday. Consider then: How can 
the drinking be made easiest? 

I entirely agree, said Aristophanes, that %ve should, 
by all means, avoid hard drinking, for I was myself one 
of those who were yesterday drowned in drink. 

I think that you are right, said Eryximachus, the son 
of Acumenus; but I should still like to bear one other 
person speak: Is Agathon able to drink hard? 

I am not equal to it, said Agathon. 

Then, said Eryximachus, the weak heads like myself, 
Anstodemus, PhaedruS, and others who never can drink, 
are fortunate in finding that the stronger ones are not 
in a drinking mood. ( I do not include Socrates, who is 
able either to drink or to abstain, and 'rill not mind, 
whichever we do.) Well, as none of the company seem 
disposed to drink much, I may he forgiven for saying, 
as a physician, that drinking deep is a bad practice, 
which 1 never follow’, if I can help, and certainly do not 
recommend to another, least of all to any one who still 
feels the effects of yesterday’s carouse. 

I always do what you advise, and especially what you 
prescribe as a physician, rejoined Phaedrus the Myrrhi- 
nusian, and the rest of the company, if they arc wise, 
will do the same. 

It was agreed that drinking was not to be the order 
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of the day, but that they were all to drink only so much 

as they pleased. 

Then, Said Eryximachus, as you are all agreed that 
drinking is to be voluntary, and that there Is to be no 
compulsion, I move, in the next place, that the flute- 
girl, who has just made her appearance, be told to go 
away and play to herself, or, if she likes, to the women 
who are within. 1 To-day let us have conversation in- 
stead; and, if you will allow me, I will tell you what 
sort of conversatio n. This proposal having been ac- 
cepted, Eryximachus proceeded as follows: — 

I will begin, he said, after the manner of Melanippe 
in Euripides, 

. "Not mine the word” 

which I am about to speak, but that of Phaedrus. For 
often ( he says to me in an indignant tone: — -"What a 
strange thing it is, Eryximachus, that, whereas other 
gods have poems and hymns made in their honour, 
the great and glorious god. Love, has no encomiast 
among all the poets who are so many. There are the 
worthy sophists too— the excellent Prodicus for exam- 
ple, who have descanted in prose on the virtues of 
Heracles and other heroes; and, what is still more ex- 
traordinary, I have met with a philosophical work in 
which the utility of salt has been made the theme of 
an eloquent discourse; and many other like things have 
had a like honour bestowed upon them. And only to 
think that there should have been an eager interest 
created about them, and yet that to this day no one 
has ever dared worthily to hymn Lore’s praises! So 
entirely has this great deity been neglected.” Now in 
this Phaedrus seems to me to be quite right, and there- 
fore I want to offer him a contribution; also I think that 
*Cp. Prat, p. 97. 
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at the present moment we who are here assembled can- 
not do better than honour the god Love. If you. agree 
with me, there will be no lack of conversation; for I 
mean to propose that each of us in turn, going from left 
to right, shall make a speech in honour of Love. Let 
him give us the best which he can; and Phaedrus, be- 
cause he is sitting first 6n the left hand, and because he 
is the father of the thought, shall begin. 

No one will vote against you, Eiyxunachus, said Soc- 
rates. How can I oppose your motion, who profess to 
understand nothing but matters of love; nor, I presume, 
will Agathon and Pausanias; and there can be no doubt 
of Aristophanes, whose whole concern is with Dionysus 
and Aphrodite; nor will any one disagree of those whom 
I see around me. The proposal, as 1 am aware, may seem 
rather hard upon us whose place is last; but we shall 
be contented if we hear some good speeches first. Let 
Phaedrus begin the praise of Love, and good luck to 
him. All the company expressed their assent, and desired 
him to do as Socrates bade him. 

Aristodemus did not recollect all that was said, nor 
do I recollect all that he related to me; but I will tell 
you what I thought most worthy of remembrance, and 
what the chief speakers said. 

Phaedrus began by affirming that Love is a mighty 
god, and wonderful among gods and men, but espe- 
cially wonderful in his birth. For he is the eldest of the 
gods, which is an honour to him, and a proof of hir 
claim to this honour is, that of his parents there is nr 
memorial; neither poet Dor prose-writer has ever af 
firmed that he had any. As Hesiod says:— ■ 

“First Chaos came, and then broad-bosomed Earth, 

The everlasting seat of all that is, f 
/nd Love," 
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In other words, after Chaos, the Earth and Love, these 
two, came into being. Also Parmenides sings of Genera- 
tion: 


“First in tlic train of gods, he fashioned Love.“ 

And Acusilaus agrees with Hesiod. Thus numerous are 
the witnesses who acknowledge Love to be the eldest 
of the gods. And not only is he the eldest, he is also the 
source of the greatest benefits to us. For I know not 
any greater blessing to a young man who is beginning 
life than a virtuous lover, or to the lover than a beloved 
youth. For the principle which ought to be the guide 
of men who would nobly live — that principle, I say, 
neither kindred, nor honour, nor wealth, nor any other 
motive is able to implant so well as love. Of what am 
I speaking? Of the sense of honour and dishonour, with- 
out which neither states nor individuals ever do any 
good or great work. And I say that a lover who is de- 
tected in doing any dishonourable act, or submitting 
through cowardice when any dishonour is done to him 
by another, will be more pained at being detected by 
his beloved than at being seen by his father, or by his 
companions, or by any one else. The beloved too, when 
he is found in any disgraceful situation, has the same 
feeling about his lover. And if there were only some 
way of contriving that a state or an army should be 
made up of lovers and their loves, 1 they would be the 
very best governors of their own city, abstaining from 
all dishonour, and emulating one another in honour; 
and when fighting at each other’s side, although a mere 
handful, they would overcome the world. For what 
lover would not choose rather to be seen by all mankind 
than by his beloved, either when abandoning his post 
or throwing away his aims? He would be ready to die 
1 Cp Rep v , p. 48^. 
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a thousand deaths, rather than endure this. Or who 
would desert his beloved or fad him in the hour of dan- 
ger? The veriest coward would become an inspired 
hero, equal to the bravest, at such a tune; Love would 
inspire him. That courage which, as Homer says, the 
god breathes into die souls of some heroes, Love of his 
own nature infuses into the lover. 

Love will make men dare to die for their beloved — 
love alone; and women as well as men. Of this, Alcestis, 
the daughter of Pelias, is a monument to all Hellas; for 
she was willing to lay down her life on behalf of her 
husband, when no one else would, although he had a 
father and mother; but the tenderness of her love so far 
exceeded theirs, that she made them seem to be stran- 
gers in blood to their own son, and in name only related 
to him, and so noble did this action of hers appear to 
the gods, as well as to men, that among the many who 
have done virtuously she is one of the very few to whom, 
in admiration of her noble action, they have granted 
the privilege of returning alive to earth; such exceeding 
honour is paid by the gods to the devotion and virtue 
o! love. But Orpheus, the son of Oeagrus, the harper, 
they sent empty away, and presented to him an appari- 
tion only of her whom he sought, but herself they would 
not give up, because he showed no spirit; he was only 
a harp-player, and did not dare like Alcestis to die for 
love, but was contriving how he might enter Hades 
alive; moreover, they afterwards caused him to suffer 
death at the hands of women, as the punishment of his 
cowardliness. Very different was the reward of the true 
love of Achilles towards his lover Patroclus — his lover 
and not his love (the notion that Patroclus was the be- 
loved one is a foolish error into which Aeschylus has 
fallen, for Achilles was Surely the fairer of die two, 
fairer also than aD the other heroes; and, as Homer in- 
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forms us, he was still beardless, and younger far). And 
greatly as the gods honour the virtue of love, still the 
return of love on the part of the beloved to the lover 
is more admired and valued and rewarded by them, 
for the lover is more divine; because he is inspired by 
Cod. Now Achilles was quite aware, for he had been 
told by his mother, that he might avoid death and re- 
turn home, and live to a good old age, if he abstained 
from slaying Hector. Nevertheless he gave his life to 
revenge his friend, and dared to die, not only in his 
defence, but after he was dead. Wherefore the gods 
honoured him even above Alcestis, and sent him to the 
Islands of the Blest. These are my reasons for affirming 
that Love is the eldest and noblest and mightiest of the 
gods, and the chiefest author and giver of virtue in life, 
and of happiness after death. 

This, or something like this, was the speech of Phae- 
drus; and some other speeches followed which Aristod- 
emus did not remember; the next which he repeated 
was that of Fausanias. Phaedrus, he said, the argument 
has not been set before us, I think, quite in the right 
form; — we should not be called upon to praise Love in 
such an indiscriminate manner. If there were only one 
Love, then what you said would be well enough; but 
since there are more Loves than one, you should have 
begun by determining which of them was to be the 
theme of our praises. I will amend this defect; and first 
of all I will tell you which Love is deserving of praise, 
and then try to hymn the praiseworthy one in a manner 
worthy of him- For we all know that Love is inseparable 
from Aphrodite, and if there were only one Aphrodite 
there would be only one Love; but as there are two 
goddesses there must be two Loves. And am I not right 
in asserting that there are two goddesses? The elder 
one, having no mother, who is called the heavenly 
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Aphrodite— she is die daughter of Uranus; the younger, 
who is the daughter of Zeus and Dione — her \ve call 
common; and the Love who is her fellow-worker is 
rightly named common, as the other love is called 
heavenly. All the gods ought to have praise given to 
them, but not without distinction of their natures; and 
therefore I must try to distinguish the characters of the 
two Loves. Now actions vary according to the manner 
of their performance. Take, for example, that which we 
are now doing, drinking, singing and talking — these 
actions are not in themselves either good or evil, but 
they turn out m this or that way according to the mode 
of performing them; and when well done they are good, 
and when wrongly done they are evil; and in like man- 
ner not every love, but only that which has a noble 
purpose, is noble and worthy of praise. The Love who 
is the offspring of the common Aphrodite is essentially 
> common, and has no discrimination, being such as the 
meaner sort of men feel, and is apt to be of women as 
Well as of youths, and is of the body rather than of 
the soul — the most foolish beings are the objects of this 
love which desires only to gain an end, but never thinks 
of accomplishing the end nobly, and therefore does good 
and evil quite indiscriminately. The goddess who is his 
mother is far younger than the other, and she was bom 
of the union of the male and female, and partakes of 
both. But the offspring of the heavenly Aphrodite is 
derived from a mother in whose birth the female has 
no part, — she is from the male only, this is that love 
which is of youths, and the goddess being older, there 
is nothing of wantonness in her. Those who are inspired 
by this love turn to the male, and delight in him who 
is the more valiant and intelligent nature; any one may 
recognise the pure enthusiasts in the very character of 
their attachments. For they lov e not boys, but intelligent 
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beings whose reason is beginning to be developed, much 
about the time at wliich their beards begin to grow. 
And in choosing young men to be their companions, 
they mean to be faithful to them, and pass their whole 
life in company with them, not to tahe them in their 
inexperience, and deceive them, and play the fool with 
them, or run away from one to another of them. But the 
love of young boys should be forbidden by law, because 
their future is uncertain; they may turn out good or 
bad, either in body or soul, and much noble enthusiasm 
may be thrown away upon them; in this matter the good 
are a law to themselves, and the coarser sort of lovers 
ought to be restrained by force, as we restrain or at- 
tempt to restrain them from fixing their affections on 
women of free birth. These aje the persons who bring 
a reproach on love; and some have been led to deny 
the lawfulness of such attachments because they see the 
impropriety and evil of them; for surely nothing that is 
decorously and lawfully done can justly be censured. 
Now here and in Lacedaemon the rules about love are • 
perplexing, but in most cities they are simple and easily 
intelligible; in Elis and Boeotia, and in countries having 
no gifts of eloquence, they are very straightforward; the 
law is simply in favour of these connexions, and no one, 
whether young or old, has anything to say to their dis- 
credit; the reason being, as I suppose, that they are men 
of few words in those parts, and therefore the lovers 
do not hie the trouble of pleading their suit. In loru'a 
and other places, and generally in countries which are 
subject to the barbarians, the custom is held to be dis- 
honourable; loves of youths share the evil repute in 
which philosophy and gymnastics are held, because they 
are inimical to tyranny; for the interests of rulers require 
that their subjects should be poor in spirit 1 and that 
1 Cp. Arist. Politics, v. 11 , J iy. 
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there should he no strong bond of friendship or society 
among them, which love, above all other motives, is 
likely to inspire, as our Athenian tyrants learned by ex- 
perience, for the love of Aristogeiton and the constancy 
of Harmodws had a strength which undid their power. 
And, therefore, the ill-repute into which these attach- 
ments have fallen is to be ascribed to the evil condition 
of those who make them to be ill-reputed; that is to say, 
to the self-seeking of the governors and the cowardice 
of the governed; on the other hand, the indiscriminate 
honour which is given to them in some countries is 
attributable to the laziness of those who hold this opin- 
ion of them. In our own country a far better principle 
prevails, but, as 1 was saying, the explanation of it is 
rather perplexing. For, observe that open loves are held 
to be more honourable than secret ones, and that the 
love of the noblest and highest, even if their persons 
are less beautiful than others, is especially honourable. 
Consider, too, bow great is the encouragement which all 
the world gives to the lover; neither is he supposed to 
be doing anything dishonourable, but if be succeeds he 
is praised, and if he fail he is blamed. And in the pur- 
suit of his love the custom of mankind allows him to do 
many strange things, which philosophy would bitterly 
censure if they were done from any motive of interest, 
or wish for office or power. He may pray, and entreat, 
and supplicate, and swear, and lie on a mat at the door, 
and endure a slavery worse than that of any slave — in 
any other case friends and enemies would be equally 
ready to prevent him, but now there is no friend who 
will be ashamed of him and admonish him, and no 
enemy will charge him with meanness or flattery, the 
actions of a lover have a grace which ennobles them, 
and custom has decided that they are highly commend- 
able and that there is no loss of character in them; and, 
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what is strangest of all, he only may swear and forswear 
himself (so men say), and the gods will forgive his 
transgression, for there is no such thing as a lovers oath. 
Such is the entire liberty which gods and men have al- 
lowed the lover, according to the custom which prevails 
in our part of the world. From tills point of view a man 
fairly argues that in Athens to love and to be loved 
is held to be a very honourable thing. But when parents 
forbid their sons to talk with their lovers, and place 
them under a tutors care, who is appointed to see to 
these things, and their companions and equals cast in 
their teeth anything of the sort which they may observe, 
and their elders refuse to silence the reprovers and do 
not rebuke them — any one who reflects on all this will, 
on the contrary, think that we hold these practices to 
be most disgraceful. But, as I was saying at first, the 
truth as I imagine is, that whether such practices are 
honourable or whether they are dishonourable is not a 
simple question; they are honourable to him who follows 
them honourably, dishonourable to him who follows 
them dishonourably. There is dishonour in yielding 
to the evil, or in an evil manner; but there is honour 
in yielding to the good, or in an honourable manner. 
Evil is the vulgar lover who loves the body rather than 
the soul, inasmuch as he is not even stable, because he 
loves a thing which is in itself unstable, and therefore 
when the bloom of youth which he was desiring is over, 
he takes wing and flies away, in spite of all his words 
and promises; whereas the love of the noble disposition 
is life-long, for it becomes one with the everlasting. The 
custom of our country would have both of them proven 
well and truly, and would have us yield to the one sort 
of lover and avoid the other, and therefore encourages 
some to pursue, and others to fly; testing both the lover 
and beloved in contests and trials, until they show to 
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to education and wisdom; when the two Jaws of love 
are fulfilled and meet in one — then, and then only, may 
the beloved yield with honour to the lover. Nor when 
love is of this disinterested sort is there any disgrace in 
being deceived, but in every other case there is equal 
disgrace in being or not being deceived. For he who 
is gracious to his lover under the impression that he is 
rich, and is disappointed of his g ains because he turns 
out to be poor, is disgraced all the same: for he has 
done his best to show that he would give himself up 
to any one’s “uses base” for the sake of money; but this 
is not honourable. And on the same principle he who 
gives himself to a lover because he is a good man, and 
in the hope that he will be improved by his company, 
shows himself to be virtuous, even though the object 
of his affection turn out to be a villain, and to have no 
virtue; and if he is deceived he has committed a noble 
error. For he has proved that for his part he will do 
anything for anybody with a view to virtue and im- 
provement, than which there can be nothing nobler. 
Thus noble in every case is the acceptance of another 
for the sake of virtue. This is that love which is the 
love of the heavenly goddess, and is heavenly, and of 
great price to individuals and cities, making the lover 
and the beloved alike eager in the work of their own 
improvement. But all other loves are the offspring of 
the other, who is the common goddess. To you, Phae- 
drus, I offer this my contribution in praise of love, 
which is as good as I could make extempore. 

Pausanlus came to a pause — this is the balanced way 
in which I have been taught by the wise to speak; and 
Aristodemus said that the turn of Aristophanes was next, 
but cither he had eaten too much, or from some other 
cause he had the hiccough, and was obliged to change 
turns with Eryximachus the physician, who was re- 
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tills is what the physician has to do, and in this the art 
of medicine consists: for medicine may be regarded gen- 
erally as the knowledge of the loves and desires of the 
body, and how to satisfy them or not; and the best phy- 
sician is he who is able to separate fair love from foul, 
or to convert one into the other; and be who knows how 
to eradicate and how to implant love, whichever is re- 
quired, and can reconcile the most hostile elements in 
the constitution and make them loving friends, is a 
skilful practitioner. Now the most hostile are the most 
opposite, such as hot and cold, bitter and sweet, moist 
and dry, and the like. And my ancestor, Asclepius, 
knowing how to implant friendship and accord in these 
elements, was the creator of our art, as our friends the 
poets here tell us, and I believe them; and not only 
medicine in every branch, but the arts of gymnastic and 
husbandry' are under his dominion. Any one who pays 
the least attention to the subject will also perceive that 
in music there is the same reconciliation of opposites; 
and I suppose that this mustliave been the meaning of 
Heracleltus, although his words are not accurate; for he 
says that The One is united by disunion, like the har- 
mony of the bow and the lyre. Now there is an ab- 
surdity in saying that harmony is discord Or is composed 
of elements which are still in a state of discord. But 
what he probably meant was, that harmony is composed 
of differing notes of higher or lower pitch which dis- 
agreed once, but are now reconciled by the art of music; 
for if the higher and lower notes still disagreed, there 
could be no harmony, — clearly not. For harmony is a 
symphony, and symphony is an agreement; but an 
agreement of disagreements while they disagree there 
cannot be; you cannot harmonize that which disagrees. 

In like manner rhythm is compounded of elements short 
and long, once differing and now in accord; which ao- 
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cordance, as In the former instance, medicine, so in all 
these other cases, music implants, making love and 
unison to grow up among them; and thus music, too, is 
concerned with the principles of love in their applica- 
tion to harmony and rhythm. Again, in the essential 
nature of harmony and rhythm there is no difficulty in 
discerning love which has not yet become double. But 
when you want to use them in actual life, either in the 
composition of songs or in the correct performance 'of 
airs or metres composed already, which latter is called 
education, then the difficulty begins, and the good artist 
is needed. Then the old tale has to be repeated of fair 
and heavenly love — the love of Urania the fair and 
heavenly muse, and of the duty of accepting the tem- 
perate, and those who are as yet intemperate only that 
they may become temperate, and of preserving their 
love; and again, of the vulgar Polyhymnia, who must 
he used with circumspection that the pleasure be en- 
joyed, but may not generate licentiousness; just as in my 
own art it is a great matter so to regulate the desires of 
the epicure that he may gratify his tastes without the 
attendant evil of disease. Whence I fnfer that in music, 
in medicine, in all other things human as well as divine, 
both loves ought to be noted as far as may be, for they 
are both present. 

The course of the seasons is also full of both these 
principles; and when, as I was saying, the elements of 
hot and cold, moist and dry, attain the harmonious love 
of one another and blend in temperance and harmony, 
they bring to men, animals, and plants health and 
plenty, and do them no barm, whereas the wanton love, 
getting the upper hand and affecting the seasons of the 
year, is very destructive and injurious, being the source 
of pestilence, and bringing many other kinds of diseases 
on animals and plants; for hoar-frost and hail and blight 
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spring from the excesses and disorders of these elements 
of love, which to know in relation to the revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies and the seasons of the year is 
termed astronomy. Furthermore all sacrifices and the 
whole province of divination, which is the art of com- 
munion between gods and men — these, I say, are con- 
cerned only with the preservation of the good and the 
cure of the evil love. For all manner of impiety is likely 
to ensue if, instead of accepting and honouring and 
reverencing the harmonious love in all his actions, a 
man honours the other love, whether in his feelings 
towards gods or parents, towards the living or the dead. 
Wherefore the business of divination is to see to these 
loves and to heal them, and divination is the peacemaker 
of gods and men, working by a knowledge of the re- 
ligious or irreligious tendencies which exist in human 
loves. Such is the great and' mighty, or rather omnipo- 
tent force of love in general. And the love, more espe- 
cially, which is concerned with the good, and which is 
perfected in company with temperance and justice, 
whether among gods or men, has the greatest power, 
and is the source of all our happiness and harmony, and 
makes us friends with the.j'ods who are above us, and 
with one another. I dare Say that I too have omitted 
several things which might be said in praise of Love, 
but this was not intentional, and you, Aristophanes, 
may notv Supply the omission or take some other line 
of commendation; for I perceive that you are rid of the 
hiccough. 

Yes, said Aristophanes, who followed, the hiccough 
is gone; not, however, until I applied the sneezing; and 
I wonder whether the harmony of the body has a love 
of such noises and ticklings, for I no sooner applied 
the sneezing than I was cured. 

Eiyximachus said: Beware, biend Aristophanes, al- 
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though you are going to speak, you are making fun of 
me; and I shall have to watch and sec whether 1 can* 
not have a laugh at your expense, when you might 
speak in peace. 

You are quite right, said Aristophanes, laughing. I 
will unsay my words; but do you please not to watch 
me, as I fear that in the speech which I am about to 
make, instead of others laughing with me, which is to 
the manner born of our muse and would be all the bet- 
ter, I shall only be laughed at by them. 

Do you expect to shoot your bolt and escape, Aris- 
tophanes? Well, perhaps if you are very careful and 
bear in mind that you will be called to account, I may 
be induced to let you off. 

Aristophanes professed to open another vein of dis- 
course; he had a mind to praise Love in another way, 
unlike that either of Pausanias or Eryrimachus. Man- 
kind, he said, judging by their neglect of him, have 
never, as I think, at all understood the power of Love, 
For if they had understood him they would surely have 
built noble temples and altars, and offered solemn sacri- 
fices in his honour; but this is not done, and most cer- 
tainly ought to be done: since of all the gods he is the 
best fnend of men, the helper and the healer of the ills 
which are the great impediment to the happiness of the 
race. I will try to describe his power to you, and you 
shall teach the rest of the world what I am teaching 
you. In the first place, let me treat of the nature of man 
and what has happened to it, for the original human 
nature was not like the present, but different. The sexes 
were not two as they are now, but originally three in 
number; there was man, woman, and the union of the 
two, having a name corresponding to this double na- 
ture, which had once a real existence, but is now lost, 
and the word “Androgynous’' is only preserved as a 
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term of reproach. In the second place, the primeval man 
was round, his back and sides forming a circle; and he 
had four hands and four feet, one head with two faces, 
looking opposite ways, set on a round neck and pre- 
cisely alike; also four ears, two privy members, and the 
remainder to correspond. He could walk upright as men 
now do, backwards or forwards as he pleased, and he 
could also roll over and over at a great pace, turning 
on his four hands and four feet, eight in all, like tum- 
blers going over and over with their legs in the air; this 
was when he wanted to run fast. Now the sexes were 
three, and such as I have described them; because the 
sun, moon, and earth are three; and the man was origi- 
nally the child of the sun, the woman of the earth, and 
the man-woman of the moon, which is made up of sun 
and earth, and they were all round and moved round 
and round like their parents. Terrible was their might 
and strength, and the thoughts of their hearts were 
great, and they made an attack upon the gods; of them 
is told the tale of Otys and Ephialtes who, as Homer 
says, dared to scale heaven, and would have laid hands 
upon the gods. Doubt reigned in the celestial councils. 
Should they kill them and Annihilate the race with 
thunderbolts, as they had done the giants, then there 
would be an end of the sacrifices and worship which 
men offered to them; but, on the other hand, the gods 
could not suffer their insolence to be unrestrained. At 
last, after a good deal of reflection, Zeus discovered a 
way. He said: "Methinks I have a plan which will hum- 
ble their pride and improve their manners; men shall 
continue to exist, but I will cut them in two and then 
they will be diminished in strength and increased in 
numbers; this will have the advantage of making them 
more profitable to us. They shall walk upright on two 
legs, and if they continue Insolent and will not be quiet. 
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I will split them again and they shall hop about on a 
single leg" He spoke and cut men in two, hkc a sorb* 
apple which is hahed for pickling, or as you might di- 
vide an egg with a hair; and as he cut them one after 
another, he bade Apollo give the face and the half of 
the neck a turn in order tliat the man might contemplate 
the section of himself: he would thus lcam a lesson of 
humility. Apollo was also bidden to heal their wounds 
and compose their forms. So he gave a turn to the face 
and pulled the skin from the sides all over that which in 
cur language is called the belly, hkc the purses which 
draw in, and he made one mouth at the centre, which 
he fastened in a knot (the same which is called the 
navel); he also moulded the breast and took out most 
of the wrinkles, much as n shoemaker might smooth 
leather upon a last; he left a few, however, in the region 
o! the belly and navel, as a memorial of the primeval 
state. After the division the two parts of man, each de- 
siring his other half, came together, and throwing their 
arms about one another, entwined In mutual embraces, 
longing to grow’ into one, they were on the point of 
dying from hunger and self-neglect, because they did 
not like to do anything apart; and when one, of, the 
halves died and the other survived, the survivor bought 
another mate, man or woman as we call them, — being 
the sections of entire men or women, — and clung to 
that. They were being destroyed, when Zeus in pity of 
them invented a new plan: he turned the parts of gen- 
eration round to the front, for this had not been always 
their position, and they sowed tha seed no longer as 
hitherto like grasshoppers in the ground, but in one an- 
other; and after the transposition the male generated 
in the female in order that by the mutual embraces of 
man and woman they might breed, and the race might 
continue; or if man came to man they might be satisfied. 
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and rest, and go their ways to the business of life: so 
ancient is the desire of one another \\ hich is implanted 
in us, reuniting our original nature, mating one of two, 
and healing the state of man. Each of us when sepa- 
rated, having one side only, litc a flat fish, is but the 
indenture of a man, and he is always looting for his 
other half. Men who are a section of that double na- 
ture which was once called Androgynous are lovers of 
women; adulterers are generally of this breed, and also 
adulterous women who lust after men: the women who 
arc a section of the woman do not care for men, but 
have female attachments; the female companions are of 
this sort. But they who arc a section of the male follow 
the male, and while they are young, being slices of the 
original man, they hang about men and embrace them, 
and they arc themselves the best of boys and youths, 
because they have the most manly nature. Some indeed 
assert that they are shameless, but this is not true; for 
they do not act thus from any want of shame, but be- 
cause they are valiant and manly, and have a manly 
countenance, and they embrace that which is like them. 
And these when they grow’ up become our statesmen, 
and these only, which is a great proof of the truth of 
what I am saying. When they reach manhood they are 
lovers of youth, and are not naturally inclined to marry 
or beget children, — if at all, they do so only in obedi- 
ence to the law; but they are satisfied if they may be 
allowed to live with one another unwedded; and such a 
nature is prone to love and ready to return love, always 
embracing that which is atin to him. And when one of 
them meets with his other half, the actual half of him- 
self, whether he be a lover of youth or a lover of an- 
other sort, the pair are lost in an amazement of love and 
friendship and intimacy, and will not be out of the 
other’s sight, as I may say, even for a moment: these are 
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the people who pass their whole lives together; yet they 
could not explain what they desire of one another. For 
the intense yearning which each of them has towards 
the o tiler does not appear to be the desire of lover’s 
intercourse, but of something else which the soul of 
either evidently desires and cannot tell, and of which 
she has only a dark and doubtful presentiment. Suppose 
Hephaestus, with his instruments, to come to the pair 
who are lying side by side and to say to them, "What 
do you people want of one another?” they would be 
unable to explain. And suppose further, that when he 
saw their perplexity he said*. “Do you desire to be 
wholly one, always day and night to be in one another’s 
company? for if this is what you desire, I am ready to 
melt you into one and let you grow together, so that 
being two you shall become ODe, and while you live 
live a common life as if you were a single man, and after 
your death in the world below still be one departed 
soul instead of two— I ask whether this is what you 
lovingly desire, and whether you are satisfied to attain 
this?” — there is not a man of them who when he heard 
the proposal would deny or would not acknowledge 
that this meeting and melting into one another, this 
becoming one instead of two, was the very expression 
of his ancient need . 1 And the reason is that human na- 
ture was originally one and we were a whole, and the 
desire and pursuit of the whole is called love. There 
was a time, I say, when we wexe one, but now because 
of the wickedness of mankind God has dispersed us, as 
the Arcadians were dispersed into villages by the Lace- 
daemonians . 2 And if we are not obedient to the gods, 
there is a danger that we shall be split up again and go 
about in basso-relievo, like die profile figures having 

* Cp Artst Pol. u- 5 6 

*Cp Arist Pol* a i. 1 } 
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only half a nose which arc sculptured on monuments, 
and that we shall be like tallies. Wliercforc let us exhort 
all men to piety, that wo may avoid evil, and obtain the 
good, of which Love is to us the lord and minister; and 
let no ono oppose him — he is the enemy of the gods 
who oppose him. for if we are friends of the God and 
at peace with him we shall find our own true loves, 
which rarely liappcns in this world at present. I am 
serious, and therefore I must beg Eryximachus not to 
make fun or to find any allusion in what I am saying to 
Pausanias and Agathon, who, as I suspect, are both of 
the manly nature, and belong to the class which Z have 
been describing. But my words have a wader applica- 
tion — they, include men and women everywhere; and I 
believe that if our loves were perfectly accomplished, 
and each one returning to his primeval nature had his 
original true love, then our race would be happy. And 
1 if this xvould be best of all, the best in the next degree 
and under present circumstances must be the nearest 
approach to such an union; and that will be the attain- 
ment of a congenial love. Wherefore, if we would praise 
him who has given to us the benefit, we must praise 
* the god Love, s\ho is our greatest benefactor, both 
leading us in this life back to our own nature, and 
giving us high hopes for the future, for he promises 
that if we are pious, he will restore us to our original 
state, and heal us and make us happy and blessed. This, 
fcjyximachuS, is my discourse of love, which although 
different to yours, I must beg you to leave unassailed by 
the shafts of your ridicule, in order that each may have 
his turn; each, or rather either, for Agathon and Soc- 
rates are the only ones left 

Indeed, I am not going to attack you, said Eryxi- 
machus, for I thought your speech charming, and did 
I not know that Agathon and Socrates are masters in 
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the art of love, I should be really afraid that they would 
have nothing to say, after the world of things which 
have been said already. But, for all that, I am not with- 
out hopes, 

Socrates said: You played your part well, Eiyxima- 
chus; but if you were as I am now, or rather as I shall 
be when Agathon has spoken, you would, indeed, be in 
a great strait. 

You want to cast a spell over me, Socrates, said 
Agathon, in the hope that I may be disconcerted at the 
expectation raised among the audience that I shall speak 
well. 

I should be strangely forgetful, Agathon, replied 
Socrates, of the courage and magnanimity which you 
showed when your own compositions were about to be 
exhibited, and you came upon the stage with the actors 
and faced the vast theatre altogether undismayed if X 
thought that your nerves could be fluttered at a small 
party of friends. 

Do you tlnnk, Socrates, said Agathon, that my head 
is so full of the theatre as not to know how much more 
formidable to a man of sense a few good judges are 
than many fools? 

Nay, replied Socrates, I should be very wrong in at- 
tributing to you, Agathon, that or any other want of 
refinement. And I am quite aware that if you happened 
to meet with any whom you thought wise, you would 
care for their opinion much more than for that of the , 
many. But then we, having been a part of the foolish * 
many in the theatre, cannot be regarded as the select 
wise; though X know that if you clianced to be in the 
presence, not of one of oursehes, but of some really 
wise man, you would be ashamed of disgracing your- 
self before him — would you not? 

Yes, said Agathon 
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But before the many you would not be ashamed, if 
you thought that you were doing something disgraceful 
in their presence? 

Here Phaedrus interrupted them, saying: Do not 
answer him, my dear Agathon; for if he can only get 
a partner with whom he can talk, especially a good- 
looking one, he will no longer care about the comple- 
tion of our plan. Now I love to hear him talk; but just 
at present I must not forget the encomium on Love 
which I ought to receive from him and from every one. 
When you and he have paid your tribute to the god, 
then you may talk. 

Very good, Phaedrus, said Agathon; I see no reason 
why I should not proceed with my speech, as I shall 
have many other opportunities of conversing with Soc- 
rates. Let me say first how I ought to speak, and then 
speak: — 

The previous speakers, instead of praising the god 
Love, or unfolding his nature, appear to have congratu- 
lated mankind oa the benefits which he confers upon 
them. But I would rather praise the god first, and then 
speak of his gifts; this is always the right way of prais- 
ing everything. May I say without impiety or offence, 
that of all the blessed gods he is the most blessed be- 
cause he is the fairest and best? And he is the fairest: 
for, in the first place, he is the youngest, and of his 
youth he is himself the witness, fleeing out of the way 
of age, who is swift enough, swifter truly than most of 
us like: — Love hates him and will not come near him; 
but youth and love live and move together — like to like, 
as the proverb says. Many things were said by Phaedrus 
about Love in which I agree with him; but I cannot 
agree that he is older than Iapetus and Kronos: — not 
so; I maintain him to be the youngest of the gods, and 
youthful ever. The ancient doings among the gods of 
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which Hesiod and Parmenides spoke, il the tradition of 
them be true, were done of Necessity and not of Love; 
had Love beea in those days, there would have been 
no chaining or mutilation of the gods, or other violence, 
but peace and sweetness, as there is now in heaven, 
since the rule of Love began. Love is young and also 
tender; he ought to have a poet like Homer to describe 
his tenderness, as Homer says of Ate, that she is a god- 
dess and tender: — 

“Her feet are tender, for she sets her steps, 

Not on the ground but on the heads of men”: 

herein is an excellent proof of her tenderness, — that she 
walks not upon the hard but upon the soft. Let us ad- 
duce a similar proof of the tenderness of Love; for he 
walks not upon the earth, nor yet upon the skulls of 
men, which are not so very soft, but in the hearts, and 
souls of both gods and men, which are of all things the 
softest, in them he walks and dwells and makes his 
home. Not in every soul without exception, for where 
there is hardness he departs, where there is softness 
there he dwells; and nestling always with his feet and 
in all manner of ways in the softest of soft places, how 
can he be other than the softest of all things? Of a 
truth he is the tenderest as well as the youngest, and 
also he is of flexile form; for if he were hard and with- 
out flexure he could not enfold all things, or wind his 
way into and out of every soul of man undiscovered. 
And a proof of his flexibility and symmetry of form is 
his grace, which is universally admitted to be in an espe- 
cial manner the attribute of Love; ungrace and love are 
always at war with one another. The fairness of his 
complexion is revealed by his habitation among the 
flowers, for he dwells not amid bloomless or fading 
beauties, whether of body or soul or aught else, but in 
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the place of flowers and scents, there he sits and abides. 
Concerning the beauty of the god I have said enough; 
and yet there remains much more which I might say. 
Of his Virtue I have now to speak: his greatest gloty 15 
that he can neither do nor suffer wrong to or from any 
god or any man; for lie suffers not by force if he suf- 
fers; forco comes not near him, neither when he acts 
docs he net by force. For all men in all things serve 
him of their own free will, and where there is voluntary 
agreement, there, as the laws which are the lords of 
the city say, is justice. And not only is he just but ex- 
ceedingly temperate, for Temperance is the acknowl- 
edged ruler of the pleasures and desires, and no pleasure 
ever masters Love; ho is their master and they arc his 
servants; and if he conquers them ho must be tempera* 0 
indeed. As trf courage, even the Cod of War is n<> match 
for him; he is the captive and Love is the lord, for love, 
the love of Aphrodite, masters him, as the tale suns', 
and the master is stronger than the servant And if he 
conquers the bravest of all others, he must be himself 
the bravest Of his courage and justice and temperance 
I have spoken, but I have yet to speak of his wisdom; 
and according to the measure of my ability I must try 
to do my best In the first place he is a poet (and here, 
like Eryximachus, I magnify my art), and he is also 
the source of poesy in others, which he could not be if 
he were not himself a poet. And at the touch of him 
every one becomes a poet, 1 even though he had no 
music in him before; 1 this also is a proof that Love is a 
good poet and accomplished in all the fine arts; for no 
one can give to another that which he has not himself, 
or teach that of which he has no knowledge. Who will 
deny that the creation of the animals is his doing? Are 
they not all theSvorks of his wisdom, bom and begotten 
1 A fragment of the Sthenoboea of Euripides. 
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of him? And as to the artists, do we not know that he 
only of them whom love inspires has the light of fame? 
—he whom Love touches not walks in darkness. The 
arts of medicine and archery and divination were dis- 
covered by Apollo, under the guidance of love and 
desire; so that he too is a disciple of Love. Also the 
melody of the Muses, the metallurgy of Hephaestus, the 
-weaving of Athene, the empire of Zeus over gods and 
men, are all due to Love, who was the inventor pf them. 
And so Love set in order the empire of the gods— the 
love of beauty, as is evident, for with deformity Love 
has no concern. In the days of old, as I began by saying, 
dreadful deeds were done among the gods, for they 
were ruled by Necessity; but now since the birth of 
Love, and from the Love of the beautiful, has sprung 
every good in heaven and earth. Therefore, Phaedrus, 
I say of Love that he is the fairest and best in himself, 
and the cause of what is fairest and best in all other 
things. And there comes Into my mind a line of poetry 
in which he is said to be the god who 

“Gives peace on earth and calms the stormy deep. 

Who stills the winds and bids the sufferer sleep " 

This is he who empties men of disaffection and fills them 
with affection, who makes them to meet together at 
banquets such as these: in sacrifices, feasts, dances, he 
is our lord— who sends courtesy and sends away dis- 
courtesy, who gives kindness ever and never gives un- 
kindness; the friend of the good, the wonder of the wise, 
-the amazement of the gods; desired by those who have 
no part in him, and precious to those who have the bet- 
ter part in him; parent of delicacy, luxury, desire, fond- 
ness, softness, grace, regardful of the good, regardless 
of die evil: in every word, work, wish, fear — saviour, 
pilot, comrade, helper; glory of gods and men, leader 
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best and brightest: in whose footsteps let esety man fol- 
low, sweetly singing in his honour and joining in that 
sweet strain with which love charms the souls of gods 
and men. Such is lire speech. Phaedms, half-playful, yet 
having n certain measure of seriousness, which, accord- 
ing to my ability, I dedicate to the god. 

When Agnlhon had done speaking, Aristodemus said 
that there was a genera! cheer; the young man was 
thought to have spoken in a manner worthy of himself, 
and of the god. And Socrates, looking at Eryximachus, 
said: Tell me, son of Acmenus, was there not reason in 
my fears? and W'as I not n true prophet w hen I said that 
Agalhon would make a wonderful oration, and that I 
should be in a strait? 

The part of the prophecy which concerns Agathon, re- 
plied Eryximachus, appears to mo to be true; but not the 
other part — that you will be in a strait. 

Why, my dear friend, said Socrates, must not I or any 
one be in a strait who has to speak after he has heard 
such a rich and varied discourse? I am especially struck 
with tlie beauty of the concluding words — who could 
listen to them without amazement? When I reflected on 
the immeasurable inferiority of my own powers, I was 
ready to run away for shame, if there had been a possi- 
bility of escape. For I was reminded of Gorgias, and at 
the end of his speech I fancied that Agathon was shak- 
ing at me the Gorginian or Gorgonian head of the great 
master of rhetoric, which was simply to him me and 
my speech into stone, as Homer says, 1 and strike me 
dumb. And then I perceived how foolish I had been in 
consenting to take my him with you in praising love, 
and saying that I too was a master of the art, when I 
really had no conception how anything ought to be 
* Odyssey, X. 632. 
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he o tided, let me have your permission first to ask Aga* 
thon a few more questions, in order that I may take his 
admissions as the premisses of my discourse. 

I grant the permission, said Fhaedrus: put your ques- 
tions. Socrates then proceeded ns follows: — 

In the magnificent oration which you have just ut- 
tered, I think that you were right, my dear Agathon, in 
proposing to speak of tho nature of Love first and after- 
wards of Iiis works — that is a way of beginning which 
I very much approve. And as you have spoken so elo- 
quently of his nature, may I ask you further, Whether 
love is the lovo of something or of notlung? And here I 
must explain myself: I do not want you to say that 
love is the love of a father or the love of a mother — that 
would be ridiculous; but to answer as you would, if I 
asked is a father a father of something? to which you 
would find no difficulty in replying, of a son or daughter: 
and tho answer would be right 

Very true, said Agatbon. 

And you would say the same of a mother? 

He assented. 

Vet let me ask you one more question in order to 
illustrate my meaning: Is not a brother to be regarded 
essentially as a brother of something? 

'Certainly, he replied. 

That is, of a brother or sister? 

Yes, he said. 

And now, said Socrates, I will ask about Love: — Is 
Love of something or of nothing? 

Of something, surely, he replied- 

Keep in mind what this is, and tell me what I want to 
know — whether Love desires that of which love is. 

Yes, surely. 

And does he possess, or does he not possess, that 
which he loves and desires? 
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present may be preserved to him In the future, which is 
equivalent to saying that he desires something which 
Is non-existent to him, and which as yet he has not got 
Very true, lie said. 

Then he and every one who desires, desires that 
which lie lias not already, and which is future and not 
present, and which he has not, and is not, and of which 
he is in want; — these are the sort of things which love 
and desire seek? 

Very true, he said. 

Then now, said Socrates, let us recapitulate the argu- 
ment. First, is not love of something, and of something 
too which is wanting to a man? 

Yes, ho replied. 

Remember further what you said in your speech, or if 
you do not remember I will remind you: you said that 
the love of the beautiful set in order the empire of the 
gods, for that of deformed things there is no love— did 
you not say something of that kind? 

Yes, said Agathon. ‘ 

\ es, my friend, and the remark was a just one. And if 
tin's is true. Love is the love of beauty and not of de- 
formity? 

He assented. 

And the admission has been already made that Low 
is of something which a man wants and has not? 

True, he said. 

Then Love wants and has not beauty? 

Certainly, he replied. 

And would you call that beauU/ul which wants and 
does not possess beauty? 

Certainly not. 

Then would you .bll say that love is beaudful? 

Agathon replied: I fear that I did not understand what 
I was saying. 
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You made a very good speech, Agathon, replied Soc- 
rates, but there is yet one small question which I would 
fain ask: — Is not the good also the beautiful? 

Yes. 

Then in wanting tbe beautiful, love wants also the 
good? 

I cannot refute you, Socrates, said Agathon . — Let us 
assume that what you say is true. 

Say rather, beloved Agathon, that you cannot refute 
the truth; for Socrates is easily refuted. 

And now, taking my leave of you, I will rehearse a 
tale of love which I heard from Diotima of Mantmeia , 1 
a woman wise in this and in many other kinds of knowl- 
edge, who in the days of old, when the Athenians offered 
sacrifice before the coming of the plague, delayed the 
disease ten years. She was my instructress in the art of 
love, and I shall repeat to you what she said to me, be- 
ginning with the admissions made by Agathon, which 
are nearly if not quite the same which I made to the 
wise woman when she questioned me-. I think that this 
will be the easiest way, and I shall take both parts my- 
self os well as I can . 2 As you, Agathon, suggested , 3 I 
must speak first of the being and nature of Love, and 
then of his works. First I said to her in nearly the same 
words which he used to me, that Love was a mighty 
god, and likewise fair; and she proved to me as I proved 
to him that, by my own showing, Love w as neither fair 
nor good. “Wliat do you mean, Diotima,” I said, "is lose 
then evil and foul 5 " “Hush," she cried; “must that be 
foul which is not fair?” "Certainly.” I said. "And is that 
which is not wise, ignorant? do you not see that there is 
a mean between wisdom and ignorance 5 ” "And what 

*Cp Plato. 1 Alabudei. 

*Cp. Plato. Crngui 

•Supra p. »;o. 
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^ iat be?” * sai "d. “Right opinion,” she reph'ed; 
, w. ch, as you know, being incapable of giving a reason, 
is not knowledge (for how can knowledge be°devoid of 
, reason? nor again, ignorance, for neither can ignorance 
attain the truth), but is clearly something which is a 
mean between ignorance and wisdom.” “Quite true” I 
replied. Do not then insist,” she said, “that what is not 
air is of necessity foul, or what is not good evil; or infer 
that because love is not fair and good he is therefore foul 
and evil; for he is in a mean between them.” “Well,” I 
said. Love is surely admitted by all to be a great god” 
“° se ki°'v or by those who do not know?” “By 

alL And how, Socrates ” she said with a smile, “can 
Love be acknowledged to be a great god by those who 
say that he u = not a god at all?” “And who are they?” I 
ff ,, ^andlaretwo of them,” she replied. “How can 
that be? I said. “It is quite intelligible,” she replied; “for 
you yourself would acknowledge that the gods are 
happy and fair— of course you would— would you dare 
to say that any god was not?” “Certainly not,” I replied 
And you mean by the happy, those who are the pos- 
sessors of things good or fair?” “Yes.” “And you admitted 
that Love, because he was in want, desires those good 
and fair things of which he is in want?” "Yes I did." 
•But ho>v cun be be . god who 1™ „„ portion - in whet 
“ either good or fab?" -Impossible - "Then you see that 
you also deny the divinity of Love " 

lh r £ W r I / Sked ' ** mortal?” “No.” 
“What then?” As in the former instance, he is neither 
mortal nor immortal, but in a mean between the two.” 
.“What is he. Diotunar “He is a great spirit 
' a" d hke all spinte he is intermediate between the divine 
and the mortal. And what,” I said, “is his power?” 'He 
interprets, she replied, “between gods and men, con- 
veying and taking across to the gods the prayers and 
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sacrifices of men, and to men the commands and replies 
of the gods; he is the mediator who spans the chasm 
which divides them, and therefore in him all is bound 
together, and through him the arts of the prophet and* 
the priest, their sacrifices and mysteries and charms, 
and all prophecy and incantation, find their way. For 
God mingles not with man; but through Love all the 
intercourse and converse of god with man, whether 
awake or asleep, is carried on. The wisdom which under- 
stands this is spiritual; all other wisdom, such as that of 
aits and handicrafts, is mean and vulgar. Now these 
spirits or intermediate powers are many and diverse, and 
one of them is Love.” “And who” I said, “was his 
father, and who his mother?” “The tale,” she said, “will 
take time; nevertheless I will tell you. On the birthday of 
Aphrodite there was a feast of the gods, at which the 
god Poros or Plenty, who is the son of Metis or Discre- 
tion, was one of the guests. When the feast was over, 
Penia or Poverty, as the manner is on such occasions, 
came about the doors to beg. Now Plenty, who was the 
worse for nectar (there was no Avine in those days), 
went into the garden of Zeus and fell into a heavy sleep; 
and Poverty considering her osvn straitened circum- 
stances, plotted to have a child by him, and accordingly 
she lay down at his side and conceived Love, who partly 
because he is naturally a lover of the beautiful, and be- 
cause Aphiodite is heiself beautiful, and also because 
he was bora on her birthday, is her follower and attend- 
ant. And as his parentage is, so also are his fortunes. In 
the first place he is always poor, and anything but tender 
and fair, as the many imagine him; and he is rough and , 
squalid, and has no shoes, nor a house to dwell in; on 
the bare earth exposed he lies under the open heaven, in 
the streets, or at the doors of houses, taking his rest; 
and hie bis mother he is always in distress. Like bis 
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father too, whom he also partly resembles, he is al- 
ways plotting against the fair and good; he is bold, 
enterprising, strong, a mighty hunter, always weaving 
some intrigue or other, keen in the pursuit of wisdom, 
fertile in resources; a philosopher at all times, terrible 
as an enchanter, sorcerer, sopliisL lie is by nature 
neither mortal nor immortal, but alive and flourishing 
at one moment when he is in plenty, and dead at an- 
other moment, and again alive by reason of his father’s 
nature. But that which is always flowing on is always 
flowing out, and so he is never in want and never in 
wealth; and, further, he is in a mean between ignorance 
and knowledge. The truth of the matter is this: No god 
is a philosopher or seeker after wisdom, for he is wise 
already; nor does any man who is wise seek after wis- 
dom. Neither do the ignorant seek after wisdom. For 
herein is the evil of ignorance, that lie who is neither 
good nor wise is nevertheless satisfied with himself: he 
has no desire for that of which he feels no want.” “But 
who then, Diotima,” I said, "are the lovers of wisdom, 
if they are neither the wise nor the foolish?” “A child 
may answer that question,” she replied; “they are those 
who are in a mean between the two; Love is one of 
them. For wisdom is a most beautiful thing, and Love is 
of the beautiful; and therefore Love is also a philosopher 
or lover of wisdom, and being a lover of wisdom is in a 
mean between the wise and the ignorant. And of this 
too his birth is the cause; for his father is wealthy and 
wise, and his mother poor and foolish. Such, my dear 
Socrates, is the nature of the spirit Love. The error in 
your conception of him was very natural, and as I 
imagine from what you say, has arisen out of a confusion 
of love and the beloved, which made you think that love 
Was all beautiful. For the beloved is the truly beautiful, 
and delicate, and perfect, and blessed, but the pnnei- 
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pie of love is of another nature, and is such as I have 
described." 

I said: “O thou stranger woman, thou sayest well; but, 
assuming Love to be such as you say, what is the use of 
him to men?” “That, Socrates,” she replied, "I will at- 
tempt to unfold: of his nature and birth I have already 
spoken; and you acknowledge that love is of the beauti- 
ful But some one will say: Of the beautiful in what, 
Socrates and Oiotixna?— or rather let me put the 
question more clearly, and ask: When a man loves 
the beautiful, what does he desire?” 1 answered her 
“That the beautiful may be his.” "Still" she said, "the 
answer suggests a further question: "What is given by the 
possession of beauty?” "To what you have asked," I 
replied, “2 have no answer ready.” “Then,” she said, “let 
me put the word 'good’ in the place of the beautiful, 
and repeat the question once more: If he who loves 
loves the good, what is it then that he loves?” “The pos- 
session of the good,” I said. “And what does he gain who 
possesses the good?” “Happiness,” I replied; "there is 
less difficulty in answering that question.” "Yes," she 
Said, “the happy are made happy by the acquisition of 
good things. Nor is there any need to ask why a man 
desires happiness; the answer is already final.” “You are 
right,” I said. "And is this wish and this desire common 
to all? and do all men always desire their own good, or 
only some men? — what say you?” “All men,” I replied; 
"the desire is common to all.” "Why, then,” she rejoined, 
"are not all men, Socrates, said to love, but only some of 
them? whereas you say that all men are always loving 
the same things.” “I myself wonder," I said, “why this 
is.” "There is nothing to wonder at,” she replied; “the 
reason, is that one part of love is separated o2 and re- 
ceives the name of the whole, but the o flier parts have 
other names.” "Give an illustration," I said. She an- 
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swerrd me as follows: "There is poetjy, which, as you 
know, h complex and manifold. All creation or passage 
of non-being into being is poetry or making, and the 
processes of all art arc creative; and the masters of arts 
arc all poets or makers." "Very true." "Still," she said, 
"you know that tliey arc not called poets, hut have other 
names; only that portion of the art which is separates! off 
from lire rest, and is concerned with music and metre, is 
termed poetry, and the}* who possess poetry fn this 
sense of the w ord arc called poets." "Very true," I said. 
“And the same holds of love. For you may say generally 
that all desire of good and happiness is only the great 
and subtle power of lose; but tlrey who are drawn to- 
wards liim by any other path, whether the path of 
money-making or gymnastics or philosophy, are not 
called lovers — tho name of the w hole is appropriated to 
those whose affection takes one form only — they alone 
arc said to love, or to be lovers." “I dare say," I replied, 
"that you are right." "Yes," she added, “and )uu hear 
people say that lovers arc seeking for their other half; 
but I say that they arc seeking neither for the half of 
themselves, nor for the whole, unless tho half or the 
whole be also a good. And they will cut off their own 
hands and feet and cast them away, if they are evil; for 
they love not w hat is their own, unless perchance there 
be some one who calls what belongs to him the good, 
and what belongs to another the eviL For there is noth- 
ing which men love but the good. Is there anything?" 
"Certainly, I should say, .that there is nothing." Then, 
she said, “the simple truth is, that men love the good.” 
"Yes,” I said. “To which must be added that they love 
the possession of the good?" "Yes, that must be added. 
“And not only the possession, but the everlasting posses- 
sion of the good?” “That must be added too." “Then 
love,” she saio, “may be described generally as the love 
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of the everlasting possession of the good?” “That is 
most true.” 

"Then if this be tire nature of love, can you tell me 
further,” she said, “what is the manner of the pursuit? 
what are they doing who show all this eagerness and 
heat which is called love? and what js the object which 
they have in. view? Answer me.” “Nay, Diotima,” I 
leplied, "if I had known, I should not have wondered at 
your wisdom, neither should I have come to learn from 
you about this very matter.” "Well,” she said. "I will 
teach you: — The object which they have in view is birth 
in beauty, whether of body or soul.” "I do not under- 
stand you,” I said; "the oracle requires an explanation.” 
"I will make my meaning clearer,” she replied. "I mean 
to say, that all men are bringing to the birth in their 
bodies and in their souls. There is a certain age at which 
human nature is desirous of procreation — procreation 
which must be in beauty and not in deformity; and this 
procreation is the union of man and woman, and is a 
divine thing; for conception and generation are an im- 
mortal principle in the mortal creature, and in the in- 
harmonious they can never be. But the deformed is al- 
ways inharmonious with the divine, and the beautiful 
harmonious. Beauty, then, is the destiny ot goddess of 
parturition who presides at birth, and therefore, when 
approaching beauty, the conceiving power is propitious, 
and diffusive, and benign, and begets and bears fruit: 
at the sight of ugliness she frowns and contracts and 
has a sense of pain, and turns away, and shrivels up, 
and not without a pang refrains from conception. And 
this is the reason why, when the hour of conception 
arrives, and the teeming nature is full, there is such a 
flutter and ecstasy about beauty whose approach is the 
alleviation of the pain of travail. For love, Socrates, is 
not, as you imagine, the love of the beautiful only.” 
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1 What then?" "The love of generation and of birth in 
beauty." "Yes," I said. "Yes, indeed,” she replied. "But 
why of generation?” "Because to the mortal creature, 
generation is a sort of eternity and immortality,” she 
replied; "and if, as has been already admitted, love is 
of the everlasting possession of the good, all men 
will necessarily desire immortality together with good: 
Wherefore love is of immortality.” 

All this she taught me at various times w hen she spoke 
of love. And I remember her once saying to me, "What 
is the cause, Socrates, of love, and the attendant desire? 
Sec you not how all animals, birds, os well as beasts, in 
tbeir desire of procreation, arc in agony when they tale 
the infection of love, which begins with the desire of 
union; whereto is added the care of offspring, on whose 
behalf the weakest are ready to battle against the 
strongest even to the uttermost, and to die for them, and 
will let themselves be tormented with hunger or suffer 
anything in order to maintain their young. Man may be 
supposed to act thus from reason; but why should ani- 
mals have these passionate feelings? Can you tell me 
why?” Again I replied that 2 did not know. She said to 
me: "And do you expect ever to become a master in the 
ait of love, if you do not know this?” “But I have told 
you already, Diotima, that my ignorance is the reason 
why I come to you; for I am conscious that I want a 
teacher; tell me then the cause of this and of the other 
mysteries of love.” "Marvel not,” she said, "if you be- 
lieve that love is of the immortal, as we have several 
times acknowledged, for here again, and on the same 
principle too, the mortal nature is seeking as far as is 
possible to be everlasting and immortal: and this is only 
to be attained by generation, because generation always 
leaves behind a new existence in the place of the old. 
Nay even in the life of the same individual there is sue- 
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cession and not absolute unity: a man is called the same, 
and yet in the short interval which elapses between 
youth and age, and in which every animal is said to have 
hfe and identity, he is undergoing a perpetual process 
of loss and reparation — hair, flesh, bones, blood, and 
the whole body are always changing. Which is true not 
only of the body, but also of the soul, whose habits, 
tempers, opinions, desires, pleasures, pains, fears, never 
remain the same in any one of us, hut are always coming 
and going; and equally true of knowledge, and what is 
still more surprising to us mortals, not only do the 
sciences in general spring up and decay, so. that in. 
respect of diem we are never the same; but each of 
them individually experiences a like change. For what 
is implied in the word ‘recollection,’ but the departure 
of knowledge, which is ever being forgotten, and is re- 
newed and preserved by recollection, and appears to be 
the same although in reality new, according to that law 
of succession by which all mortal things are preserved, 
not absolutely the same, but by substitution, the old 
worn-out mortality leaving another new' and similar ex- 
istence behind — unlike the divine, which is always the 
same and not another? And in this way, Socrates, the 
mortal body, or mortal anything, partakes of immortal- 
ity; but the immortal in another way. Marvel not then 
at the love which all men have of their offspring; for 
that universal love and interest is for the sake of immor- 
tahty " 

I was astonished at her words, and said: “Is this really 
true, O thou wise Diotima?” And she answered with all 
the authority of an accomplished sophist: "Of that, Soc- 
rates, you may be assured, — -think only of the ambition 
of men, and you will wonder at tire senselessness of 
their ways, unless you consider how they are stirred by 
the love of an immortality o£ fame. They are ready to 
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is full of speech about virtue and the nature and pursuits 
of a good man; and he tries to educate him; and at the 
touch of the beautiful which is ever present to his mem- 
ory, even when absent, he brings forth that which he 
had conceived long before, and in company with him 
tends that which he brings forth; and they are married 
by a far nearer tie and have a closer friendship than 
those who beget mortal children, for the cluldren who 
are their common offspring are fairer and mote im- 
mortal. Who, when he thinks of Homer and Hesiod and 
other great poets, would not rather have their children 
than ordinary human ones? Who would not emulate 
them in the creation of children such as theirs, which 
have preserved their memory and given them everlast- 
ing glory? Or who would not have such children as 
Lycurgus left behind him to be the saviours, not only of 
Lacedaemon, but of Hellas, as one m3y say? There is 
Solon, too, who is the revered father of Athenian laws; 
and many others there are in many other places, both 
among Hellenes and barbarians, who have given to the 
world many noble works, and have been the parents of 
virtue of every kind; and many temples have been 
raised in their honour for the sake of children such as 
theirs; which were never raised in honour of any one, 
for the sake of his mortal children. 

“These are the lesser mysteries of love, into which 
even you, Socrates, may enter; to the greater and more 
hidden ones which are the crown of these, and to which, 
if you pursue them in a right spirit, they will lead, I 
know not whether you will be able to attain. But I will 
do my utmost to inform you, and do you follow if you 
can. For he who would proceed aright in this matter 
should begin in youth to visit beautiful forms, and first, 
if he be guided by his instructor aright, to love one such 
form only— out of dial he should create fair thoughts; 
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otter, or at one time or in one relation or at one place 
fair, at another time or in another relation or at another 
place foul, as if fair to some and foul to others, or in the 
likeness of a face or hands or any other part of the bodily 
frame, or in any form of speech or knowledge, or exist- 
ing in any other being, as for example, in an animal, or 
in heaven, or in earth, or in any other place, but beauty 
absolute, separate, simple, and everlasting, which with- 
out diminution and without increase, ox any change, is 
imparted to the ever-growing and perishing beauties of 
all other things. He who from these ascending under the 
influence of true love, beings to perceive that beauty, 
is not far from the end. And the true order of going, 01 
being led by another, to the things of love, is to begin 
from the beauties of earth and mount upwards for the 
sake of that other beauty, using these as steps only, and 
from one going on to two, and from two to all fair 
forms, and from fair forms to fair practices, and from 
fair practices to fair notions, until from fair notions he 
arrives at the notion of absolute beauty, and at last 
knows what the essence of beauty is. This, my dear Soc- 
rates,” said the stranger of Mantineia, “is that life above 
all others which man should live, in the contemplation 
of beauty absolute; a beauty which if you once beheld, 
you would see not to be after the measure of gold, and 
garments, and fair boys and youths, whose presence 
now entrances you; and you and many a one would be 
content to live seeing them only and conversing with 
them without meat or dnnk, if that were possible — you 
only want to look at them and to be with them But 
what if man had eyes to see the true beauty— the divine 
beauty, I mean, pure and clear and unalloyed, not 
clogged with the pollutions of mortality and all the 
colours and vanities of human life- — thither looking, and 
holding converse with the true beauty simple and di- 
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vine? Remember how in that communion only, behold- 
ing beauty with the eye of the mind, he will be enabled 
to bring forth, not images of beauty, but realities (for 
he has hold not of an image but of a reality), and bring- 
ing forth and nourishing true virtue to become the 
friend of God and be immortal, if mortal man may. 
Would that be an ignoble life?” 

Such, Phaedrus — and I speak not only to you, but to 
all of you — were the words of Diotima; and I am per- 
suaded of their truth. And being persuaded of them, I 
try to persuade others, that in the attainment of this 
end human nature will not easily find a helper better 
than love. And therefore, also, I say that every man 
ought to honour him as I myself honour him, and walk 
in his ways, and exhort others to do the same, and praise 
the power and spirit of love according to the measure 
of my ability now and ever. 

The words which I have spoken, you, Phaedrus, may 
call an encomium of love, or anything else which you 
please. 

When Socrates had done speaking, the company ap- 
plauded, and Aristophanes was beginning to say some- 
thing in answer to the allusion which Socrates had 
made to his own speech, when suddenly there was a 
great knocking at the door of the house, as of revellers, 
and the sound of a flute-girl was heard. Agathon told 
the attendants to go and see who were the intruders. 
"If they are friends of ours," he said, "invite them in, 
but if not, say that the drinking is over.” A little while 
afterwards they heard the voice of Alcibiades resound- 
ing in the court; he was in a great state of intoxication, 
and kept roaring and shouting, "Where is Agathon? 
Lead me to Agathon,” and at length, supported by the 
flute-girl and some of his attendants, he found his way 
to them. "Hail, friends,” he said, appearing at the door 
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crowned with a massive garland of ivy and violets, his 
head flowing with ribands. “Will you have a very 
drunken man as a companion of your revels? Or shall 
I crown Agathon, which was my intention in coming, 
and go away? For I was unable to come yesterday, and 
therefore I am here to-day, carrying on my head these 
nbands, that taking them from my own head, I may 
crown the head of this fairest and wisest of men, as 1 
may be allowed to call him. Will you laugh at me be- 
cause I am drunk? Yet I know very well that I am speak- 
ing the truth, although you may laugh. But first tell me, 
if I come in shall we have the understanding of which 
I spoke? 1 Wjll you drink with me or not?” 

The company were vociferous in begging that he 
Would take his place among them, and Agathon specially 
invited him. Thereupon he was led in by the people who 
were with him; and as he was being led, intending to 
crown Agathon, he took the ribands from his own head 
and held them in front of his eyes, he was thus pre- 
vented from seeing Socrates, who made way for him, 
and Alcibiades took the vacant place between Agathon 
and Socrates, and in taking the place he embraced Aga- 
thon and crowned him. Take off his sandals, said 
Agathon, and let him make a third on the same couch. 

By all means; but who makes the third partner in our 
revels 5 * said Alcibiades, turning round and starting up as 
he caught sight of Socrates. By Heracles, he said, what 
is this? here is Socrates always lying in wait for me, and 
always, as his way is, coming out at all sorts of unsus- 
pected places: and now, what have you to say for your- 
self, and why are you lying here, where I perceive that 
you have contrived to find a place, not by a joker or 
lover of jokes, like Aristophanes, but by the fairest of 
the company? 

1 "W31 you have a very drunken man?” etc-, a few lines above. 
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Socrates turned to Agathon and said: I roust ask 
you to protect me, Agathon; for the passion of this man 
has grown quite a serious matter to me. Since I became 
his admirer I have never been allowed to spe;ih to any 
other fair one, or so much as to look at them. If I do, 
he goes wild with envy and jealousy, and not only 
abuses me but can hardly keep his hands off me, and at 
this moment he may do me some harm. Please to see to 
this, and either reconcile me to him, or, if he attempts 
violence, protect me, as I am in bodily fear of his mad 
and passionate attempts. 

There can never be reconciliation between you and 
me, said Alcibiades; but for the present I will defer your 
chastisement. And I must beg you, Agathon, to give roe 
back some of the ribands that I may crown the marvel- 
lous head of this universal despot — I would not have 
him complain of me for crowning you, and negating 
Mm, who in conversation is the conquerer of ;dl man- 
kind; and this not only once, as you were the day before 
yesterday, but always. Whereupon, taking some of the 
ribands, he crowned Socrates, and again reclined. 

Then he said: You seem, my friends, to be sober, 
which is a thing not to be endured; you must drink — for 
that was the agreement under which I was admitted 
and I elect myself master of the feast until you are well 
drunk. Let us have a large goblet, Agathon, or rather, 
he said, addressing the attendant, bring me that wine- 
cooler. The wine-cooler which had caught his eye ' vas 
a vessel holding more than two quarts — this he filled 
and emptied, and bade the attendant fill it again for 
Socrates. Observe, my friends, said Alcibiades, that this 
ingenious trick of mine will have no effect on Socrates, 
for he can drink any quantity of wine and not be at all 
nearer being drunk. Socrates drank the cup which the 
attendant filled for him. 
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Eryximachus said: What is this, Alcibiades? Are we 
to have neither conversation nor singing over our cups; 
but simply to drink as if we were thirsty? 

Alcibiades replied: Hail, worthy son of a most wise 
and worthy sirel 

The same to you, said Eryximachus; but what shall 
we do? 

That I leave to you, said Alcibiades. 

“The wise physician skilled our wounds to heal " 1 
shall prescribe and we will obey. What do you want? 

Well, said Eryximachus, before you appeared we had 
passed a resolution that each one of us in turn should 
make a speech in praise of love, and as good a one as 
he could: the turn was passed round from left to right; 
and as all of us have spoken, and you have not spoken 
but have well drunken, you ought to speak, and then 
impose upon Socrates any task which you please, and 
he on his riglit-hand neighbour, and so on. 

That is good, Eryximachus, said Alcibiades; and yet 
the comparison of a drunken man’s speech with those 
of sober men is hardly fair; and I should like to know, 
sweet friend, whether you really believe what Socrates 
was just now saying; for I can assure you that the very 
reverse is the fact, and that if I praise any one but him- 
self in his presence, whether God or man, he will hardly 
keep his hands off me. 

For shame, said Socrates. 

Hold your tongue, said Alcibiades, for by Poseidon, 
there is no one else whom I will praise when you are of 
the company. 

Well then, said Eryximachus, if you like praise Soc- 
rates. 

What do you think, Eryximachus? said Alcibiades: 

'From Pope’s Homer, Iliad n 514 
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reveal the wants of those who have need of gods and 
mysteries, because they are divine. But you produce the 
same effect with your words only, and do not require the 
flute; that is the difference between you and him. When 
tve hear any other speaker, even a very good one, he 
produces absolutely no effect upon us, or not much, 
whereas the mere fragments of you and your words, 
even at second-hand, and however imperfectly repeated, 
amaze and possess the souls of every man, woman, and 
child who comes within hearing of them. And if I were 
not afraid that you would think me hopelessly drunk, I 
would have sworn as well as spoken to the influence 
which they have always had and sbll have over me. For 
my heart leaps within me more than that of any Cory- 
bantian reveller, and my eyes rain tears when I hear 
them. And I observe that many others are affected in the 
same manner. I have beard Pericles and other great 
orators, and I thought that they spoke well, but I never 
had any similar feeling; my soul was not stirred by them, 
nor was I angry at the thought of my own slavish state. 
But this Marsyas has often brought me to such a pass, 
that I have felt as if I could hardly endure the life which 
I am leading (this, Socrates, you will admit); and I am 
conscious that if I did not shut my ears against him, and 
fly as from the voice of the siren, my fate would be like 
that of others, — he would transfix me, and I should 
grow old sitting at his feet. For he makes me confess 
that I ought not to live as I do, neglecting the \vants of 
my own soul, and busying myself with die concerns of 
the Athenians; therefore I hold my ears and tear myself 
away from him. And he is the only person who ever 
made me ashamed, which you might think not to he in 
my nature, and there is no one else who does the same. 
For 1 know that I cannot answer him or say that I ought 
not to do as he bids, but when I leave his presence the 
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love of popularity gets the better of me. And therefore 
I run away and fly from him,' and when I see him I am 
ashamed of what I have confessed to him . Many a time 
have I wished that he were dead, and yet I know that 
I should be much more sorry than glad, if he were to 
die: so that I am at my wit’s end. 

And this is what I and many others have suffered from 
the flute-playing of this satyr. Yet hear me once more 
while I show you how exact the image is, and how 
marvellous his power. For let me tell you; none of you 
know him; but I will reveal him to you; having begun, 
I must go on. See you how foud he is of the fair? He is 
always with them and is always being smitten by them, 
and then again he knows nothing and is ignorant of all 
things — such is the appearance which he puts on. Is he 
not like a Silenus in this? To be sure he is : his outer mask 
is the carved head of the Silenus; but, O my compan- 
ions in drink, when he is opened, what temperance there 
is residing within I Know you that beauty and wealth and 
honour, at which the many wonder, are of no account 
with him, and are utterly despised by him: he regards 
not at all the persons who are gifted with them; mankind 
are nothing to him; all his life is spent in mocking and 
flouting at them. But when I opened him, and looked 
within at his serious purpose, I saw in him divine and 
golden images of such fascinating beauty that I "'as 
ready to do in a moment vhate\er Socrates com- 
manded:* they may have escaped the observation of 
others, but I saw them. Now I fancied that he ""as 
seriously enamoured of my beauty, and I thought that 
I should therefore have a grand opportunity of hearing 
him tell what he knew, for I had a wonderful opinion 
of the attractions of my youth. In the prosecution of 
this design, "hen I nest went to him, I sent away the 
attendant "ho usually accompanied me (I will confess 
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the whole truth, and beg you ta listen; and if I speak 
falsely, do you, Socrates, expose the falsehood). Well, 
he and I were alone together, and I thought that when 
there was nobody with us, I should hear him speak the 
language which lovers use to their loves when they are 
by themselves, and I was delighted. Nothing of the sort; 
he conversed as usual, and spent the day with me and 
then went away. Afterwards I challenged him to the 
palaestra; and he wrestled and closed with me several 
times when there was no one present; I fancied that I 
might succeed in this manner. Not a bit; I made no way 
With him. Lastly, as I had failed hitherto, I thought that 
I must take stronger measures and attack him boldly, 
and, as I had begun, not give him up, but see how mat- 
ters stood between him and me. So I invited him to sup 
with me, just as if he were a fair youth, and I a design- 
ing lover. He was not easily persuaded to come; he did, 
however, after a while accept the invitation, and when 
he came the first time, he wanted to go away at once as 
soon as supper was over, and I had not the face to de- 
tain him. The second time, still in pursuance of my de- 
sign, after we had supped, I went on conversing far into 
the night, and when he wanted to go away, I pretended 
that the hour was late and that he had much better 
remain. So he lay down on the couch next to me, the 
same on which he had supped, and there was no one 
but ourselves sleeping in the apartment. All this may be 
told without shame to any one. But what follows I could 
hardly tell you if 1 were sober. Yet as the proverb says, 
“In vino veritas,” whether with boys, or without them; 1 
and therefore I must speak. Nor, again, should I he 
justified in concealing the lofty actions of Socrates when 
I come to praise him. Moreover I ha\c felt the serpents 
‘In allusion to the two ptovitbs, elm «ai <rai'8«i dXijS*;,, and 

«/»ot *ol dXi5#«ia 
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sling; and he who has suffered, as they say, is willing to 
tell his fellow-sufferers only, as they alone will be likely 
to understand him, and will not be extreme in judging 

* of the sayings or doings which have been wrung from 
his agony. For I have been bitten by a more than viper’s 
tooth; I have known in my soul, or in my heart, or in 
some other part, 'that worst of pangs, more violent in 
ingenuous youth than any serpent s tooth, the pang of 
philosophy, which will make a man say or do anything. 
And you whom I see around me, Phaedrus and Agathon 
and Eryximachus’and Pausanias and Aristodemus and 
Aristophanes, all of you, and I need not say Socrates 
himself; have had experience of the same madness and 
passion in your longing after wisdom. Therefore listen 
and excuse my doings then and my sayings now. But 
let the attendants and other profane and unmannered 
persons close up the doors of their ears. 1 

• ' AVhen the lamp was put out and the servants had • 
'.gone away, I thought that I must be plain with him and 
have no more ambiguity. So I gave him a shake, and I 
said: "Socrates, are you asleep?” “No,” he said. "Do you ' 
know what I am meditating?” "What are you meditat-' 
ing?” he said. "I think,” I replied, "that of all the lovers 

> whom I have ever had you are the only one who is 
worthy of me, and you appear to be too modest to speak. 
Now I feel that I should be a fool to refuse you this or 
any other favour, and therefore I come to lay at your 
feet all that 1 have and all that my friends have, in the 
hope that you will assist me in the way of virtue, which 
I desire above all things, and in which I believe that you 
can help me better than any one else. And I should 
certainly have more reason to be ashamed of what wise 
men would say if I were to refuse a favour to such as 
you, than of what the world, who are mostly fools. 
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What do you suppose must have been my feelings, 
after this rejection, at the thought of my own dishonour? 
And yet I could not help wondering at his natural tem- 
perance and self-restraint and manliness. I never im- 
agined that I could have met with a man such as he is in 
wisdom and endurance. And therefore I could not be 
angry with him or renounce his company, any more than 
I could hope to win him. For I well knew that if Ajax 
could not be wounded by steel, much less he by money; 
and my only chance of captivating him by my personal 
attractions had failed. So I was at my wit’s end; no one 
was ever more hopelessly enslaved by another. All this 
happened before he and I went on the expedition to 
Potidaea; there we messed together, and I had the op- 
portunity of observing his extraordinary power of sus- 
taining fatigue. His endurance was simply marvellous 
when, being cut off from our supplies, we were com- 
pelled to go without food — on such occasions, which 
often happen in time of war, he was superior not only 
to me hut to everybody; there was no one to be com- 
pared to him. Yet at a festival he was the only person 
who had any real powers of enjoyment; though not 
willing to drink, he could if compelled beat us all at 
that, — wonderful to relatel no human being had ever 
seen Socrates drunk; and his powers, if I am not mis- 
taken, will be tested before long. His fortitude in en- 
during cold was also surprising. There .was a severe 
frost, for the winter in that region is really tremendous, 
and everybody else either remained indoors, or if they 
went out had on an amazing quantity of clothes, and 
were well shod, and had their feet swathed in felt and 
fleeces: in the midst of this, Socrates with his bare feet 
on the ice and in his ordinary dress marched better than 
the other soldiers who had shoes, and they looked 
daggers at him because he seemed to despise them- 
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I have told you one tale, and now I must tell you 
another, which is worth hearing, 

“Of the doings and sufferings of the enduring man” 
while he was on the expedition. One morning he was 
thinking about something which he could not resolve - , 
he would not give it up, but continued thinking from 
early dawn until noon — there he stood fixed in thought; 
and at noon attention was drawn to him, and the rumour 
ran through the wandering crowd that Socrates had been 
standing and drinking about something ever since the 
break of day. At last, in the evening after supper, some 
lonians out of curiosity (I should explain that this was 
not in winter but in summer), brought out their mats 
and slept in the open air that they might watch him and 
see whether he would stand all night. There he stood 
until the following morning; and with the return of light 
he offered up a prayer to the sun, and went his way. 1 I 
will also tel], if you please — and indeed I am bound to 
tell — of his courage in battle; for who but he sa\ed my 
life? Now this was the engagement in which I received 
the prize of valour: for I was wounded and he would 
not leave me, but rescued me and my arms; and he 
ought to have received the prize of valour which the 
generals wanted to confer on me partly on account of 
my rank, and I told them so (this, again, Socrates will 
not impeach or deny), but he was more eager than the 
generals that I and not he should have the prize. There 
'vas another occasion on which his behaviour was very 
remarkable — in the flight of the army after the battle of 
Deli inn, where he served among the heavy-armed,— I 
had a better opportunity of seeing him than at Potidaea, 
for 1 was myself on horseback, and therefore compara- 
tively out of danger. He and Laches were retreating, for 
*Cp supra p 125. 
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the troops were in flight, and I met them and told them 
not to be discouraged, and promised to remain with 
them; and there you might see him, Aristophanes, as 
you describe, 1 just as he is in the streets of Athens, stalk- 
ing like a pelican, and rolliDg his eyes, calmly contem- 
plating enemies as well as friends, and making very 
intelligible to anybody, even from a distance, that who- 
ever attacked him would be likely to meet with a stout 
resistance; and in this way he and his companion es- 
caped — for this is the sort of man who is never touched 
in war; those only are pursued who are r unnin g away 
headlong. I particularly observed how superior he was 
to Laches in presence of mind. Many are the marvels 
which I might narrate in praise of Socrates; most of his 
ways might perhaps be paralleled in another man, but 
his absolute unlikeness to any human being that is or 
ever has been is perfectly astonishing. You may imagine 
Brasidas and others to have been like Achilles; or you 
may imagine Nestor and Antenor to have been like Peri- 
cles; and the same may be said of other famous men, but 
of this strange being you will never be able to find any 
likeness, however remote, either among men who now 
ore or who ever have been — other than that which I 
have already suggested of Silenus and the satyrs; and 
they represent in a figure not only himself, but his 
words. For, although I forgot to mention this to you 
before, his words are like the images of Silenus which 
open; they are ridiculous when you first hear them; he 
clothes himself in language that is like the sldn of the 
wanton satyr — for his talk is of pack-asses and smiths 
and cobblers and curriers, and he is always repeating 
the same things in the same words, 2 so that any ignorant 
or inexperienced person might feel disposed to laugh at 

* ArislopJu Clouds, 36s. 

*Cp. Cdij 
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him; but he who opens the bust and sees what is within 
will find that they ate the only words which have a 
meaning in them, and also the most divine, abounding 
in fair images of virtue, and of the widest comprehen- 
sion, or rather extending to the whole duty of a good 
and honourable man. 

This, friends, is my praise of Socrates. I have added 
my blame of him for his ill-treatment of me; and he 
has ill-treated not only me, but Charmides the son of 
Glaucon, and Euthydemus the son of Diodes, and many 
others in the same way — beginning as their lover he 
has ended by making them pay their addresses to him. 
Wherefore I say to you, Agathon, “Be not deceived by 
him; leam from me and take warning, and do not be a 
fool and leam by experience, as the proverb says." 

When Alcibiades had finished, there was a laugh at 
his outspokenness; for he seemed to he still in love with 
Socrates. You are sober, Alcibiades, said Socrates, or 
you would never have gone so far about to hide the 
purpose of your satyr’s praises, for all this long story Is 
only an ingenious circumlocution, of which the point 
comes in by way at the end; you want to get up a quar- 
rel between me and Agathon, and your notion is that 
I ought to love you and nobody else, and that you and 
you only ought to love Agathon, But the plot of this 
Satyric or Stlenic drama has been detected, and you 
must not allow him, Agathon, to set us at variance. 

I believe you are right, said Agathon, and I am dis- 
posed to think that Ins intention, in placing himself be- 
tween you and me was only to divide us; but he shall 
gain nothing by that move, for I will go and he on the 
couch next to you. 

Yes, yes, replied Socrates, by all means come here and 
he on die couch below me. 

Alas, said Alcibiades, hosv I am fooled by this man; 
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he is determined to get the better of me at every turn. 

I do beseech you, allow Agathon to lie between us. 

Certainly not, said Socrates, as you praised me, and 
I in turn ought to praise my neighbour on the right, he 
will be out of order in praising me again when he ought 
rather to be praised by me, and I must entreat you to 
consent to this, and not be jealous, for I have a great 
desire to praise the youth. 

Hurrah! cried Agathon, I will rise instantly, that I 
may be praised by Socrates. 

The usual way, said Alcibiades; where Socrates is, 
no one else has any chance with the fair; and now how 
readily has he invented a specious reason for attracting 
Ag3thon to himself. 

Agathon arose in order that he might take his place 
on the couch by Socrates, when suddenly a band of 
revellers entered, and spoiled the order of the banquet. 
Some one who was going out having left the door open, 
they had found their way in, and made themselves at 
home; great confusion ensued, and every one was com- 
pelled to drink large quantities of wine. Aristodemus 
said that Eryxunachus, Phaedrus, and others went away 
— he himself fell asleep, and as the nights were long 
took a good rest: he was awakened towards day-break 
by a crowing of cocks, and when he awoke, the others 
were either asleep, or had gone away; there remained 
only Socrates, Aristophanes, and Agathon, who were 
drinking out of a large goblet which they passed round, 
and Socrates was discoursing to them. Aristodemus was 
only half awake, and he did not hear the beginning of 
the discourse, the chief thing which he remembered 
was Socrates compelling the other two to acknowledge 
that the genius of comedy was the same with that of 
tragedy, and that the true artist in tragedy was an artist 
in comedy also. To this they were constrained to assent. 
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being drowsy, and not quite following the argument. 
And first of all Aristophanes dropped off, then, when 
the day was already dawning, Agathon. Socrates, having 
laid them to sleep, rose to depart; Aristodemus, as his 
manner was, following him. At the Lyceum he took a 
bath, and passed the day as usual, In the evening he 
retired to rest at his own home. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 
phaedo, tcho is the narra- apoli-odorus 

tor of the Dialogue to smnmAs 

Echecrates of Phlms cebes 

SOCRATES CRITO 

attendant of the 
PRISON 


Scene: The Prison of Socrates 
Place of the Narration: Phlats 

E CHECRATES. Were you yourself, Phaedo, in 
the prison with Socrates on the day when he drank 
the poison? 

Phaedo. Yes, Echecrates, I was. 

Ech. I should so hke to hear about his death. What 
did he say in his last hours? We were informed that 
he died by talang poison, but no one knew anything 
®ore, for no Phhasian ever goes to Athens now, and 
is a long time since any stranger from Athens has 
found his way hither, so that we had no clear account. 

Phaed. Did you not hear of the proceedings at the 
trial? 

Ech. Yes; some one told us about the trial, and we 
could not understand why, having been condemned, he 
should have been put to death, not at the time, but long 
afterwards. What was the reason of this 9 
191 
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pany. For I could hardly believe lhat I was present at 
the death of a friend, and therefore I did not pity him, 
Echecrates; he died so fearlessly, and his words and 
bearing were so noble and gracious, that to me he ap- 
peared blessed. I thought that in going to the other 
world he could not be without a divine call, and that 
he would be happy, if any man ever was, when he ar- 
rived there; and therefore I did not pity him as might 
have seemed natural at such an hour. Dut I had not the 
pleasure which 1 usually feel in philosophical discourse 
(for philosophy was the theme of which we spoke). I 
'vas pleased, but in the pleasure there was also a strange 
admixture of pain; for I reflected that he was soon to 
die, and this double feeling was shared by us all; we 
were laughing and weeping by turns, especially the ex- 
citable Apollodorus — you know the sort of man? 

Ech. Yes. 

Phaed. He was quite beside himself; and I and all 
of us were greatly moved. 

Ech. Who were present? 

Phaed. Of native Athenians there were, besides Apol- 
lodorus, Critobulus and his father Crito, Hennogenes, 
Epigenes, Aeschines, Antisthenes; likewise Ctesippus of 
•he deme of Paearna, Menexenus, and some others; 
Plato, if I am not mistaken, was ill. 

Ech. Were there any strangers? 

Phaed. Yes, there were; Sunmias the Theban, and 
Cebes, and PhaedondeS; Euclid and Terpsion, who 
Catn e from Megara. 

Ech. And was Aristippus there, and Cleombrotus? 

Phaed. No, they were said to be in Aegma. 

Ech. Any one else? 

Phaed. 1 think that these^were nearly all. 

Ech. Well, and what did you talk about? 

Phaed. I will begin at die beginning, and endeavour 
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Phaed. An accident, Echccratcs: the stem of the ship 
which the Athenians send to Delos happened to have 
been crowned on the day before he was tried. 

Ech. What is tins ship? 

Fluicd. It is the ship in which, according to Athenian 
tradition, Theseus went to Crete when he took with him 
the fourteen youths, and was the saviour of them and 
of himself. And they are said to have vowed to A polio 
at the time, that if they were saved they would send 3 
yearly mission to Delos. Now this custom still continues, 
and the whole period of the voyage to and from Delos, 
beginning when the priest of Apollo crowns the stern 
of the ship, is a holy season, during which the city is 
not allowed to be polluted by public executions; and 
when the vessel is detained by contrary winds, the time 
spent in going and returning is very considerable. As 
I was saying, the ship was crowned on the day before 
the trial, and this was the reason why Socrates lay in 
prison and was not put to death until long after he was 
condemned. 

Ech. What was the manner of his death, Phaedo? 
What was said or done? And which of his friends were 
with him? Or did the authorities forbid them to be pres- 
ent — so that he had no friends near him when he died? 

Phaed. No; there were several of them with him. 

Ech. If you have nothing to do, I wash that you would 
tell me what passed, as exactly as you can. 

Phaed. I have nothing at all to do, and will try to 
gratify your wish. To be reminded of Socrates is always 
the greatest delight to me, whether I speak myself or 
hear another speak of him. 

Ech. You will have listeners who are of the same 
mind with you, and I hop? that you will be as exact 
as you can. 

Phaed. I had 3 singular feeling at being in his com- 
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and how, when he could not, he fastened their heads 
together; and this is the reason why when one comes 
the other follows: as 1 know by my own experience now, 
when after the pain in my leg which was caused by 
the chain pleasure appears to succeed. 

Upon this Cebes said: I am glad, Socrates, that you 
have mentioned the name of Aesop. For it reminds me 
of a question which has been asked by many, and was 
aslved of me only the day before yesterday by Evenus 
the poet— -he will be sure to ask it again, and therefore 
if you would like me to have an answer ready for him, 
you may as well tell me what 1 should say to him: — he 
wanted to know why you, who never before wrote a 
line of poetry, now that you are in prison are turning 
Aesop's fables into verse, and also composing that hymn 
in honour of Apollo. 

Tell him, Cebes, he replied, what is the truth — that I 
had no idea of rivalling him or his poems; to do so, as I 
knew, would be no easy task. But I wanted to see 
whether I could purge away a scruple which I felt about 
the meaning of certain dreams. In the course of my life 
I have often had intimations in dreams “that I should 
compose music.” The same dream came to me some- 
times in one form, and sometimes in another, but always 
Saying the same or nearly the same words: "Cultivate 
and make music,” said the dream. And hitherto I had 
imagined that this was only intended to exhort and en- 
courage me in the study of philosophy, which has been 
the pursuit of my life, and is the noblest and best of 
music. The dream was bidding me do what I was already 
doing, in the same way that the competitor in a race is 
bidden by the spectators to run when he is already run- 
ning. But I was not certain of this; for the dream might 
have meant music in the popular sense of the word, and 
being under sentence of death, and the festival giving 
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to repeat the entire conversation. On the previous days 
wc had been in the habit of assembling early in the 
morning at the court in which the trial took place, and 
which is not far from the prison. There u e used to wait, 
talking with one another until the opening of the doors 
(for they were not opened very early); then we went 
in and generally passed the day with Socrates. On the 
last morning we assembled sooner than usual, having 
heard on the day before when we quitted the prison in 
the evening that the sacred ship had come from Delos; 
and so we arranged to meet very early at the accustomed 
place. On our arrival the jailer who answered the door, 
instead of admitting us, came out and told us to stay . 
until he called us. “For the Eleven,” he said, “are now 
with Socrates; they are taking off his chains, and giving 
orders that he is to die to-day.” He soon returned and 
said that we might come in. On entering we found Soc- 
rates just released from chains, and Xanthippe, whom 
you know, sitting by him, and holding his child in her 
arms. When she saw us she uttered a cry and said, as 
women will: “O Socrates, this is the last time that either 
you wall converse with your friends, or they with you. 
Socrates turned to Crito and said: “Crito, let some one 
take her home.” Some of Critos people accordingly led 
her away, crying out and beating herself. And when she 
was gone, Socrates, sitting up on the couch, bent and 
rubbed his leg, saying, as he was rubbing: How singular 
is the thing called pleasure, and how curiously related 
to pain, which might be thought to be the opposite of 
it; for they are never present to a man at the same in- 
stant, and yet he who pursues either is generally com- 
pelled to take the other; their bodies are two, but they 
are joined by a single bead.* And I cannot help thinkmg 
that if Aesop had remembered them, he would have 
made a fable about God trying to reconcile their strife. 
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and how, when he could not, he fastened their heads 
together; and this is the reason why when one comes 
die other follows: as I know by my own experience now, 
when after the pain in my leg which was caused by 
the chain pleasure appears to succeed. 

Upon this Ccbes said: I am glad, Socrates, that you 
have mentioned the name of Aesop. For it reminds me 
of a question which has been asked by many, and was 
asked of me only the day before yesterday by Evenus 
the poet — he wall be sure to ask it again, and therefore 
if you would like me to have an answer ready for Irim, 
you may as well tell me what I should say to him: — he 
wanted to know why you, who neveT before wrote a 
line of poetry, now that you are in prison are turning 
Aesop’s fables into verse, and also composing that hymn 
in honour of Apollo. 

Tell him, Cebes, he replied, what js the truth — that I 
had no idea of rivalling him or his poems; to do so, as I 
knew, would be no easy task. But I wanted to see 
whether I could purge away a scruple which I felt about 
the meaning of certain dreams. In the course of my life 
I have often had intimations in dreams "that I should 
compose music.” The same dream came to me some- 
times in one form, and sometimes in another, but always 
saying the same or nearly the same words: "Cultivate 
and make music,” said the dream. And hitherto I had 
imagined that this was only intended to exhort and en- 
courage me in the study of philosophy, which has been 
the pursuit of my life, and is the noblest and best of 
music. The dream was bidding me do what I was already 
doing, in the same way that the competitor in a race is 
bidden by die spectators to run when he is already run- 
ning. But I was not certain of this; for the dream might 
have meant music in the popular sense of the word, and 
being under sentence of death, and the festival giving 
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me a respite, I thought that it would be safer for me to 
satisfy the scruple, and, in obedience to the dream, to 
compose a few verses before I departed. And first I 
made a hymn in honour of the god of the festival, and 
then considering that a poet, if he is really to be a poet, 
should not only put together words, but should invent 
stories, and that I have no invention, I took some fahles 
of Aesop, which I had ready at hand and which I knew 

they were the first I came upon — and turned them 
into verse. Tell this to Evenus, Cebes, and bid him be of 
good cheer; say that I would have him come after me 
if he be a wise man, and not tarry; and that to-day I am 
likely to be going, for the Athenians say that I must 

Simmlas said: What a message for such a man! hav- 
ing been a frequent companion of his I should say that 
as far as I know him, he will never take your advice un- 
less he is obliged. 

Why, said Socrates, — is not Evenus a philosopher? 

I think that he is, said Simmias. 

Then he, or any man who has the spirit of philosophy, 
will be willing to die; but he will not take his own life, 
for that is held to be unlawful. 

Here he changed his position, and put his legs off the 
couch on to the ground, and during the rest of the con- 
versation he remained sitting. 

Why do you say, enquired Cebes, that a man ought 
not to take his own life, but that the philosopher will be 
ready to follow the dying? 

Socrates replied: And have you, Cebes and Simmias, 
who are the disciples of Philolaus, never heard him speak 
of this? 

Yes, but his language was obscure, Socrates. 

My words, too, are only an echo; but there is no 
reason why I should not repeat what I have heard: and 
indeed, as I am going to another place, it is veiy meet 
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for me to be thinking and talking of the nature of the 
pilgrimage which I am about to make. What can I do 
better in the interval between this and the setting of the 
sun? 

Then tell me, Socrates, why is suicide held to be un- 
lawful? as I have certainly heard Philolaus, about whom 
you were just now asking, affirm when he was staying 
"dth us at Thebes; and there ore others who say the 
same, although 1 have never understood what was meant 
by any of them. 

Do not lose heart, replied Socrates, and the day may 
come when you will understand. I suppose that you 
wonder why, when other things which are evil may be 
good at certain times and to certain persons, death is to 
be the only exception, and why, when a man is better 
dead, he is not permitted to be his own benefactor, but 
must wait for the hand of another. 

Very true, said Cebes, laughing gently and speaking 
in his native Boeotian. 

I admit the appearance of inconsistency in what I am 
saying; but there may not be any real inconsistency after 
all. There is a doctrine whispered in secret that man is 
a prisoner who has no right to open the door and run 
away; this is a great mystery which I do not quite un- 
derstand. Yet I too believe that the gods are our guard- 
*305, and that we men are a possession of theirs. Po you 
aot agree? 

Yes, 1 quite agree, said Cebes. 

And if one of your own possessions, an ox or an ass, 
for example, took the liberty of putting himself out of 
the way when you had given no intimation of your wish 
that he should die, would you not be angry with him, 
f ar >d would you not punish him if you could? 

Certainly, replied Cebes. 

Then, if we look at the matter thus, there may be 
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reason in saying that a man should wait, and not take 
liis own life until God summons him, as he is now sum- 
moning me. 

Yes, Socrates, said Cebes, there seems to be truth in 
what you say. And yet how can you reconcile this seem- 
ingly true belief that God is our guardian and we his 
possessions, with the willingness to die which you were 
just now attributing to the philosopher? That the wisest 
of men should be willing to leave a service in which they 
are ruled by the gods who are the best of rulers, is not 
reasonable; for surely no wise man thinks that when set 
at liberty he can take better care of himself than the 
gods take of him. A fool may perhaps think so — he may 
argue that he had better run away from his master, not 
considering that his duty is to remain to the end, and 
not to run away from the good, and that there would be 
no sense in his running away. The wise man will want 
to be ever with him who is better than himself. Now 
this, Socrates, is the reverse of what was just now said; 
for upon this view the wise man should sorrow and the 
fool rejoice at passing out of life. 

The earnestness of Cebes seemed to please Socrates. 
Here, said he, fuming to us, is a man who is always en- 
quiring, and is not so easily convinced by the first thing 
which he hears. 

And certainly, added Simmias, the objection which he 
is now making does appear to me to have some force. 
For what can be the meaning of a truly wise man 
wanting to fly away and lightly leave a master who is 
better than himself? And I rather imagine that Cebes is 
referring to you; he thinks that you are too ready to 
leave us, and too ready to leave the gods whom yon ^ 
acknowledge to be our good masters. v 

Yes, replied Socrates; there is reason in what you 
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say. And so you think that 1 ought to answer your in- 
dictment as if l were in a court? 

We should like you to do so, said Simmias. 

Then I must try to make a more successful defence 
before you than I did before the judges. For I am quite 
ready to admit, Simmias and Cebes, that I ought to be 
grieved at death, if I were not persuaded in the first 
place that 1 am going to other gods who are wise and 
good (of which I am as certain as I can be of any such 
matters), and secondly (though I am not so sure of this 
last) to men departed, better than those whom I leave 
behind; and therefore I do not grieve as I might have 
done, for I have good hope that there is yet something 
remaining for the dead, and as has been said of old, 
some far better thing for the good than for the evil. 

But do you mean to take away your thoughts with 
you, Socrates? said Simmias. Will you not impart them 
to us’ — for they are a benefit in which we too are en- 
titled to share. Moreover, if you succeed in convincing 
us, that will be an answer to the charge against your- 
self. 

I will do my best, replied Socrates, But you must first 
let me hear what Crito wants, he has long been wishing 
to say something to me. 

Only this, Socrates, replied Crito:-— the attendant 
who is to give you the poison has been telling me, and 
he wants me to tell you, that you are not to talk much, 
talking, he says, increases heat, and this is apt to inter- 
fere with the action of the poison; persons who excite 
themselves are sometimes obliged to take a second or 
even a third dose. 

Then, said Socrates, let him mind his business and be 
prepared to give the poison twice or even thrice if 
necessary, that is alL 
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I knew quite well what you would say, replied Crito; 
but I was obliged to satisfy him. 

Never min d h im , he said. 

And now, O my judges, I desire to prove to you that 
the real philosopher has reason to be of good cheer 
when he is about to die, and that after death he may 
hope to obtain the greatest good in the other world. 
And how this may be, Simmias and Cebes, I \«H en- 
deavour to explain. For I deem that the true votary of 
philosophy is likely to be misunderstood by other men; 
thej’ do not perceive that he is always pursuing death 
and dying; and if this he so, and he has had the desire 
of death all his life long, why when his time comes 
should he repine at that which he has been always pur- 
suing and desiring? 

Simmias said laughingly: Though not in a laughing 
humour, you have made me laugh, Socrates; for I can- 
not help thinking that the many when the)’ hear your 
words will say how truly you have described philoso- 
phers, and our people at home will likewise say that the 

- which philosophers desire is in reality death, and 
that they have found them out to be deserving of the 
death which they desire. 

And the)’ are right, Simmias, in thinking so, with the 
exception of the words “they have found them out*; f° r 
they have not found out either what is the nature of that 
death which .the true philosopher deserves, or how he 
deserves or desires death. But enough of them: — let us 
discuss the matter among ourselves. Do we believe 
that there is such a thing as death? 

To be sure, replied Simmias. 

Is itrhot the separation of soul and body? And to be 
dead is the completion of this; when the soul exists in 
herself, and is released from the body and the body I s 
released from the soul, what is this but death? 
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Just so, he replied. 

There is another question, which will probably throw 
light on our present enquiry if you and I can agree 
about itj — Ought the philosopher to care about the 
pleasures — if they axe to be called pleasures — of eating 
and drinking? 

Certainly not, answered Simmias. 

And what about the pleasures of love — should he 
care for them? 

By no means. 

And will he think much of the other ways of indulging 
the body, for example, the acquisition of costly raiment, 
or sandals, or other adornments of the body? Instead of 
caring about them, does he not rather despise anything 
more than nature needs? What do you say? 

I should say that the true philosopher would despise 
them. 

Would you not say that he is entirely concerned with 
the soul and not with the body? He would like, as far as 
he can, to get away from the body and to turn to the 
soul. . 

Quite true. 

In matters of this sort philosophers, above all other 
men, may be observed in every sort of way to dissever 
the soul from the communion of the body. 

Very true. 

Whereas, Simmias, the rest of the world are of opin- 
ion that to him who has no sense of pleasure and no part 
in bodily pleasure, life is not worth having; and that he 
who is indifferent about them is as good as dead.. 

That is also true. t 

What again shall we say of the actual acquirement of 
knowledge? — is the body, if Invited to share in the en- 
quiry, a hindcrer or a helper? 1 mean to S3y, have sight 
and hearing any truth in them? Are they not, as the 
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poets are always telling us, inaccurate witnesses? and 
yet, if even they are inaccurate and indistinct, what is 
to be said of the other senses? — for you will allow that 
they are the best of them? 

Certainly, he replied. 

Then when does the soul attain truth? — for in at- 
tempting to consider anything in company with the 
body she is obviously deceived. 

True. 

Then must not true existence be revealed to her in 
thought, if at all? 

Yes. 

And thought is best when the mind is gathered into 
herself and none of these things trouble her — neither 
sounds nor sights nor pain nor any pleasure, — when she 
takes leave of the body, and has as little as possible to 
do with it, when she has no bodily sense or desire, but 
is aspiring after true being? 

Certainly. 

And in this the philosopher dishonours the body; his 
soul runs away from his body and desires to be alone 

d by herself? 

That is true. 

Well, but there is another thing, Simroias: Is there or 
is there not an absolute justice? 

Assuredly there is. 

And an absolute beauty and absolute good? 

Of course. 

But did you ever behold any of them with your eyes? 

Certainly not 

Or did you ever reach them with any other bodily 
sense?- — and I speak not of these alone, but of absolute 
greatness, and health, and strength, and of the essence 
or true nature of everything. Has the reality of them ever 
been perceived by you through the bodily organs? or 
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rather, is not the nearest approach to the knowledge of 
their several natures made by him who so orders his in- 
tellectual vision as to have the most exact conception of 
the essence of each thing which he considers? 

Certainly. 

And he attains to the purest knowledge of them who 
goes to each with the mind alone, not introducing or in- 
truding in the act of thought sight or any other sense to- 
gether with reason, but with the very light of the mind 
in her own clearness searches into the very truth of 
each; he who has got rid, as far as he can, of eyes and 
ears and, so to speak, of the whole body, these being in 
his opinion distracting elements which when they infect 
the soul hinder her from acquiring truth and knowledge 
— who, if not he, is likely to attain to the knowledge of 
true being? 

What you say has a wonderful truth in it, Socrates, 
replied Simmias. 

And when real philosophers consider all these things, 
will they not be led to make a reflection which they will 
express in words something like the following? “Have we 
not found,” they will say, “a path of thought which seems 
to bring us and our argument to the conclusion, that 
while we are in the body, and while the soul is infected 
with the evils of the body, our desire will not be sat- 
isfied? and our desire is of the truth. For the body is a 
source of endless trouble to us by reason of the mere 
requirement of food; and is liable also to diseases which 
overtake and impede us in the search after true being: 
it fills us full of loves, and lusts, and fears, and fancies 
of all kinds, and endless foolery, and in fact, as men 
'say, takes away from us the power of thinking at all. 
Whence come wars, and fightings, and factions? whence 
but from the body and the lusts of the body? Wars are 
occasioned by the love of money, and money has to be 
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acquired for the sake and in the service of the body;, and 
by reason of all these impediments we have no tune to 
give to philosophy; and, last and worst of all, ev£ n if , we 
are at leisure and betake ourselves to some speculation, 
the body is always breaking in upon us, causing turmoil 
and confusion in our enquiries, and so amazing us that 
we are prevented from seeing the truth. It hr*s been 
proved to us by experience that if we would have pure 
knowledge of anything we must be quit of the body — 
the soul in herself must behold things in thertfselves: 
and then we shall attain the wisdom which we desire, 
and of which w e say that we are lovers; not while we 
live, hut after death; for if while in company with the 
body, the soul cannot have pure knowledge, one of two 
things follows — either knowledge is not to be attained 
at all, or, if at all, after death. For then, and P ot till 
tXvtu., the sswL vriSL he -pasted hem the te&y and. in 

herself alone. In this present life, I reckon that wfi make 
the nearest approach to knowledge when we have the 
least possible intercourse or communion with the body, 
and are not surfeited with the bodily nature, but keep 
irselves pure until the hour when God himself is 
>* 'ed to release us. And thus having got rid °f the 
foolishness of the body we shall be pure and hold con- 
verse with the pure, and know of ourselves the clear 
light everywhere, which is no other than the light of 
truth.'’ For the impure are not permitted to approach the 
pure. These are the sort of words, Simmias, which the 
true lovers of knowledge cannot help sajing to oO e an ‘ 
other, and thinking. You would agree; « ould you not? 

Undoubtedly. Socrates. 

But, O my-friend, if this be true, there is great reason 
to hope that, going whither I go, when I have cqnic to 
the end of my journey, I shall attain that which has be« n 
the pursuit of my life. And therefore I go on mj' 
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that his mind has been made ready and that he is 
m a manner purified. 

Certainly, replied Simmias. 

sold LSf L S P Unfication but * e separation of the 
the S0 T^ b ° dy ’ “I WaS saying before; the bab it of 

from all 3nd coI,ecb ’ n g herself into herself 

pi™ ^ S,des °“ t o£ "■* b °dy: the dwelling in her own 
Place alone as in another hfe. so also in this, as far as 

body?™ - *''' rde3Se ° f fte SOnI fr ° m *>“ chains the 
Very true, he said. 

“ i re,ea!e ot ** soui fr ° m ,iie 

To be sure, he said. 

seethl? 0 T” philosophers, and they only, are ever 
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Clearly. 
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" iidorn and al ihc same tim! 
to be lid of the company of their enemy. Many a man 
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has been willing to go to the world below animated by . 
the hope of seeing there an earthly love, or wife, or s<ra, 
and conversing with them. And will he who is a true 
lover of wisdom, and is strongly persuaded in like man- 
ner that only in the world below’ he can worthily enjoy 
her, still repine at death? Will he not depart with joy? 
Surely he will, O my friend, if he be a true philosopher. 
For he will have a firm conviction that there, and there 
only, he ran find wisdom in her purity. And if this be 
true, he would be very absurd, as I was saying, if i )e 
were afraid of death. 

He would indeed, replied Simmias. 

And when you see a man who is repining at the ap- 
proach of death, is not his reluctance a sufficient proof 
that he is not a lover of wisdom, but a lover of the body* 
and probably at the same time a lover of either money 
or power, or both? 

Quite so, he replied. 

And is not courage, Simmias, a quality which i s 
specially characteristic of the philosopher? 

Certainly. 

There is temperance again, which even by the vulgar 
is supposed to consist in the control and regulation of 
the passions, and in the sense of superiority to them — i* 
not temperance a virtue belonging to those only who 
despise the body, and wbo pass their lives in philoso- 
phy? 

Most assuredly. 

For the courage and temperance of other men, if y ou 
will consider them, are really a contradiction. 

How so? 

Well, he said, you are aware that death is regarded 
by men in general as a great evil 

Very true, he said. 
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And do not courageous men face death because they 
are afraid of yet greater evils? 

That is quite true. 

Then all but the philosophers are courageous only 
from fear, and because they are afraid, and yet that a 
man should be courageous from fear, and because he is 
a coward, is surely a strange thing. 

Very true. 

And are not the temperate exactly in the same case? 
They are temperate because they are intemperate — 
which might seem to be a contradiction, but is never- 
theless tlic sort of tiling which happens with this foolish 
temperance. For there are pleasures which they arc 
afraid of losing; and in their desire to keep them, they 
abstain from some pleasures, because they are overcome 
by others; and although to be conquered by pleasure is 
called by men intemperance, to them the conquest of 
pleasure consists in being conquered by pleasure. And 
that is what I mean by saying that, in a sense, they arc 
made temperate through intemperance. 

Such appears to be the case. 

Yet the exchange of one fear or pleasure or pain for 
another fear or pleasure or pain, and of the greater for 
the less, as if they were coins, is not the exchange of 
Virtue. O my blessed Simmias, is there not one true coin 
for which all things ought to be exchanged? — and that 
is wisdom; and only in exchange for tins, and in com- 
pany with this, is anything truly bought or sold, whether 
courage or temperance or justice. And is not all true 
virtue the companion of wisdom, no matter what fears 
Or pleasures nr other similar goods or evils may or may 
tint attend her? Cut the virtue which Is made up of tiicsc 
goods, when they are severed from wisdom and ex- 
changed with one another, is a shadow of virtue only. 
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nor Is there any freedom or health or truth in her; hut in 
the tme cxdungc there is a purging of all these things* 
and temperance, and justice, and courage, and wisdom 
herself are the purgation of them. The founders of the 
mysteries V ould appear to have had a real meaning, and 
were not talking nonsense when the) - intimated in a 
figure long ago that he who passes unsanctified and un- 
initiated into the world below will lie in a slough, but 
that he who arrives there after initiation and purification 
will dwell with the gods. For “many," as the)' say in the 
mysteries, “arc the thyrsus-bearers, hut few are the mys- 
tics," — meaning, as I interpret the words, "the true phi- 
losophers." In the number of whom, during my whole 
life, I liavo been seeking, according to my ability, to 
find 0 place; — whether 1 have sought in a right way or 
not, and whether I have succeeded or not, I shall truly 
hnow in a little while, if God will, when I myself arrive 
in the other world — such is my belief. And therefore I 
maintain that I am right, Simmias and Cebes, in not 
grieving or repining at parting from you and my mas- 
ters in this world, for I believe that I shall equally find 
good masters and friends in another world. But most 
men do not believe this saying; if then I succeed in con- 
vincing you by my defence better than I did the Athe- 
,uan judges, it .till be .veil. 

Cebes answered: I agree, Socrates, in the greater part 
of what you say. But in what concerns the soul, men are 
. t(J b e incredulous; they fear that when she has left 
th body her place may be nowhere, and that on the very 
j E of death she may perish and come to an end — im- 
mediately on her release from the ‘body, issuing forth 
J-tnersed like smoke or air arid in her flight vanishing 
jHtQ nothingness. If she could only be collected 
r% e lf after she has obtained release from the evils ( 
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of which you were speaking, there would be good reason 
to hope, Socrates, that what you say is true. But surely it 
requires a great deal of argument and many proofs to 
show that when the man is dead his soul yet exists, and 
has any force or intelligence. 

True, Cebes, said Socrates; and shall I suggest that we 
converse a little of the probabilities of these things? 

I am sure, said Cebes, that I should greatly like to 
know your opinion about them. 

1 reckon, said Socrates, that no one who heard me 
now, not even if he were one of my old enemies, the 
Comic poets, could accuse me of idle talking about mat- 
ters in which 1 have no concern: — if you please, then, 
we will proceed with the enquiry. 

Suppose we consider the question whether the souls 
of men after death are or are not in the world below. 
There comes into my mind an ancient doctrine which 
affirms that they go from hence into the other world, 
and returning hither, are horn again from the dead. 
Now if it be true that the living come from the dead, 
then our souls must exist in the other world, for if not, 
how could they have been bom again? And this would 
be conclusive, if there were any real evidence that the 
living are only born from the dead; but if this is not so, 
then other arguments will have to be adduced. 

Very true, replied Cebes. 

Then let us consider the whole question, not in rela- 
tion to man only, but in relation to animals generally, 
and to plants, and to everything of which there is gen- 
eration, and the proof will be easier. Are not all things 
which have opposites generated out of their opposites? 
I mean such things as good and evil, just and unjust— 
and there ate innumerable other opposites which axe 
generated out of opposites. And I want to show that in 
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all opposites there is of necessity a similar alternation; I 
mean to say, for example, that anything which becomes 
greater must become greater after being less. 

True. 

And that which becomes less must have been once 
greater and then have become less. 

Yes. 

And the weaker is generated from the stronger, and 
the swifter from the slower. 

Very true. 

And the worse is from the better, and the more just is 
from the more unjust. 

Of course. 

And is this true of all opposites 9 and are we convinced 
that all of them are generated out of opposites? 

Yes. 

And in this universal opposition of all things, are 
there not also two intermediate processes which are ever 
going on, from one to the other opposite, and back 
again; w here there is a greater and a less there is also an 
intermediate process of increase and diminution, and 
that which grows is said to wax, and that which decays 
to wane? 

Yes, he said. 

And there are many other processes, such as division 
and composition, cooling and heating, which equally 
involve a passage into and out of one another. And this 
necessarily holds of all opposites, even though not al- 
ways expressed in words — they are really generated out 
of one another, and there is a passing or process from 
one to the other of them? 

Very true, he replied. 

Well, and is there not an opposite of life, as sleep is 
the opposite of waking' 1 

True, he said. 
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And what is it? 

Death, he answered. 

And these, if they are opposites, are generated the 
one from the other, and have their two intermediate 
processes also? 

Of course. 

Now, said Socrates, I will analyze one of the two 
pairs of opposites which I have mentioned to you, and 
also its intermediate processes, and you shall analyze the 
other to me. One of them I term sleep, the other wak- 
ing. The state of sleep is opposed to the state of waking, 
and out of sleeping waking is generated, and out of wak- 
ing, sleeping; and the process of generation is in the one 
case falling asleep, and in the other waking up. Do you 
agree? 

I entirely agree. 

Then, suppose that you analyze life and death to me 
in the same manner. Is not death opposed to life? 

Yes. 

And they are generated one from the other? 

Yes. 

What is generated from the living? 

The dead. 

And what from the dead? 

I can only say in answer — the living. 

Then the living, whether things or persons, Cebes, 
are generated from the dead? 

That is clear, lie replied. 

Then the inference is that our souls exist in the world 
below? 

That is true. 

And one of the two processes or generations is visible 
— for surely the act of dying is visible? 

Surely, ho said. 

What then is to be the result? Shall wc exclude the 
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opposite process? and shall we suppose nature to walk 
on one leg only? Must we not rather assign to death 
some corresponding process of generation? 

Certainly, he replied. 

And what is that process? 

Return to life. 

And return to life, if there be such a thing, is the birth 
of the dead into the world of the living? 

Quite true. 

Then here is a new way by which we arrive at the 
conclusion that the living come from the dead, just as 
the dead come from the living; and this, if true, affords 
a most certain proof that the souls of the dead exist in 
some place out of which they come again. 

Yes, Socrates, he said; the conclusion seems to flow 
necessarily out of our previous admissions. 

And that these admissions were not unfair, Cebes, he 
said, may be shown, I think, as follows: If generation 
were in a straight line only, and there were no compen- 
sation or circle in nature, no turn or return of elements 
into their opposites, then you know that all things 
would at last have the same form and pass into the same 
state, and there would be no more generation of them. 

What do you mean? he said. 

A simple thing enough, which I will illustrate by the 
case of sleep, he replied. You know that if there were 
no alternation of sleeping and waking, the tale of the 
sleeping Endymion would in the end have no meaning, 
because all other things would be asleep too, and he 
would not he distinguishable from the rest. Or if there 
were composition only, and no division of substances, 
then the chaos of Anaxagoras would come again. And in 
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of <J eath » antl did not come to life again, all 
at last die, and nothing would be alive — what 

a^r!r Id thc , re bc? For lf the “ving spring from 
Y jcr tlungs, and they too die, must not all things 
-n . s ' vallowc d up in death? » 

There is no escape, Socrates, said Ccbcs; and to'me 
jour argument seems to be absolutely true. 

• eS ‘ be sai ' d - Ccbes, it is and must be so, in my opin- 
3 and w c have not been deluded in making these nd- 
ssions, but I am confident that there truly is such a 
25 ,vJo £ a g ain . and tliat the living spring from the 
and rtS*.?* 1 S ° uU ° f tbc dcad m ^ odstcnce, 
thecvfi 1 Ul ° S °° d SOuIs bavo a better P ortion than 

Cebes added: Your favourite doctrine, Socrates, that 
knowledge is simply recollection, if true, also necessarily 
3 k “ previ0US time in which we have learned that 
unW T n °'\ f cc ? llect - But this would be impossible 
in tbf r Ur S ° U r bad bcen ,n some P Iace before existing 
SouPs • 0nn man; here 11,60 “ another proof of the 
s °uls immortality. 

armim ^2 me ’ ^bes, said Simmias, interposing, what 
£ . “ re ur S ed in favour of this doctrine of recol- 
member them n0t Vei7 ^ n,0 ” ent 1 

tiW e if eXCEUent Pr °° f ' Said &be * is aff orded by ques- 
witl „■ y0 °P ut a questian to a person in a right way, he 
thic a t V JC answer of himself, but how could he do 

re3ii e k WIed S e and n S ht reason al- 

ready in him? And this is most dearly shown when he is 
p 10 a diagram or to anything of that sort. 2 
But if, said Socrates, you are still incredulous, Sim- 
1 But cp Rep x , p 682. 

*Cp Plato, Meno. 
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mias, I would ask you whether you may not agree with 
me when you look at the matter in another way;— I 
mean, if you are still incredulous as to whether knowl- 
edge is recollection? ’ 

Incredulous I am not, said Simmias; but I want to 
have this doctrine of recollection brought to my own 
recollection, and, from what Cebes has said, X am be- 
ginning to recollect and be convinced: but I should still 
like to hear what you were going to say. 

This is what I would say, he replied: — We should 
agree, if I am not mistaken, that what a man recollects 
he must have known at some previous time. 

Very true. 

And what is the nature of this knowledge or recol- 
lection? I mean to ask. Whether a person who, having 
seen or beard or in any way perceived anything, knows 
not only that, but has a conception of something else 
which is the subject, not of the same but of some other 
kind of knowledge, may not be fairly said to recollect 
that of which he has the conception? 

What do you mean? 

I mean what I may illustrate by the following in- 
stance: — The knowledge of a lyre is not the same as the 
knowledge of a man? 

True. 

And yet what is the feeling of lovers when they rec- 
ognize a lyre, or a garment, or anything else which the 
beloved has been in the habit of using? Do not they* 
from knowing the lyre, form in the mind’s eye an image 
of the youth to whom the lyre belongs? And this is recol- 
lection. In like manner any one who sees Simmias may 
remember Cebes; and there are endless examples of the 
same thing. 

Endless, indeed, replied Simmias. 

And recollection is most commonly a process of x©* 
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covering that which has been already forgotten through 
time and inattention. 

Very true, he said. 

Well; and may you not 3lso from seeing the picture 
of a house or a lyre remember a man? and from the 
picture of Sunmias, you may be led to remember Cebes; 
True. 

Or you may also be led to the recollection of Sim- 
mias himself? 

Quite so. 

And in all these cases, the recollection may be de- 
rived from things either hke or unlike? 

It may be. 

And when the recollection is derived from like things, 
then another consideration is sure to arise, which is — 
whether the likeness in any degree falls short or not of 
that which is recollected? 

Very true, he said. 

And shall we proceed a step further, and affirm that 
there is such a thing as equably, not of one piece of 
wood or stone with another, but that, over and above 
this, there is absolute equably? Shall we say so? 

Say so, yes, repbed Simmias, and swear to it, with 
all the confidence in life. 

And do we know the nature of this absolute essence? 

To be sure, he said. 

And whence did we obtain our knowledge? Did we 
not see equalities or material things, such as pieces of 
wood and stones, and gather from them the idea of an 
equality which is different from them? For you will 
acknowledge that there is a difference. Or look at the 
matter in another way. — Do not the same pieces of 
wood or stone appear at one time equal, and at another 
time unequal? 

That is certain. 
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But are real equals ever equal? or is the idea of 
equality the same as of inequality? 

Impossible, Socrates. 

Then these (so-called) equals are not the same with 
the idea of equality? 

I should say, clearly not, Socrates. 

And jet from these equals, although differing from 
the idea of equality, you conceived and attained that 
idea? 

Very true, he said. 

Which might be like, or might be unlike them? 

Yes. 

But that makes no difference: whenever from seeing 
one thing you conceived another, whether like or un- 
like, there must surely have been an act of recollection? 

Very true. 

But what xvould you say of equal portions of wood 
and stone, or other material equals? and what is the im- 
pression produced by them? Are they equals in the.same 
sense in which absolute equality is equal? or do they 
fall short of this perfect equality in a measure? 

Yes, he said, in a very great measure too. 

And must we not allow, that when I or any one, 
looking at any object, observes tbat the thing which he 
sees aims at being some other thing, but falls short of, 
and cannot be, that other thing, but is inferior, he who 
makes this observation must have had a previous knowl- 
edge of that to which the other, although similar, was 
inferior. 

Certainly. 

And has not this been our own case in the matter of 
equals and of absolute equality? 

precisely. 

Then we must have known equality previously to the 
tim e when w e first saw the material equals, and reflected 
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that all these apparent equals strive to attain absolute 
equality, but fall short of it? 

Very true. 

And we recognize also that tliis absolute equality has 
only been known, and can only be known, through the 
medium of sight or touch, or of some other of the senses, 
which are all alike in this respect? 

Yes, Socrates, as far as the argument is concerned, 
one of them is the same as the other. 

From the senses then is derived the knowledge that 
all sensible things aim at an absolute equality of which 
they fall short? 

Yes. 

Then before \ve began to see or hear or perceive in 
any way, we must have had a knowledge of absolute 
equah’ty, or we could not have referred to that standard 
the equals which are derived from the senses? — for to 
that they all aspire, and of that they fall short 

No other inference can be drawn from the previous 
statements. 

And did we not see and hear and have the use of our 
other senses as soon as we were bom? 

Certainly. 

Then we must have acquired the knowledge’of equal- 
ity at some previous time? 

Yes. 

That is to say, before we were bom, I suppose? 

True. 

And if we acquired this knowledge before we were 
bom, and were bom having the use of it, then we also 
knew before we were bom and at the instant of birth 
not only the equal or the greater or the less, but all 
other ideas; for we are not speaking only of equality, 
but of beauty, goodness, justice, holiness, and of all 
which we stamp with the name of essence in the dia- 
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lectical process, both when we ask and when we an- 
swer questions. Of all this we may certainly affirm 
that we acquired the knowledge before birth? 

We may. 

But if, after having acquired, we have not forgotten 
what in each case we acquired, then we must always 
have come into life having knowledge, and shall always 
continue to know as long as life lasts — for knowing is 
the acquiring and retaining knowledge and not forget- 
ting. Is not forgetting, Simmias, just the losing of 
knowledge? 

Quite true, Socrates. 

But if the knowledge which we acquired before birth 
was lost by us at birth, and if afterwards by the use of 
the senses we recovered what we previously knew, will 
not the process which we call learning be a recovering 
of the knowledge which is natural to us, and may not 
this be rightly termed recollection? 

Very true. 

So much is clear — that when we perceive something, 
either by the help of sight, or hearing, or some other 
sense, from that perception we are able to obtain a no- 
tion of some other thing like or unlike which is associ- 
ated with it hut has been forgotten. Whence, as I was 
saying, one of two alternatives follow's: — either we had 
this knowledge at birth, and continued to know through 
life; or, after birth, those who are said to learn only re- 
member, and learning is simply recollection. 

Yes, that is quite true, Socrates. 

And which alternative, Simmias, do you prefer? Had 
we the knowledge at our birth, or did we recollect the 
things which we knew previously to our birtli? 

I cannot decide at the moment. 

At any rate you can decide whether he who has 
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knowledge w ill or will not be able to render an account 
of liis knowledge? What do you say? 

Certainly, he will. 

But do you think that every man is able to give an 
account of these very matters about which we arc speak- 
ing? 

Would that they could, Socrates, but I rather fear 
that to-morrow, at this time, there will no longer be any 
one alive who is able to give an account of them such as 
ought to be given. 

Then you are not of opinion, Simmias, that all men 
know these things? 

Certainly not. 

They are in process of recollecting that which they 
learned before? 

Certainly. 

But when did our souls acquire this knowledge?— not 
since we were bom as men 3 

Certainly not. 

And therefore, previously? 

Yes. 

Then, Simmias, our souls must also have existed 
without bodies before they were in the form of man, 
and must have had intelligence. 

Unless indeed you suppose, Socrates, that these no- 
tions are given us at the very moment of birth, for this 
is the only time which remains. 

Yes, my friend, but if so, when do we lose them? for 
they are not in us when we ace bom — that is admitted. 
Do we lose them at the moment of receiving them, or if 
not at what other time? 

No, Socrates, I perceive that I was unconsciously 
talking nonsense. 

Then may we not say, Simmias, that if, as we are 
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always repeating, there is an absolute beauty, and 
goodness, and an absolute essence of all things; and if to 
this, which is now discovered to have existed in our 
former state, we refer all our sensations, and with this 
compare them, finding these ideas to be pre-existent and 
our inborn possession — then our souls must have had a 
prior existence, but if not, there would be no force w 
the argument? There is the same proof that these ideas 
must have existed before we were bom, as that our 
souls existed before we were bom; and if not the ideas, 
then not the souls. 

Yes, Socrates; I am convinced that there is precisely 
the same necessity for the one as for the other; and the 
argument retreats successfully to the position that the 
existence of the soul before birth cannot be separated 
from the existence of the essence of which you speak. 
For there is nothing which to my mind is so patent as 
that beauty, goodness, and the other notions of which 
you were just now speaking, have a most real and ab- 
solute existence; and I am satisfied with the proof. 

Well, but is Cebes equally satisfied? for I must con- 
vince him too. 

I think, said Simmias, that Cebes is satisfied; although 
he is the most incredulous of mortals, yet I believe that 
he is sufficiently convinced of the existence of the soul 
before birth. But that after death the soul will continue 
to exist is not yet proven even to my own satisfaction. I 
cannot get rid of the feeling of the many to which 
Cebes was referring — the feeling that when the man 
dies the soul will be dispersed, and that this may be the 
extinction of her. For admitting that she may have been 
bom elsewhere, and framed out of other elements, and 
was in existence before entering the human body, why 
after having entered in and gone out again may she not 
herself be destroyed and come to an end? 
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Very true, Simmias, said Cebes; about half of what 
was required has been proven, to wit, that our souls 
existed before we were bom: — that the soul will exist 
after death as well as before birth is the other half 
of which the proof is still wanting, and has to be sup- 
plied; when that is given the demonstration will be 
complete. 

But that proof, Simmias and Cebes, has been already 
given, said Socrates, if you put the two arguments to- 
gether — I mean this and the former one, in which we 
admitted that everything living is bom of the dead. For 
if the soul exists before birth, and in coming to life and 
being bom can be bom only from death and dying, 
must she not after death continue to exist, since she has 
to be bom again? — Surely the proof which you desire 
has been already furnished. Still I suspect that you and 
Simmias would be glad to probe the argument further. 
Like children, you are haunted with a fear that when 
the soul leaves the body, the wind may really blow her 
away and scatter her; especially if a man should happen 
to die in a great storm and not when the sky is calm. 

Cebes answered with a smile: Then, Socrates, you 
must argue us out of our fears — and yet, strictly speak- 
ing, they are not our fears, but there is a child within us 
to whom death is a sort of hobgoblin; him too we must 
persuade not to be afraid when he is alone in the dark. 

Socrates said: Let the voice of the charmer be ap- 
plied daily until you have charmed away the fear. 

And where shall we find a good charmer of our fears, 
Socrates, when you are gone? 

Hellas, he replied, is a large place, Cebes, and has 
many good men, and there are barbarous races not a 
few: seek for him among them all, far and wide, sparing 
neither pains nor money, for there is no better way of 
spending your money. And you must seek among your- 
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selves too; for you will not find others better able to 

make the search. 

The search, replied Cebes, shall certainly be made. 
And now, if you please, let us return to the point of the 
argument at which we disgressed. 

By all means, replied Socrates; what else should / 
please? 

Very good. 

Must we not, said Socrates, ask ourselves wha* that is 
which, as we imagine, is liable to be scattered, and 
about which we fear? and what again is that about 
which we have no fear? And then we may proceed 
further to inquire whether that which suffers dispersion 
is or is not of the nature of soul — our hopes and fears as 
to our own souls will turn upon the answers to these 
questions. 

Very true, he said. 

Now the compound or composite may be supposed to 
be naturally capable, as of being compounded, so also of 
being dissolved; but that which is un compounded, and 
that only, must be, if anything is, indissoluble. 

Yes; I should imagine so, said Cebes. 

And the uncompounded may be assumed to be the 
same and unchanging, whereas the compound is ahvay 5 
changing and never the same. 

I agree, he said. 

Then now let us return to the previous discussion. I s 
that idea or essence, which in the dialectical process we 
define as essence or true existence — whether essence of 
quality, beauty, or anything else — are these essences, f 
say, liable at times to some degree of change? or are they 
each of them always what they are, having the same 
simple self-existent and unchanging forms, not admitting - 
of variation at all, or in any way, or at any time? 
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They must be always the same, Socrates, replied 
Cebes. 

And what would you say of the many beautiful — 
whether men or horses or garments or any other things 
which are named by the same names and may be called 
equal or beautiful, — are they all unchanging and the 
same always, or quite the reverse? May they not rather 
be described as almost always changing and hardly ever 
the same, either with themselves or with one another? 

The latter, replied Cebes; they are always in a state 
of change. 

And these you can touch and see and perceive with 
the senses, but the unchanging things you can only per- 
ceive with the mind — they are invisible and are not 
seen? 

That is very true, he said. 

Well then, added Socrates, let us suppose that there 
are two sorts of existences — one seen, the other unseen. 

Let us suppose them. 

The seen is the changing, and the unseen is the un- 
changing? 

That may be also supposed. 

And, further, is not one part of us body, another part 
soul? 

To be sure. 

And to which class is the body more alike and akin? 

Clearly to be seen — no one can doubt that. 

And is the soul seen or not seen? 

Not by man, Socrates. 

And what we mean by “seen” and "not seen” is that 
which is or is not visible to the eye of man? 

Yes, to the eye of man. 

And is the soul seen or not seen? 

Not seen. 
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Unseen then? 

Yes. 

Then the soul is more like to the unseen, and the 
body to the seen? 

That follows necessarily, Socrates. 

And were we not saying long ago that the soul when 
using the body as an instrument of perception, that is to 
say, when using the sense of sight or hearing or some 
other sense (for the meaning of perceiving through the 
body is perceiving through the senses) — were we not 
saying that the soul too is then dragged by the body into 
the region of the changeable, and wanders and is con- 
fused; the world spins round her, and she is hke 3 
drunkard, when she touches change? 

Very true. 

But when returning into herself she reflects, then she 
passes into the other world, the region of purity, ana 
eternity, and immortality, and unchangeableness, which 
are her kindred, and with them she ever lives, when she 
is by herself and is not let or hindered; then she ceases 
from her erring ways, and being in communion with the 
unchanging is unchanging. And this state of the soul is 
called wisdom? 

That is well and truly said, Socrates, he replied. 

And to which class is the soul more nearly alike and 
akin, as far as may be inferred from this argument, as 
well as from the preceding one? 

I think, Socrates, that, in the opinion of every one 
who follows the argument, the soul will be infinitely 
more like the unchangeable — even the most stupid per* 
son will not deny that. 

And the body is more hie the changing? 

Yes. 

Yet once more consider the matter in another light: 
When the soul and the body are united, then nature 
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orders the soul to rule and govern, and the body to obey 
and serve. Now which of these two functions is akin to 
the divine? and which to die mortal? Does not the divine 
appear to you to be that which naturally orders and 
rules, and the mortal to be that which is subject and 
servant? 

True. 

And which does the sonl resemble? 

The soul resembles the divine, and the body the 
mortal — there can be no doubt of that, Socrates. 

Then reflect, Cebes: of all which has been said is not 
this the conclusion? — that the soul is in the very likeness 
of the divine, and immortal, and intellectual, and uni- 
form, and indissoluble, and unchangeable; and that the 
body is in the very likeness of the human, and mortal, 
and unintellectual, and multiform, and dissoluble, and 
changeable. Can this, my dear Cebes, be denied? 

It cannot. 

But if it be true, then is not the body liable to speedy 
dissolution? and is not the soul almost or altogether in- 
dissoluble? 

Certainly, 

And do you further observe, that after a man is dead, 
the body, or visible part of him, which is lying in the 
visible world, and is called a corpse, and would naturally 
be dissolved and decomposed and dissipated, is not dis- 
solved or decomposed at once, but may remain for some 
time, nay even for a long time, if the constitution be 
Sound at the time of death, and the season of the year 
favourable? For the body when shrunk and embalmed, 
as the manner is in Egypt, may remain almost entire 
through infinite ages; and even m decay, there are still 
some portions, such as the bones and ligaments, which 
are practically indestructible : — Do you agree? 

Yes. 
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And is it likely that the soul, which is invisible, in 
passing to the place of the true Hades, which like her 
is invisible, and pure, and noble, and on her way to the 
good and wise God, whither, if God will, my soul is also 
soon to go, — that the soul, I repeat, if this be her nature 
and origin, will be blown away and destroyed immedi- 
ately on quitting the body, as the many say? That can 
never be, my dear S immi as and Cebes. The truth rather 
is, that the soul which is pure at departing and draws 
after her no bodily taint, having never voluntarily dur- 
ing life had connection with the body, which she is ever 
avoiding, herself gathered into herself; — and making 
such abstraction her perpetual study — which means that 
she has been a true disciple of philosophy; and there- 
fore has in fact been always engaged in the practice of 
dying? For is not philosophy the study of death? — 
Certainly — 

That soul, I say, herself invisible, departs to the in- 
visible world — to the divine and immortal and rational, 
thither arriving, she is secure of bliss and is released 
from the error and folly of men, their fears and wild 
passions and all other human ills, and for ever dwells, as 
they say of the initiated, in company with the gods. 1 ft 
not this true, Cebes? 

Yes, said Cebes, beyond a doubt 
But the soul which has been polluted, and is impure 
at the time of her departure, and is the companion and 
servant of the body always, and is in love with and fas- 
cinated by the body and by the desires and pleasures 
of the body, until she is led to believe that the truth only 
exists in a bodily form, which a man may touch and see 
and taste, and use for the purposes of his lusts, — the , 
soul, I mean, accustomed to hate and fear and avoid the 
intellectual principle, which to the bodily eye is dark 
1 Cp. Plato, Apology- 
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and invisible, and can be attained only by philosophy; — 
do you suppose that such a soul will depart pure and 
unalloyed? 

Impossible, he replied. 

She is held fast by the corporeal, which die con- 
tinual association and constant care of the body have 
wrought into her nature. 

Very true. 

And this corporeal element, my friend, is heavy and 
weighty and earthy, and is that element of sight by 
which a soul is depressed and dragged down again into 
the visible world, because she is afraid of the invisible 
and of the world below — prowling about tombs and 
sepulchres, near which, as they tell us, are seen certain 
ghostly apparitions of souls which have not departed 
pure, but are cloyed with sight and therefore visible. 1 

That is very likely, Socrates. 

Yes, that is very likely, Cebes; and these must be the 
souls, not of the good, but of the evil, which are com- 
pelled to wander about such places in payment of the 
penalty of their former evil way of life; and they con- 
tinue to wander until through the craving after the 
corporeal which never leaves them, they are imprisoned 
finally in another body. And they may be supposed to 

1 Cp Milton, Comus, 463 foil — 

"But when lust, 

By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and foul tali. 

But most by lewd and lavish act of sin. 

Lets m defilement to the inward parts. 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies, and imbrutes, till she quite lose. 

The divine property of her first being 

Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp 

Oft seen m charnel vaults and sepulchres, 

Lingering, and sitting by a new made grave, 

As loath to leave the body that it lov" A, 
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find their prisons in the same natures which they have 

had in their former lives. 

What natures do you mean, Socrates? 

What I mean is that men who have followed after 
gluttony, and wantonness, and drunkenness, and have 
had no thought of avoiding them, would pass into asses 
and animals of that sort. What do you think? 

I think such an opinion to be exceedingly probable. 

And those who have chosen the portion of injustice, 
and tyranny, and violence, will pass into wolves, or into 
hawks and kites; — whither else can we suppose them 
to go? 

Yes, said Cebes; with such natures, beyond question. 

And there is no difficulty, he said, in assigning to all 
of them places answering to their several natures and 
propensities? 

There is not, he said. 

Some are happier than others; and the happiest both 
in themselves and in the place to which they go are 
those who have practised the civil and social virtues 
which are called temperance and justice, and are ac- 
quired by habit and attention without philosophy and 
mind. 1 

Why are they the happiest? 

Because they may be expected to pass into some 
gentle and social kind which is like their own, such as 
bees or wasps or ants, or back again into the form of 
man, and just and moderate men may be supposed to 
spring from them. 

Very likely. 

No one who has not studied philosophy and who i* 
not entirely pure at the time of his departure is allow ed 
to enter the company of the gods, but the lover of 
knowledge only. And this Is the reason, Simmlas and 
‘Cp Rep- JC.PP- 695-9* 
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Cebes, why the true votaries of philosophy abstain 
from all fleshly lusts, and hold out against them and re- 
fuse to give themselves up to them, — not because they 
fear poverty or the ruin of their families, hke the lovers 
of money, and the world in general; nor liJce the lov- 
ers of power and honour, because they dread the dis- 
honour or disgrace of evil deeds. 

No, Socrates, that would not become them, said 
Cebes. 

No indeed, he rephed; and therefore they who have 
any care of their own souls, and do not merely live 
moulding and fashioning the body, say farewell to all 
this; they will not walk in the ways of the blind: and 
when philosophy offers them purification and release 
from evil, they feel that they ought not to resist her in- 
fluence, and whither she leads they turn and follow. 

What do you mean, Socrates? 

I will tell you, he said. The lovers of knowledge are 
conscious that the soul was simply fastened and glued to 
the body— until philosophy received hex, she could only 
view real existence through the bars of a prison, not in 
and through herself; she was wallowing in the mire of 
every sort of ignorance, and by reason of lust had be- 
come the principal accomplice in her own captivity. 
This was her original state; and then, as I was saying, 
and as the lovers of knowledge are well aware, philoso- 
phy, seeing how terrible was her confinement, of which 
she was to herself the cause, received and gently com- 
forted her and sought to release her, pointing out that 
the eye and the ear and the other senses are full of 
deception, and persuading her to retire from them, and 
abstain from all but the necessary use of them, and be 
gathered up and collected into herself, bidding her 
trust in herself and her own pure apprehension of pure 
existence, and to mistrust whatever comes to her 
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through other channels and is subject to variation; for 
such things are visible and tangible, but what she sees 
in her own nature is intelligible and invisible. And the 
soul of the true philosopher thinks that she ought not to 
resist this deliverance, and therefore abstains from 
pleasures and desires and pains and fears, as far as she 
is able; reflecting that when a man has great joys or 
sorrows or fears or desires, he suffers from them, n0 ^ 
merely the sort of evil which might be anticipated — as 
for example, the loss of his health or property which he 
has sacrificed to his lusts — but an evil greater far, which 
is the greatest and worst of all evils, and one of which 
he never thinks. 

What is it, Socrates? said Cebes. 

The evil is that when the feeling of pleasure or pain 
is most intense, every soul of man imagines the objects 
of this intense feeling to be then plainest and truest*' 
but this is not so, they are really the things of sight 

Very true. 

And is not this the state in which the soul is most 
enthralled by the body? 

How so? 

Why, because each pleasure and pain is a sort of nail 
which nails and rivets the soul to the body, until she be- 
comes hke the body, and believes that to be true which 
the body affirms to be true; and from agreeing with th e 
body and having the same delights she is obliged to 
have the same habits and haunts, and is not likely eve* 
to be pure at her departure to the world below, but is 
always infected by the body; and so she sinks into an* 
other body and there germinates and grows, and has 
therefore no part in the communion of the divine and 
pure and simple. 

Most true, Socrates, answered Cebes. 

And this, Cebes, is the reason why the true lovers of 
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knowledge are temperate and brave; and not for the 
reason which the world gives. • 

Certainly not. 

Certainly notl The soul of a philosopher will reason 
in quite another way; she will not ask philosophy to re* 
lease her in order that when released she may deliver 
herself up again to the thraldom of pleasures and pains, 
doing a work only to be undone again, weaving instead 
of unweaving her Penelope’s web. But she will calm 
passion, and follow reason, and dwell in the contempla- 
tion of her, beholding the true and divine (which is not 
matter of opinion), and thence deriving nourishment. 
Thus she seeks to lire while she lives, and after death 
she hopes to go to her own kindred and to that which is 
kke her, and to be freed from human ills. Never fear, 
Simmias and Cebes, that a soul which has been thus 
nurtured and has had these pursuits, will at her de- 
parture from the body be scattered and blown away by 
the winds and be nowhere and nothing 

When Socrates had done speaking, for a considerable 
time there was silence; he himself appeared to be medi- 
tating, as most of us were, on what had been said; only 
Cebes and Simmias spoke a few words to one another. 
And Socrates observing them asked what they thought 
of the argument, and whether there was anything want- 
ing. For, said he, there are many points still open to 
Suspicion and attack, if any one were disposed to sift 
the matter thoroughly. Should you be considering some 
other matter I say no more, but if you are still in doubt 
do not hesitate to say exactly what you think, and let us 
have anything better which you can suggest, and if you 
think that I can be of any use, allow me to help you. 

Simmias said. I must confess, Socrates, that doubts 
did arise in our minds, and each of us was urging and 
inciting the other to pnt the question which we wanted 
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to have answered but which neither of us liked to ask, 
fearing that our importunity might be troublesome at 
such a time. 

Socrates replied with a smile: O Simmias, what are 
you saying? I am not very likely to persuade other men 
that I do not regard my present situation as a misfortune, 
if I cannot even persuade you that I am no worse oS 
now than at any other time in my life. Will you not allow 
that I have as much of the spirit of prophecy in me as 
the swans? For they, when they perceive that they must 
die, having sung all their life long, do then sing more 
lustily than ever, rejoicing in the thought that they are 
about to go away to the god whose ministers they are. 
But men, because they are themselves afraid of death, 
slanderously affirm of the swans that they sing a lament 
at the last, not considering that no bird sings when cold, 
or hungry, or in pain, not even the nightingale, nor the 
swallow, nor yet the hoopoe; which are said indeed to 
tune a lay of sorrow, although I do not believe this to 
be tme of them any more than of the swans. But be- 
cause they are sacred to Apollo, they have the gift o( 
prophecy, and anticipate the good things of another 
world; wherefore they sing and rejoice in that day more 
than ever they did before. And I too, believing myself to 
be the consecrated servant of the same God, and the 
fellow-servant of the swans, and thinking that I have re- 
ceived from my master gifts of prophecy which are not 
inferior to theirs, would not go out of life less merrily 
than the swans. Never mind then, if this be your only 
objection, but speak and ask anything which you hie, 
while tlie eleven magistrates of Athens allow. 

Very good, Socrates, said Simmias; then I will tell you 
my difficulty, and Cebes will tell you his. I feel myself 
{and I dare say that you have the same feeling), how 
bard or rather impossible is the attainment of any ccr- 
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taiaty about questions such as these in the present life. 
And yet I should deem him a coward who did not prove 
what is said about them to the uttermost, or whose 
heart failed him before he had examined them on every 
side. For he should persevere until he has achieved one 
of two things: either he should discover, or be taught 
the truth about them; or, if this be impossible, I would 
have him take the best and most irrefragable of human 
theories, and let this be the raft upon which he Sails 
through lifs— not without risk, as I admit, if he cannot 
find some word of God which will more surely and 
safely carry him. And now, as you bid me, I will venture 
to question you, and then I shall not have to reproach 
rayself hereafter with not having said at the time what 
I think. For when I consider the matter, either alone or 
with Cebes, the argument does certainly appear to me, 
Socrates, to be not sufficient 

Socrates answered: I dare say, my friend, that you 
*nay be right, but I should like to know in what respect 
the argument is insufficient. 

In this respect, replied Simmias: — Suppose a person 
to use the same argument about harmony and the lyre — 
Might he not say that harmony is a thing invisible, in- 
corporeal, perfect, divine, existing in the lyre which is 
is harmonized, but that the lyre and the strings are mat- 
ter and material, composite, earthy, and akin to mor- 
tality? And when some one breaks the lyre, or cuts and 
rends the strings, then he who takes this view would 
argue as you do, and on the same analogy, that the har- 
mony survives and has not perished — you cannot im- 
agine, he would say, that the lyre without the strings, 
and the broken strings themselves which are mortal 
remain, and yet that the harmony, which is of heavenly 
and immortal nature and kindred, has perished — per- 
ished before the mortal. The harmony must still be 
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somewhere, and the wood and strings will decay before 
anything can happen to that. The thought, Socrates, 
must have occurred to your own mind that such is our 
conception of the soul; and that when the body is in a 
manner strung and held together by the elements of hot 
and cold, wet and dry, then the soul is the harmony or 
due proportionate admixture of them. But if so, when- 
ever the strings of the body are unduly loosened or 
overstrained through disease or other injury, then the 
soul, though most divine, like other harmonies of music 
or of works of art, of course perishes at once; although 
the material remains of the body may last for a consid- 
erable time, until they are either decayed or burnt And 
if any one maintains that the soul, being the harmony of 
the elements of the body, is first to perish in that which 
is called death, how shall we answer him? 

Socrates looked fixedly at us as his manner was, and 
said with a smile: Simmias has reason on his side; and 
why does not some one of you who is better able than 
myself answer him? far there is force in his attack upon 
me. But perhaps, before we answer him, we had better 
also hear what Cebes has to say that we may gain time 
for reflection, and when they have both spoken, w e may 
either assent to them, if there is truth in what they say, 
or if not, we will maintain our position. Please to tell 
me then, Cebes, he said, what was the difficulty which 
troubled you? 

Cebes said: I will tell you. My feeling is that the 
argument is where it was, and open to the same objec- 
tions which were urged before; for I am ready to admit 
that the existence of the soul before entering into the 
bodily form has been very ingeniously, and, if I may say 
so, quite sufficiently proven; but the existence of the 
soul after death is still, in my judgment, unproven. Now 
my objection is not the same as that of Simmias; for I 
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am not disposed to deny that the soul is stronger and 
more lasting than the body, being of opinion that in all 
such respects the soul very far excels the body. Well 
then, says the argument to me, why do you remain un- 
convinced? — When you see that the weaker continues 
in existence after the man Is dead, will you not admit 
that tile more lasting must also survive during the same 
period of time? Now I will ask you to consider whether 
die objection, which, like Simmias, I will express in a 
figure, is of any weight. The analogy which I will ad- 
duce is that of an old weaver, who dies, and after his 
death somebody says: — 'He is not dead, he must be 
alive;— see, there is the coat which he himself wove 
and wore, and which remains whole and undecayed. 
And then he proceeds to ask of some one who is incredu- 
lous, whether a man lasts longer, or the coat which is in 
use and wear; and when he is answered that a man lasts 
far longer, thinks that he has thus certainly demonstrated 
the survival of the man, who is the more lasting, be- 
cause the less lasting remains. But that, Simmias, as I 
would beg you to remark, is a mistake; any one can 
see that he who talks thus is talking nonsense. For the 
truth is, that the weaver aforesaid, having woven and 
worn many such coats, outlived several of them; and 
was outlived by the last; but a man is not therefore 
proved to be slighter and weaker than a coat. Now 
the relation of the body to the soul may be expressed in 
a similar figure; and any one may very fairly say in 
like manner that the soul is lasting, and the body weak 
and short-lived in comparison. He may argue in like 
manner that every soul wears out many bodies, espe- 
cially if a man live many years. While he is akve the 
body deliquesces and decays, and the soul always weaves 
another garment and repairs the waste. But of course, 
whenever the soul perishes, she must have on her last 
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garment, and this will survive her; and then at length, 
when the soul is dead, the body will show its native 
weakness, and quickly decompose and pass away. I 
would therefore rather not rely on the argument from 
superior strength to prove the continued existence of the 
soul after death. For granting even more than you af- 
firm to be possible, and acknowledging not only that the 
soul existed before birth, but also that the souls of some 
exist, and will continue to exist after death, and will be 
bom and die again,' and that there is a natural strength 
in the soul which will hold out and be bom many times 
— nevertheless, we may be still inclined to think that 
she will weary in the labours of successive births, and 
may at last succumb in one of her deaths and utterly 
perish; and this death and dissolution of the body which 
brings destruction to the soul may be unknown to any 
of us, for no one of us can have had any experience of 
it: and if so, then I maintain that he who is confident 
about death has but a foolish confidence, unless he is 
able to prove that the soul is altogether immortal and 
imperishable. But if he cannot prove the soul’s immor- 
tality, he who is about to die will always have reason to 
fear that when the body is disunited, the soul also may 
utterly perish. 

All of us, as we afterwards remarked to one another, 
had an unpleasant feeling at hearing what they said. 
When we had been so firmly convinced before, now to 
have our faith shaken seemed to introduce a confusion 
and uncertainty, not only into the previous argument, 
but into any future one; either we were incapable of 
forming a judgment, or there were no grounds of hekef. 

Ech. There I feel with you — by heaven I do, Phaedo, 
and when you were speaking, I was beginning to ask 
myself the same question: What argument can I ever 
trust again? For what could be more convincing than 
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the argument of Socrates, which has now fallen into 
discredit? That the soul is a harmony is a doctrine 
which has always had a wonderful attraction for me, 
and, when mentioned, came back to me at once, as my 
own original conviction. And now I must begin again 
and find another argument which will assure me that 
when the man is dead the soul survives. Tell me, I im- 
plore you, how did Socrates proceed? Did he appear 
to share the unpleasant feeling which you mention? or 
did he calmly meet the attack? And did he answer for- 
cibly or feebly? Narrate what passed as exactly as you 
can. 

Phacd. Often, Echecrates, I have wondered at Soc- 
rates, but never more than on that occasion. That he 
should be able to answer was nothing, but what as- 
tonished me was, first, the gentle and pleasant and ap- 
proving manner in which he received the words of 
the young men, and then his quick sense of the 
Wound which had been inflicted by the argument, and 
the readiness with which he healed it. He might be com- 
pared to a general rallying his defeated and broken 
army, urging them to accompany him and return to 
the field of argument. 

Ech. What followed? 

Thaed. You shall hear, for I was close to him on his 
right hand, seated on a sort of stool, and he on a couch 
Which was a good deal higher. He stroked my head, and 
pressed the hair upon my neck — he had a way of play- 
ing with my hair; and then he said: To-morrow, 
Riaedo, I suppose that these fair locks of yours will be 
severed. 

Yes, Socrates, I suppose that they will, I replied. 

Not so, if you will take my advice. 

What shall I do with them? I said. 

To-day, he replied, and not to-morrow, if this argu- 
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ment dies and we cannot bring it to life again, you and 
I will both shave our lochs: and if I were you, and the 
argument got away from me, and I could not hold my 
ground against Simmias and Cebes, 1 would myself take 
an oath, like the Argives, not to wear hair any more 
until I had renewed the conflict and defeated them. 

Yes, I said; but Heracles himself is said not to be a 

match for two. 

Summon me then, he said, and I will be your Iolaus 
until the sun goes down. 

I summon you rather, I rejoined, not as Heracles sum' 
moning Iolaus, hut as Iolaus might summon Heracles. 

That will do as well, he said. But first let us take 
care that we avoid a danger. 

Of what nature? I said. 

Lest we become misologists, he replied: no worse 
thing can happen to a man than this. For as there are 
misanthropists or haters of men, there are also misolo- 
gists or haters of ideas, and both' spring from the same 
cause, which is ignorance of the world. Misanthropy 



and faithful, and then in a little while he turns out to be 
false and knavish; and then another and another, and 
when this has happened several times to a man, espe*' 
cially when it happens among those whom he deems to 
be his own most trusted and familiar friends, and he has 
often quarrelled with them, he arlast hates all men, and 
believes that no one has any good in him at all. You 
must have observed this trait of character? 

I have. 

And is not the feeling discreditable? Is it not obvious 
that such an one having to deal with other men, was 
clearly without any experience of human nature; fur 
experience would have taught him the true state of the 
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case, that few aie the good and few the evil, and that 
die great majority are in the interval between them. 

What do you mean? I said. 

I mean, he replied, as you might say of the very large 
and very small-— that nothing is more uncommon than 
a very large or very small man; and this applies gener- 
ally to all extremes, whether of great and small, or swift 
and slow, or fair and foul, or black and white: and 
whether the instances you select he men or dogs or 
anything else, few are the extremes, but many are in 
the mean between them. Did you never observe this? 

Yes, I said, I have. 

And do you not imagine, he said, that if there were 
a competition in evil, the worst would be found to be 
very few? 

Yes, that is very likely, I said. 

Yes, that is very bkely, he replied; although in this 
respect arguments are unlike men — there I was led on 
by you to say more than I had intended; but the point 
of comparison was, that when a simple man who has no 
skill in dialectics believes an argument to be true which 
he afterwards imagines to be false, whether really false 
or not, and then another and another, he has no longer 
faith left, and great disputers, as you know, come 
to think at last that they have grown to be the wisest 
of mankind, for they alone perceive the utter unsound- 
ness and instability of all arguments, or indeed, of all 
things, which, like the currents in the Euripus, are go- 
ing up and down in never-ceasing ebb and flow. 

That is quite true, I said. 

Yes, Phaedo, he replied, and how melancholy, if 
there be such a thing as truth ox certainty or possi- 
bihty of knowledge — that a man should have lighted 
upon some argument or other which at first seemed true 
and then turned out to be false, and instead of blamiDg 
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himself and his own want of wit, became he is annoyed, 
should at last be too glad to transfer the blame from 
himself tD arguments in general; and for ever afterwards 
should hate and revile them, and lose truth and the 
knowledge of realities. 

Yes, indeed, I said; that is very melancholy. 

Let us then, in the first place, he said, be careful of 
allowing or of admitting into our souls the notion that 
there is no health or soundness in any arguments at alL 
Rather say that we have not yet attained to soundness 
in ourselves, and that we must struggle manfully and do 
our best to gain health of mind — you and all other men 
having regard to the whole of your future life, and I 
myself in the prospect of death. For at this moment I 
am sensible that I have not the temper of a philosopher; 
like the vulgar, I am only a partisan. Now the partisan, 
when he is engaged in a dispute, cares nothing about the 
rights of the question, but is anxious only to convince 
his hearers of his own assertions. And the difference be- 
tween him and me at the present moment is merely this 
■ — that whereas he seeks to convince his hearers that 
what he says is true, I am rather seeking to convince 
myself; to convince my hearers is a secondary matter 
with me. And do but see much I gain by the argument 
For if what I say is true, then I do well to be persuaded 
of the truth; but if there be nothing after death, still, 
during the short time that remains, I shall not distress 
my friends with lamentations, and my ignorance will not 
last, but will die with me, and therefore no harm will 
he done. This is the state of mind, Siminias and Cebes, 
in which I approach the argument. And I would ask you 
to be thinking of the truth and not of Socrates: agree 
with me, if I seem to you to be speaking the truth; or if 
not, withstand me might and main, that I may not de- 
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Ceive you as well as myself in my enthusiasm, and like 
the bcc, leave my sting in you before I die. 

And now let us proceed, he said. And first of all let 
me be sure that I have in mind what you were saying. 
Simmias, if I remember rightly, has fears and misgiv- 
ings whether the soul, although a fairer and diviner 
thing than the body, being as she is in the form of har- 
mony, may not perish first On the other hand, Cebes 
appeared to grant that the soul was more lasting than 
the body, hut he said that no one could know whether 
the soul, after having worn out many bodies, might not 
perish herself and leave her last body behind her; and 
that this is death, which is the destruction not of the 
body but of the soul, for in the body the work of de- 
struction is ever going on. Are not these, Simmias and 
Cebes, the points which we have to consider? 

They both agreed to this statement of them. 

He proceeded: And did you deny the force of the 
whole preceding argument, or of a part only? 

Of a part only, they replied. 

And what did you think, he said, of that part of the 
argument in which we said that knowledge was recollec- 
tion, and hence inferred that the soul must have pre- 
viously existed somewhere else before she was enclosed 
in the body? 

Cebes said that he had been wonderfully impressed 
by that part of the argument, and that his conviction 
remained absolutely unshaken. Simmias agreed, and 
added that he himself could hardly imagine the possi- 
bility of his ever thinking differently. 

But, rejoined Socrates, you will have to think differ- 
ently, my Theban friend, if you still maintain, that 
harmony is a compound, and that the soul is a harmony 
which is made out of strings set in the frame of the 
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body; for you will surely never allow yourself to say 

that a harmony is prior to the el ements which compose 

it 

Never, Socrates. 

But do you not see that this is what you imply when 
you say that the soul existed before she took the form 
and body of man, and was made up of elements which 
as yet had no existence? For harmony is not like the 
soid, as you suppose; but first the lyre, and the strings, 
and the sounds exist in a state of discord, and then 
harmony is made last of all, and perishes first. And how 
can such a notion of the soul as this agree with the 
other? 

Not at all, replied Simmias. 

And yet, he said, there surely ought to be harmony 
in a discourse of which harmony is the theme? 

There ought, replied Simmias. 

But there is no harmony, he said, in the two proposi- 
tions that knowledge is recollection, and that the soul 
is a harmony. Which of them will you retain? 

• I think, he replied, that I have a much stronger faith. 
Socrates, in the first of the two, which has been fully 
demonstrated to me, than in the latter, which has not 
been demonstrated at all, but rests only on probable 
and plausible grounds; and is therefore believed by the 
many. I know too well that these arguments from proba- 
bilities are impostors, and unless great caution is ob- 
served in the use of them, they are apt to be deceptive 
— in geometry, and in other things too. But the doctrine 
of knowledge and recollection has been proven to me 
on trustworthy grounds: and the proof was that the soul 
must have existed before she came into the body, be- 
cause to her belongs the essence of which the very name 
implies existence. Having, as I am convinced, rightly ac- 
cepted this conclusion, and on sufficient grounds, I 
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JJ [ “Ppose, cease lo argue or allow others to 
the soul is a harmony. 

oof * *ft ? PUt l ^ e mnttcr > Simmias, he said, in another 
P t of view: Do you imagine that a harmony or any 
ier composition can be in a state other than that of 
nie elements, out of which it is compounded? 

Certainly not. 

Or do or suffer anything other than they do or suffer? 

He agreed. 

Then a harmony does not, properly speaking, lead 
® I 5 ? 1 * 5 or elements which make up the harmony but 
only follows them. * 

He assented. 


For harmony cannot possibly have any motion, or 
soimd, or other quality which is opposed to its parts. 

That would be impossible, he replied. 

And does not the nature of eveiy harmony depend 
U P° n _ to® manner in which the elements are harmonized? 

I do not understand you, he said. 

I mean to say that a harmony admits of degrees, and 
is more of a harmony, and more completely a harmony, 
when more truly and fully harmonized, to any extent 
which is possible, and less of a harmony, and less com- 
pletely a harmony, when less truly and fully har- 
monized. 

True. 


But does the soul admit of degrees? or is one soul in 
the very least degree more or less, or more or less com- 
pletely, a soul than another? 

Not in the least. 

Yet surely of two souls, one is said to have intelli- 
gence and virtue, and to be good, and the other to 
have folly and vice, and to be an evil soul: and this is 
said truly? 

Yes, truly. 
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But what will those who maintain the soul to be a 
harmony say of this presence of virtue and wee in the 
soul? — will they say that here is another harmony, and 
another discord, and that the virtuous soul is har- 
monized, and herself being a harmony has another har- 
mony within her, and that the vicious soul is inharmoni- 
eal and has no harmony within her? 

I cannot tell, replied Simmias; but I suppose that 
something of the sort would be asserted by those who 
say that the soul is a harmony. 

And we have already admitted that no soul is more 
a soul than another; which is equivalent to admitting 
that harmony is not more or less harmony, or more or 
less completely a harmony? 

Quite true. 

And that which is not more or less a harmony is not 
more or less harmonized? 

True. 

And that which is not more or less harmonized cannot 
have more or less of harmony, but only an equal har- 
mony? 

Yes, an equal harmony. 

Then one soul not being more or less absolutely a 
soul than another, is not more or less harmonized? 

Exactly. 

And therefore has neither more nor less of discord, nor 
yet of harmony? 

She has not. 

And having neither more nor less of harmony or of 
discord, one soul has no more vice or virtue than an- 
other, if vice be discord and virtue harmony? 

Not at all more. 

Or speaking more correctly, Simmias, the soul, if she 
Is a harmony, will never have any vice, because a har- 
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abs0,U,el) ' a l!a ™»ny. has no part in tho 
No. 

^ And therefore a soul which is absolutely a soul has no 

How can she have, if the previous argument holds? 

V, U sou,s are equally by tlieir nature souk, all 
of nil living creatures will be equally good? 
agree with you, Socrates, he said. 

.. Can al * *b is be true, think you? he said; for these 
u»e consequences which seem to follow from tho 
abruption that the soul is a harmony? 
ft cannot be true. 

0n ce more, he said, what ruler is there of the ele- 
ents of human nature other than the soul, and espe- 
, y t “ e wke soul? Do you know of any? 

Indeed, I do not. 

And is the soul in agreement with tho affections of the 
k ? f r is s b e at variance with them? For example, 
j 0 1110 bo dy is hot and thirsty, does not the soul in’ 

0 ne us against drinking? and when the body is hungry, 
‘‘gainst ea ting? And this is only one instance out of ten 
thousand of the opposition of the soul to the things of 
the body. 6 

Very true. 

But we have already acknowledged that the soul, 
being a harmony, can never utter a note at variance 
"'ith the tensions and relaxations and vibrations and 
other affections of the strings out of which she is com- 
posed; she can only follow, she cannot lead them? 

It must be so, he replied. 

And yet do we not now discover the soul to be doing 
the exact opposite — leading the elements of which she 
is believed to be composed, almost always opposing and 
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coercing them in all sorts of ways throughout life, some- 
times more violently with the pains of medicine and 
gymnastic; then again more gently; now threatening, 
now admonishing the desires, passions, fears, as if talk- 
ing to a thing which is not herself, as Homer in the 
Odyssee represents Odysseus doing in the words — 

“He beat his breast, and thus reproached his heart: 

Endure, my heart; iai worse hast thou endured!' 

Do you think that Homer wrote this under the idea that 
the soul Is a harmony capable of being led by the affec- 
tions of the body, and not rather of a nature which 
should lead and master them — herself a far diviner 
thing than any harmony? 

Yes, Socrates, I quite think so. 

Then, my friend, we can never be right in saying 
that the soul is a harmony, for we should contradict the 
divine Homer, and contradict ourselves. 

True, he said. 

Thus much, said Socrates, of Harmonia, your Theban 
goddess, who has graciously yielded to us; but what 
shall I say, Cebes, to her husband Cadmus, and how 
shall J make peace with him? 

I think that you will discover a way of propitiating 
him, said Cebes, I am sure that you have put the argu- 
ment with Harmonia in a manner that I could never 
have expected. For when Simmias was mentioning his 
difficulty, I quite imagined that no answer could be 
given to him, and therefore I was surprised at finding 
that his argument could not sustain the first onset of 
yours, and not impossibly the other, whom you call 
Cadmus, may share a similar fate. 

Nay, my good friend, said Socrates, let us not boast, 
lest some evil eye should put to flight the word which 
I am about to speak. That, however, may be left in the 
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I should very much lilce, said Cebes, to hear what 
you have to say. 

Then I will tell you, said Socrates. When I was young, 
Cebes, I had a prodigious desire to know that depart- 
ment of philosophy which is called the investigation of 
nature; to know the causes of things, and why a thing is 
and is created or destroyed appeared to me to be a 
lofty profession; and I was always agitating myself with 
the consideration of questions such as these: — Is the 
growth of animals the result of some decay which the 
hot and cold principle contracts, as some have said? Is 
the blood the element with which we think, or the air, 
or the fire? or perhaps nothing of the kind — but the 
brain may be the originating power of the perceptions 
of hearing and sight and smell, and memory and opinion 
may come from them, and science may be based on 
memory and opinion when they have attained fixity. And 
then I went on to examine the corruption of them, and 
then to the things of heaven and earth, and at last I 
concluded myself to be utterly and absolutely incapable 
of these enquiries, as I will satisfactorily prove to you. 
For I was fascinated by them to such a degree that my 
eyes grew blind to things which I,, had seemed to my- 
self, and also to others, to know quite well; I forgot 
what I had before thought self-evident truths; e.g. such 
a fact as that the growth of man is the result of eating 
and drinking; for when by the digestion of food Gesh 
is added to flesh and hone to bone, and whenever there 
is an aggregation of congenial elements, the lesser bulk 
becomes larger and the small man great. Was not that 
a reasonable notion? 

Yes, said Cebes, I think so. 

Well; but let me tell you something more. There was 
a time when I thought that I understood the meaning 
of greater and less pretty well; and when I saw a great 
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man standing by a little one, I fancied that one was 
taller than the other by a head; or one horse would 
appear to be greater than another horse: and still more 
clearly did I seem to perceive that ten is ti\ o more than 
eight, and that two cubits are more than one, because 
two is the double of one. 

And what is now your notion of such matters? said 
Cebes. 

I should be far enough from imagining, he replied, 
that I knew the cause of any of them, by heaven I 
should; for I cannot satisfy myself that, when one is 
added to one, the one to which the addition is made 
becomes two, or that the two units added together make 
two by reason of the addition. I cannot understand how, 
when separated from the other, each of them was one 
and not two, and now, when they are brought together, 
the mere juxtaposition or meeting of them should be the 
cause of their becoming two: neither can I understand 
how the division of one is the way to make two; for 
then a different cause would produce the same effect, 
— as in the former instance the addition and juxtaposi- 
tion of one to one was the cause of two, in this the 
separation and subtraction of one from the other would 
he the cause. Nor am I any longer satisfied that I under- 
stand the reason why one or anything else is either 
generated or destroyed or is at all, but I have in my 
mind some confused notion of a new method, and can 
never admit the other. 

Then I heard some one reading, as he said, from a 
hook of Anaxagoras, that mind was the disposer and 
cause of all, and 1 was delighted at this notion, which 
appeared quite admirable, and I said to myself. If mind 
is the disposer, mind will dispose all for the best, and 
put each particular in the best place; and I argued that 
if any one desired to find out the cause of the gener- 
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ation or destruction or existence of anything, he must 
find out what state of being or doing or suffering was 
best for that thing, and therefore a man had only to 
consider the best for himself and others, and then he 
would also know the worse, since the same science 
comprehended both. And I rejoiced to think that I had 
found in Anaxagoras a teacher of the causes of existence 
such as I desired, and I imagined that he would tell me 
first whether the earth is flat or round, and whichever 
was true, he would proceed to explain the cause and 
the necessity of this being so, and then he would teach 
me the nature of the best and show that this was best; 
and if he said that the earth was in the centre, he would 
further explain that this position was the best, and I 
should be satisfied with the explanation given, and not 
want any other sort of cause. And I thought that I 
would then go on and ask him about the sun and moon 
and stars, and that he would explain to me their com- 
parative swiftness, and their retumings and various 
states, active and passive, and how all of them were 
for the best. For I could not imagine that when he 
spoke of mind as the disposer of them, he would give 
any other account of their being as they are, except that 
this was best; and I thought that when he had explained • 
to me in detail the cause of each and the cause of all, 
he would go on to explain to me what was best for 
each and what was good for alL These hopes I would 
not have sold for a large sum of money, and I seized 
the books and read them as fast as I could in my eager- 
ness to know the better and the worse. 

What expectations I had formed, and how grievously 
was I disappointed! As I proceeded, I found ray phi- 
losopher altogether forsaking mind or any other prin- 
ciple of order, but having recourse to air, and ether, and 
water, and other eccentricities. I might compare him to 
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a person who began by maintaining generally that mind 
is the cause of the actions of Socrates, but who, when 
he endeavoured to explain the causes of my several ac- 
tions in detail, went on to show that I sit here because 
my body is made up of bones and muscles; and the 
bones, as he would say, are hard and have joints which 
divide them, and the muscles are elastic, and they cover 
the bones, which have also a covering or environment 
of flesh and skin which contains them; and as the bones 
are lifted at their joints by the contraction or relaxation, 
of the muscles, I am able to bend my limbs, and this is 
why I am sitting here in a curved posture — that is what 
he would say; and he would have a similar explanation 
of my talking to you, which he would attribute to sound, 
and air, and hearing, and he would assign ten thousand 
other causes of the same sort, forgetting to mention the 
true cause, which is, that the Athenians have thought 
fit to condemn me, and accordingly I have thought it 
better and more right to remain here and undergo my 
sentence, for I am inclined to think that these muscles 
and bones of mine would have gone off long ago to 
Megara or Boeotia — by the dog, they would, if they 
had been moved only by their own idea of what was 
best, and if I had not chosen the better and nobler part, 
instead of playing truant and running away, of enduring 
any punishment which the state inflicts. There is surely 
a strange confusion of causes and conditions in all this. 
It may be said, indeed, that without bones and muscles 
and the other parts of the body I cannot execute my 
purposes. But to say that I do as I do because of them, 
and that this is the way in which mind acts, and not 
from the choice of the best, is a very careless and idle 
mode of speaking. I wonder that they cannot distinguish 
the cause from the condition, which the many, feeling 
about in the dark, are always mistaking and misnaming. 
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to agree with this, whether relating to the cause or to 
anything else; and that which disagreed I regarded as 
untrue. But I should like to explain my meaning more 
clearly, as I do not think that you as yet understand me. 

No indeed, replied Cebes, not very well. 

There is nothing new, he said, in what I am about to 
tell you; but only what I have been always and every- 
where repeating in the previous discussion and on other 
occasions: I want to show you the nature of that cause 
which has occupied nay thoughts. I shall have to go 
hack to those familiar words which are in the mouth of 
every one, and first of all assume that there is an ab- 
solute beauty and goodness and greatness, and the like; 
grant me this, and 1 hope to be able to show you the 
nature of the cause, and to prove the immortality of 
the souL 

Cebes said: You may proceed at once with the proof, 
for 1 grant you this. 

Well, he said, then I should like to know whether 
you agree with me in the next step; for I cannot help 
thinking, if there be anything beautiful other than ab- 
solute beauty should there be such, that it can be beau- 
tiful only in so far as it partakes of absolute beauty — 
and I should say the same of everything. Do you agree 
in this notion of the cause? 

Yes, he said, I agree. 

He proceeded: I know nothing and can understand 
nothing of any other of those wise causes which are 
alleged; and if a person says to me that the bloom of 
colour, or form, ot any such thing is a source of beauty, 

I leave all that, which is only confusing to me, and 
simply and singly, and perhaps foolishly, hold and am 
assured in my own mind that nothing makes a thing 
beautiful but the prcsenco and participation of beauty 
in whatever way or manner obtained, for as to the man- 
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ncr I am uncertain, but I stoutly contend that by beauty 
nil beautiful things become beautiful. This appears to 
me to be the safest answer which 1 can give, either to 
myself or to another, and to this I cling, in the per- 
suasion that this principle will never be ovcrtlirown, and 
that to myself or to any one who asks the question, l 
may safely reply. That by beauty beautiful things be- 
come beautiful. Do you not agree with me? 

I do. 

And that by greatness only great tilings become great 
and greater greater, and by smallness the less become 
less? 

True. 

Then if a person were to remark that A is taller by 
n head than B, and B less by a head than A, you would 
refuse to admit liis statement, and would stoutly con- 
tend that what you mean is only that the greater is 
greater by, and by reason of, greatness, and the less is 
less only by, and by reason of, smallness; and thus you 
would avoid the danger of saying that the greater is 
greater and the less less by the measure of the head, 
which is the same in both, and would also avoid the 
monstrous absurdity of supposing that the greater roan 
is greater by reason of the head, which is small. You 
would be afraid to draw such an inference, would you 
not? 

Indeed, I should, said Cebes, laughing. 

In like manner you would be afraid to say that ten 
exceeded eight by, and by reason of, two; but would 
say by, and by reason of, number; or you would say 
that two cubits exceed one cubit not by a half, but by 
magnitude? — for there is the same liability to error in 
all these cases. 

Very true, he said. 

Again, would you not be cautious of affirming that 
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the addition of one to one, or the division of one, is the 
cause of two? And you would loudly asseverate that 
you know of no way in which anything comes into ex- 
istence except by participation in its own proper es- 
sence, and consequently, as far as you know, the only 
cause of two is the participation in duality — this is the 
way to make two, and the participation in one is the 
way to make one. You would say: I will let alone puz- 
zles of division and addition — wiser heads than mine 
may answer them; inexperienced as I am, and ready to 
start, as the proverb says, at my own shadow, I cannot 
afford to give up the sure ground of a principle. And if 
any one assails you there, you would not mind him, or 
answer him until you had seen whether the conse- 
quences which follow agree with one another or not, 
and when you are further required to give an explana- 
tion of this principle, you would go on to assume a 
higher principle, and a higher, until you found a resting- 
place in the best of the higher; but you would not 
confuse the principle and the consequences in your 
reasoning, like the Eristics — at least if you wanted to 
discover real existence. Not that this confusion signifies 
to them, who never care or think about the matter at 
all, for they have the wit to be well pleased with them- 
selves however great may be the turmoil of their ideas. 
But you, if you are a philosopher, will certainly do as 
I say. 

What you say is most true, said Simmias and Cebcs, 
hoth speaking at once. 

Ech. Yes, Phaedo, and I do not wonder at their as- 
senting. Any one \\ ho has the least sense mil acknowl- 
edge the wonderful clearness of Socrates' reasoning, 

Vliocd. Certainly, Echecratcs , and such was the feel- 
ing of the whole company at the time. 

Ech. Yes, and equally of ourselves, who were not of 
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tho company, and arc now listening to your recital. But 

what followed? 

Thacd. After all this had been admitted, and they had 
agreed that ideas exist, and that other things participate 
in them and derive their names from them, Socrates, if 
I remember rightly, said:— 

This is your way of speaking; and yet when you say 
that Simmias is greater than Socrates and less than 
Phaedo, do you not predicate of Simmias both greatness 
and smallness? 

Yes, I do. 

But still you allow that Simmias does not really ex- 
ceed Socrates, as the words may seem to imply, because 
ho is Simmias, but by reason of the size which he has; 
just as Simmias does not exceed Socrates because be is 
Simmias, any more than because Socrates is Socrates, 
but because he has smallness when compared with the 
greatness of Simmias? 

True. 

And if Phaedo exceeds him in size, this is not because 
Phaedo is Phaedo, but because Phaedo has greatness 
relatively to Simmias, who is comparatively smaller? 

That is true. 

And therefore Simmias is said to be great, and is also 
said to be small, because he is in a mean between them, 
exceeding the smallness of the one by his greatness, and 
allowing the greatness of the other to exceed his small- 
ness. He added, laughing, I am speaking like a book, 
but I believe that what I am saying is tme. 

Simmias assented. 

I speak as I do because t want you to agree with me 
in thinking, not only that absolute greatness will never 
be great and also small, but that greatness in us or in 
the concrete will never admit 1 the small or admit of 
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being exceeded: instead of this, one of two things will 
happen, either die greater will fly or retire before the 
opposite, which is the less, or at the approach of the less 
has already ceased to exist; but will not, if allowing or 
admitting of smallness, be changed by that; even as I, 
having received and admitted smallness when compared 
with Simmias, remain just as 1 was, and am the same 
small person. And as the idea of greatness cannot con- 
descend ever to be or become small, in like manner the 
smallness in us cannot be or become great; nor can any 
other opposite which remains the same ever be or be- 
come its own opposite, but either passes away or per- 
ishes in the change. 

That, replied Cebes, is quite my notion. 

Hereupon one of the company, though I do not ex- 
actly remember which of them, said: In heaven s name, 
Is not this the direct contrary of what was admitted 
before — that out of the greater came the less and out 
of the less the greater, and that opposites were simply 
generated from opposites; but now this principle seems 
to be utterly denied. 

Socrates inclined his head to the speaker and listened. 
I like your courage, he said, in reminding us of this. But 
you do not observe that there is a difference in the two 
cases. For then we were speaking of opposites in the 
concrete, and now of the essential opposite which, as is 
affirmed, neither in us nor in nature can ever be at vari- 
ance with itself: then, my friend, we were speaking of 
things in which opposites are inherent and which are 
called after them, but now about the opposites which 
are inherent in them and which give their name to 
them, and these essential opposites wall never, as we 
maintain, admit of generation into or out of one another. 
At the same time, turning to Cebes, he said: Are you 
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at all disconcerted, Cebes, at our friend’s objection? 

No, I do not feel so, said Cebes; and yet I cannot 
deny that I am often disturbed by objections. 

Then we are agreed after all, said Socrates, that the 
opposite will never in any ease be opposed to itself? 

To tliat wo are quite agreed, he replied. 

Yet once more let me ask you to consider the question 
from another point of view, and see whether you agree 
with me:— There is a tiling which you term beat, and 
another tiling which you term cold? 

Certainly. 

But are they the same as fire and snow? 

Most assuredly not. 

Heat is a thing different from fire, and cold is not 
the same with snow? 

Yes. 

And yet you will surely admit, that when snow, as 
was before said, is under the influence of heat, they wiD 
not remain snow and heat; but at the advance of the 
heat, the snow will cither retire or perish? 

Very true, he replied. 

And the fire too at the advance of the cold will either 
retire or perish; and when the fire is under the influence 
of the cold, they will not remain as before, fire and cold. 

That is true, he said. 

And in some cases the name of the idea is not only 
attached to the idea in an eternal connection, but any- 
thing else which, not being the idea, exists only in the 
form of the idea, may also lay claim to it. I will try to 
make this clearer by an example: — The odd number is 
always called by the name of odd? 

Very true. 

But is this the only thing which is called odd? Are 
there not other things which have their own name, and 
yet are called odd, because, although not the same as 
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oddness, they are never without oddness?— that is what 
I mean to ask — whether numbers such ns the number 
three are not of the class pf odd. And there arc many 
other examples: would you not say, for example, that 
three may be called by its proper name, and also bo 
called odd, which is not the same with three? and this 
may be said not only of three but also of five, and of 
every alternate number — each of them without being 
oddness is odd; and in the same way two and four, 
and the other series of alternate numbers, has every 
number even, without being evenness. Do you agree? 

Of course. 

Then now mark the point at which I am aiming:— 
not only do essential opposites exclude one another, but 
also concrete things, which, although not in themselves 
opposed, contain opposites, these, I say, likewise reject 
the idea which is opposed to that which is contained in 
them, and when it approaches them they either perish 
or withdraw. For example; Will not the number three 
endure annihilation or anything sooner than be con- 
verted into an even number, while remaining three? 

Very true, said Cebes. 

And yet, he said, the number two is certainly not op- 
posed to the number three? 

It is not. 

Then not only do opposite ideas repel the advance of 
one another, but also there are other natures which 
repel the approach of opposites. 

Very true, he said. 

Suppose, he said, that we endeavour, if possible, to 
determine what these are. 

By all means. 

Are they not, Cebes, such as compel the things of 
which they have possession, not only to take their own 
form, but also the form of some opposite? 
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^liat do you mean? 

I mean, as I was just now saying, and as I a m su* 6 
tliat you know, that those things which arc possessed 
by the number three must not only he tlirce in number, 
but must also be odd. 

Quite true. 

r And on (his oddness, of which the number three lias 
the impress, the opposite Idea will never intrude? 

No. 

And this impress was given by the odd principle? 

Yes. 

And to the odd is opposed the even? 

True. 

Then the idea of the even number will never arrive 
at three? v 

No. 

Then three has no part in the even? 

None. ' ‘ 

Then the triad or number three is uneven? 

’ Very true. 

To return then to my distinction of natures which are 
not opposed, and yet do not admit opposites^— a s » ,a 
the instance given, three, although not opposed to die 
even, does not any the more admit of the even, but al- 
ways brings the opposite into play on the other side; or 
as two does not receive the odd, or fire the cold — f rorn 
these examples (and there are many more of therp) P^' 
haps you may be able to arrive at the general conclu- 
sion, that not only opposites will not receive opposites, 
but also that nothing which brings the opposite will 
admit the opposite of that which it brings, in that to 
which it is brought. And here let me recapitulate — for 
there is no harm in repetition. The number Eve will not 
admit the nature of the even, any more than ten, which 
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double has another opposite, and is not strictly 
opposed to the odd, but nevertheless rejects the odd 
altogether. Nor again will parts in the ratio 3:2, nor 
any fraction in which there is a half, nor again in which 
there is a third, admit the notion of the w hole, although 
they are not opposed to the whole: You will agree? 

les, he said, I entirely agree and go along with you 
hi that. 

And now, he said, let us begin again; and do not you 
ans " er my question in the words in which I ask it; let 
We have not the old safe answer of which I spoke at 
first, but another equally safe, of which the truth will 
he inferred by you ftom what has been just said. I 
rnean that if any one asks you "what that is, of which 
|he inherence makes the body hot,” you will reply not 
heat (this is what I call the safe and stupid answer), 
but fire, a far superior answer, which we are now in a 
condition to give. Or if any one asks you "why a body 
is diseased,” you will not say from disease, but from 
fever; and instead of saying that oddness is the cause 
of odd numbers, you will say that the monad is the 
cause of them: and so of things in general, as I dare 
Say that you will understand sufficiently without my ad- 
ducing any further examples. 

Yes, he said, I quite understand you. 

Tell me, then, what is that of which the inherence 
Will render the body alive? 

The soul, he replied. 

And is this always the case? 

Yes, he said, of course. 

Then whatever the soul possesses, to that she comes 
bearing life? 

Yes, certainly. 

And is there any opposite to life? 

There is, he said. 
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And what fj that? 

Death. 

TJjcn the sou!, as has been acknowledged, will never 
receive the opposite of what she brings. 

Impossible, replied Cebes. 

And now, he said, what did we just now call that 
principle which repels the even? 

The odd. 

And that principle which repels the musical or the 
just? 

The unmusical, he said, and the unjust. 

And what do we call that principle which does not 
admit of death? 

The immortal, he said. 

And docs the soul admit of death? 

No. 

Then the soul is immortal? 

Yes, he said. 

And may we say that this has been proven? 

Yes, abundantly proven, Socrates, he replied. 

Supposing that the odd were imperishable, must not 
three be imperishable? 

Of course. 

And if that which is cold were imperishable, when 
the warm principle came attacking the snow, must not 
the snow have retired whole and unmelted — for it could 
never have perished, nor could it have remained and 
admitted the heat? 

True, he said. 

Again, if the uncooling or warm principle were im- 
perishable, the fire when assailed by cold would not 
have perished or have been extinguished, but would 
have gone away unaffected? 

Certainly, he said. 
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And the same may be said of the immortal: if the 
immortal is also imperishable, the soul when attacked 
by death cannot perish; for the preceding argument 
shows that the soul will not admit of death, or ever be 
dead, any more than three or the odd number will admit 
of the even, or fire, or the heat in the fire, of the cold. 
Vet a person may say: “But although the odd will not 
become even at the approach of the even, why may not 
the odd perish and the even take the place of the odd?” 
Now to him who makes this objection, we cannot an- 
swer that the odd principle is imperishable; for this has 
been acknowledged, but if this had been acknowl- 
edged, there would have been no difficulty in contend- 
ing that at the approach of the even the odd principle 
and the number three took their departure; and the 
same argument would have held good of fire and heat 
and any other thing. 

Very true. 

And the same may be said of the immortal: if the 
immortal is also imperishable, then the soul will be im- 
perishable as well as immortal; but if not, some other 
proof of her imperishableness will have to be given. 

No other proof is needed, he said, for if the immortal, 
being eternal, is liable to perish, then nothing is im- 
perishable. 

Yes, replied Socrates, and yet all men will agree that 
God, and the essential form of life, and the immortal in 
general, wiU never perish. 

Yes, all men, he said— that is true; and what is more, 
gods, if I am not mistaken, as well as men. 

Seeing then that the immortal is indestructible, must 
not the soul, if she is immortal, be also imperishable? 

Most certainly. 

Then when death attacks a man, the mortal portion 
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soul is manifestly immortal, there is no release or salva- 
tion from evil except the attainment of the highest virtue 
and wisdom. For the soul when on her progress to the 
world below takes nothing with her but nurture and 
education; and these are said greatly to benefit or greatly 
to injure the departed, at the very beginning of his 
journey thither. 

For after death, as they say, the genius of each in- 
dividual, to whom he belonged in life, leads him to a 
certain place in which the dead are gathered together, 
whence after judgment has been given they pass into 
the world below, following the guide, who is appointed 
to conduct them from this world to the other: and when 
they have there received their due and remained their 
time, another guide brings them back again after many 
revolutions of ages. Now this way to the other world is 
not, as Aeschylus says in the Telephus, a single and 
straight path — if that were so no guide would be needed, 
for no one could miss it; but there are many partings 
of the road, and windings, as I infer from the rites and 
sacrifices which are offered to the gods below in places 
where three ways meet on earth. The wise and orderly 
soul follows in the straight path and is conscious of her 
surroundings, but the soul which desires the body, and 
which, as I was relating before, has long been fluttering 
about the lifeless frame and the world of sight, is after 
many struggles and many sufferings hardly and with 
violence carried away by her attendant genius; and 
when she arrives at the place where the other souls are 
gathered, if she be impure and have done impure deeds, 
whether foul murders or other crimes which are the 
brothers of these, and the works of brothers in crime — 
from that soul every one flees and turns away; no one 
will be her companion, no one her guide, but alone she 
wanders in extremity of evil until certain times are ful- 
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filled, and when they are fulfilled, she is home irresist- 
ibly to her own Siting habitation; as every pure and just 
soul which has passed through life in the company and 
under the guidance of the gods has also her own proper 
home. 

Now the earth has divers wonderful regions, and is 
indeed in nature and extent very unlike the notions of 
geographers, as I believe on the authority of one who 
shall be nameless. 

What do you mean, Socrates? said Simmias. I have 
myself heard many descriptions of the earth, but I do 
not know, and I should very much like to know, in 
which of these you put faith. 

And I, Simmias, replied Socrates, if I had the art of 
Claucus would tell you; although I know not that the 
art of Claucus could prove the truth of my tale, which 
I myself should never be able to prove, and even if I 
could, I fear, Simmias, that my life would come to an 
end before the argument was completed. 1 may describe 
to you, however, the form and regions of the earth 
according to my conception of them. 

That, said Simmias, will be enough. 

Well then, he said, my conviction is, that the earth is 
a round body in the centre of the heavens, and there- 
fore has no need of air or of any similar force to be a 
support, but is kept there and hindered from falling or 
inclining any way by the equability of the surrounding 
heaven and by her own equipoise. For that which, be- 
ing in equipoise, is in the centre of that which is equably 
diffused, will not incline any way in any degree, but will 
always remain in the same state and not donate. And 
this is my first notion. 

Which is surely a correct one, said Simmias. 

Also I believe that the earth is very vast, and that we 
who dwell in the region extending from the river Phasis 
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to the Pillars of Heracles inhabit a small portion only 
about the sea, like ants or frogs about a marsh, and that 
there are oilier inhabitants of many other like places; 
for everywhere on the face of the earth there are hol- 
lows of various forms and sizes, into which the water 
and the mist and the lower air collect. But the true earth 
is pure and situated in the pure heaven — there are the 
stars also; and it is the heaven which is commonly 
spoken of by us as the ether, and of which our own 
earth is the sediment gathering in the hollows beneath. 
But we who live in these hollows are deceived into the 
notion, that we are dwelling above on the surface of the 
earth; which is just as if a creature who was at the bot- 
tom of the sea were to fancy that he was on the surface 
of the water, and that the sea was the heaven through 
which he saw the sun and the other stars, he having 
never come to the surface by reason of his feebleness 
and sluggishness, and having never lifted up his head 
and seen, nor ever beard from one who had seen, how 
much purer and fairer the world above is than his own. 
And such is exactly our case: for we are dwelling in a 
hollow of the earth, and fancy that we are on the sur- 
face; and the air we call heaven, in which we imagine 
that the stars move. But the fact is, that owing to 
our feebleness and sluggishness we are prevented from 
reaching the surface of the air: for if any man could 
arrive 1 at the exterior limit, or take the wings of a bird 
and come to the top, then Idee a fish who puts his head 
out of the water and sees this world, he would see a 
world beyond, and, if the nature of man could sustain 
the sight, he would acknowledge that this other world 
was the place of the true heaven and the true fight and 
the true earth. For our earth, and the stones, and the 
entire region which surrounds us, are spoilt and cor- 
roded. as in the sea all things are corroded by the brine. 
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neither is there any noble or perfect growth, but caverns 
only, and sand, and an endless slough of mud; and even 
tho shore is not to be compared to the fairer sights of 
tills world. And still Jess is this our world to be com- 
pared with the other. Of that upper earth which is un- 
der the heaven, I can tell you a charming tale, Simmias, 
which is well worth hearing. 

And we, Socrates, replied Simmias, shall be charmed 
to listen to you. 

The tale, my friend, he said, is as follows: — In the 
first place, the earth, when looked at from above, is in 
appearance streaked like one of those balls which have 
leather coverings in twelve pieces, and is decked with 
various colours, of which the colours used by painters 
on earth are in a manner samples. But there the whole 
earth is made up of them, and they are brighter far and 
clearer than ours; there is a purple of wonderful lustre, 
also the radiance of gold, and the white which is in the 
earth is whiter than any chalk or snow. Of these and 
other colours the earth is made up, and they are more 
in number and fairer than the eye of man has ever 
seen; the very hollows (of which I was speaking) filled 
with air and water have a colour of their own, and are 
seen like light gleaming amid the diversity of the other 
colours so that the whole presents a single and con- 
tinuous appearance of variety in unity. And in this fair 
region everything that grows — trees, and flowers, and 
fruits — are in a like degree fairer than any here; and 
there are hills, having stones in them in a like degree 
smoother, and more transparent, and fairer in colour 
than our highly- valued emeralds and sardonyxes and 
jaspers, and other gems, which are but minute frag- 
ments of them: for there all the stones are like our 
precious stones, and fairer still . 1 The reason is, that they 
* Cp Revelation, esp c. ni. v. 18 ff. 
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are pure, and not. Lie our precious stones, infected or 
corroded by the corrupt briny elements which coagulate 
among us, and which breed foulness and disease bath In 
earth and stones, as well as in animals and plants. They 
are the jewels of tire upper earth, which also shines 
with gold and silver and the like, and they are set in 
*he light of day and arc large and abundant and in all 
places, making the earth a sight to gladden the behold- 
er s eye. And there are animals and men, some in a mid- 
dle region, others dwelling about the air as rve dwell 
about the sea; others in islands which the air flows 
round, near the continent; and in a word, the air is used 
by them as the water and the sea are by us, and tlie 
ether is to them what the air is to us. Moreover, the 
temperament of their seasons is such that they have no 
disease, and live much longer than we do, and have 
sight and hearing and smell, and all the other senses, in 
far greater perfection, in the same proportion that air 
is purer than water or the ether than air. Also they have 
temples and sacred places in which the gods really 
dwell, and they hear their voices and receive their an- 
swers, and are conscious of them and hold converse with 
them; and they see the sun, moon, and stars as they 
truly are, and their other blessedness is of a piece with 
this. 

Such is the nature of the whole earth, and of the 
things which are around the earth; and there are divers 
regions in the hollows on the face of the globe every- 
where, some of them deeper and more extended than 
that which we inhabit, others deeper but with a nar- 
rower opening than ours, and some are shallower and 
also wider. All have numerous perforations, and there are 
passages broad and narrow in the interior of the earth, 
connecting them with one another, and there flows out 
of and into them, as into basins, a vast tide of water. 
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and huge subterranean streams of perennial rivers, and 
springs hot and cold, and a great fire, and great rivers 
of fire, and streams of liquid mud, thin or thick (like 
the rivers of mud in Sicily, and the lava streams which 
follow them ) , and the regions about which they happen 
to flow are filled up with them. And there is a swinging 
or see-saw in the interior of the earth which moves all 
this up and down, and is due to the following cause: 
There is a chasm which is the vastest of them all, and 
pierces right through the whole earth; tliis is that chasm 
which Homer describes in the words: — 

"Far off, where is the inmost depth beneath the earth"; 
and which he in other places, and many other poets, 
have called Tartarus. And the see-saw is caused by the 
streams flowing into and out of this chasm, and they 
each have the nature of the soil through which they 
flow. And the reason why the streams are always flow- 
ing in and out, is that the watery element has no bed 
or bottom, but is swinging and surging up and down, 
and the surrounding wind and air do the same; they 
follow the water up and down, hither and thither, over 
the earth — just as in the act of respiration the air is 
always in process of inhalation and exhalation; — and the 
wind swinging with the water in and out produces fear- 
ful and irresistible blasts: when the waters retire with 
a rush into the lower parts of the earth, as they are 
called, they flow through the earth in those regions, and 
fill them up like water raised by a pump, and then when 
they leave those regions and rush back hither, they again 
fill the hollows here, and when these are filled, flow 
through subterranean channels and find their way to 
their several places, forming seas, and lakes, and nvers, 
and springs. Thence they again enter the earth, some of 
them making a long circuit into many lands, others go- 
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ing to a few places and not so distant; and again fall 
into Tartarus, some at a point a good deal lower than 
that at w hich they rose, and others not much lower, hut 
all in some degree lower than the point from which they 
came. And some burst forth again on the opposite side, 
and some on the same side, and some wind round the 
earth with one or many folds like the coils of a serpent, 
and descend as far as they can, but always return and 
fall into the chasm. The rivers flowing in either direc- 
tion can descend only to the centre and no further, for 
opposite to the rivers is a precipice. 

Now these rivers are many, and mighty, and diverse, 
and there are four principal ones, of which the greatest 
and outermost is that called Oceanus, which flows round 
the earth in a circle; and in the opposite direction flows 
Acheron, which passes under the earth through desert 
places into the Acherusian lake: this is the lake to the 
shores of which the souls of the many go when they are 
dead, and after waiting an appointed time, which is to 
some a longer and to some a shorter time, they are sent 
back to be bom again as animals. The third river passes 
out between the two, and near the place of outlet pours 
into a vast region of fire, and forms a lake larger than 
the Mediterranean Sea, boiling with water and mud; 
and proceeding muddy and turbid, and winding about 
the earth, comes, among other places, to the extremities 
of the Acherusian lake, but mingles not with the waters 
of the lake, and after making many coils about the earth 
plunges into Tartarus at a deeper level. This is that 
Pyriphlegethon, as the stream is called, which throws up 
jets of fire in different parts of the earth. The four til 
river goes out on the opposite side, and falls first of all 
into a wild and savage region, which is all of a dark 
blue colour, like lapis lazuli, and this is that river which 
is called the Stygian nver, and falls into and forms the 
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Lake Styx, and after falling into the lake and receiving 
strange powers in the waters, passer under the earth, 
winding round in the opposite direction, and comes near 
the Acherusian lake from the opposite side to Fyriph- 
Jegethon. And the water of this river too mingles with 
no other, but flows round in a circle and falls into Tar- 
tarus over against Pyriphlegethon; and the name of the 
river, as the poets say, is Cocyhis. 

Such is the nature of the other world; and when the 
dead arrive at the place to wliich the genius of each 
severally guides them, first of all, they have sentence 
passed upon them, as they have lived well and piously 
or not And those who appear to have lived neither well 
nor ill, go to the river Acheron, and embarking in any 
vessels which they may find, are carried in them to the 
lake, and there they dwell and are purified of their evil 
deeds, and having suffered the penalty of the wrongs 
which they have done to others, they are absolved, and 
receive the rewards of their good deeds, each of them 
according to his deserts. But those who appear to be 
incurable by reason of the greatness of their crimes — 
who have committed many and terrible deeds of sac* 
rilege, murders foul and violent, or the like — such are 
hurled into Tartarus which is their suitable destiny, and 
they never come out. Those again who have committed 
crimes, which, although great, are not irremediable — 
who in a moment of anger, for example, have done some 
violence to a father or a mother, and have repented for 
the remainder of their lives, or, who have taken the life 
of another under the like extenuating circumstances — 
these are plunged into Tartarus, the pains of which they 
are compelled to undergo for a year, hut at the end of 
the year the wave casts them forth — mere homicides by 
way of Cocytus, parricides and matricides by Pyriph- 
legethon- — and they are borne to the Acherusian lake. 
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and there they lift up their voices and call upon the 
victims whom they have slain or wronged, to have pity 
on them, and to be kind to them, and let them come 
out into the lake. And if they prevail, then they 
come forth and cease from their troubles; but if not, 
they are carried back again into Tartarus and from 
thence into the rivers unceasingly, until they obtain 
mercy from those whom they have wronged: for that is 
the sentence inflicted upon diem by their judges. Those 
too who have been pre-eminent for holiness of life are 
released from this earthly prison, and go to their pure 
home which is above, and dwell in the purer earth; and 
of these, such as have duly purified themselves with 
philosophy live henceforth altogether without the body, 
in mansions fairer still, which may not be described, and 
of which the time would fail me to tell. 

Wherefore, Simmias, seeing all these things, what 
ought not we to do that we may obtain virtue and wis- 
dom in this life? Fair is the prize, and the hope greatl 

A man of sense ought not to say, nor will I he veiy 
confident, that the description which I have given of 
the soul and her mansions is exactly true. But I do say 
that, inasmuch as the soul is shown to be immortal, he 
may venture to think, not improperly or unworthily, that 
something of the kind is true. The venture is a glorious 
one, and he ought to comfort himself with words like 
these, which is the reason why I lengthen out the tale. 
Wherefore, 1 say, let a man be of good cheer about his 
Soul, who having cast away the pleasures and ornaments 
of the body as alien to him and working harm rather 
than good, has sought after the pleasures of knowledge; 
and has arrayed the soul, not in some foreign attire, but 
in her own proper jewels, temperance, and justice, and 
courage, and nobility, and truth — in these adorned she 
is ready to go on her journey to the world below, when 
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her hour comes. You, Simmias and Cebes, and all other 
men, will depart at some time or other. Me already, as 
a tragic poet would say, die voice of fate calls. Soon I 
must drink the poison; and I think that I had better 
repair to the bath first, in order that the women may not 
have the trouble of washing my body after I am dead. 

When he had done speaking, Crito said: Ai'd have 
you any commands for us, Socrates — anything to S3y 
about your children, or any matter in which we can 
serve you? 

Nothing partietdar, Crito, he replied: only, as 1 have 
always told you, take care of yourselves; that is a serv- 
ice w hich you may be ever rendering to me and mine 
and to all of us, whether you promise to do so or not 
But if you have no thought for yourselves, and erne not 
to walk according to the rule which I have prescribed 
for you, not now for the first time, however much you 
may profess or promise at the moment, it will be of no 
avail. 

We will do our best, said Crito: And in what way 
shall we bury you? 

In any way that you like; but you must get hold oi 
me, and take care that I do not run away from y° u * 
Then lie turned to us, and added with a smile: — I can ~ 
not make Crito believe that I am the same Socrates who 
have been talking and conducting the argument; he 
fancies that I am the other Socrates whom he will soon 
see, a dead body — and he asks. How sliall he bury me. 
And though I have spoken many words in the endeavour 
to show that when I have drunk the poison I shall leave 
you and go to the joys of the blessed, — these words of 
mine, with which I was comforting you and myself, 
have had, as I perceive, no effect upon Crito. And there- 
fore I want you to be surety for me to him now, as at the 
trial he was surety to the judges for me: but let the p fom- 
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ise be of another sort; for he was surety for me to the 
judges that I would remain, and you must be my surety to 
him that I shall not remain, but go away and depart; and 
then he will suffer less at my death, and not be grieved 
when he sees my body being burned or buried. I would 
not have him sorrow at my hard lot, or say at the burial, 
Thus we lay out Socrates, or. Thus we follow him to 
the grave or buiy him; for false words are not only evil 
in themselves, but they infect the soul with evil. Be of 
good cheer then, my dear Crito, and say that you are 
burying my body only, and do with that whatever Is 
usual, and what you think best. 

When he had spoken these words, he arose and went 
into a chamber to bathe; Crito followed him and told 
us to wait. So we remained behind, talking and think- 
ing of the subject of discourse, and also of the greatness 
of our sorrow; he was like a father of whom we were 
being bereaved, and we were about to pass the rest of 
our lives as orphans. When, he had taken the bath his 
children were brought to him — (he had two young sons 
and an elder one); and the women of his family also 
came, and he talked to them and gave them a few direc- 
tions in the presence of Crito; then he dismissed them 
and returned to us. 

Now the hour of sunset was near, for a good deal of 
hme had passed while he was within. When he came 
out, he sat down with us again after his bath, but not 
much was said. Soon the jailer, who was the servant of 
the Eleven, entered and stood by him, saying. — To you, 
Socrates, whom I know to be the noblest and gentlest 
and best of all who ever came to this place, I will not 
impute the angry feelings of other men, who rage and 
swear at me, when, in obedience to the authorities, I 
bid them drink the poison — indeed, I am sure that you 
will not be angry with me; for others, as you are aware. 
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and not I, are to blame. And so fare you well, and by 
to bear lightly what must needs be-^you know my er- 
rand. Then bursting into tears he turned away and went 
Out 

Socrates looked at him and said: I return your good 
wishes, and will do as you bid. Then turning to us, he 
said. How charming the man is: since I have been in 
prison he has always been coming to see me, and at 
times he would talk to me, and was as good to me as 
could be, and now see how generously he sorrows on 
my account We must do as he says, Crito; and there- 
fore let the cup be brought if the poison is prepared: 
if not, let the attendant prepare some. 

* Yet, said Crito, the sun is still upon the hill-tops, and 
I know that many a one has taken the draught late, and 
after the announcement has been made to him, he has 
eaten and drunk, and enjoyed the society of his beloved; 
do not hurry — there is time enough. 

Socrates said: Yes, Crito, and they of whom you speak 
are right in so acting, for they think that they will be 
gainers by the delay; but I am right in not following 
their example, for I do not think that I should gain any- 
thing by drinking the poison a little later; I should only 
be ridiculous in my own eyes for sparing and saving a 
Me which is already forfeit. Please then to do as I say, 
and not to refuse me. 

Crito made a sign to the servant, who was standing 
by; and he went out, and having been absent for some 
time, returned with the jailer carrying the cup of poison. 
Socrates said: You, my good friend, who are experienced 
in these matters, shall give me directions how I am to 
proceed. The man answered: You have only to walk 
about until your legs are heavy, and then to lie down, 
and the poison will act. At the same time he handed the 
cup to Socrates,' who in the easiest and gentlest man- 
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ner » without the least fear or change of colour or feature, 
looking at the man with all his eyes, Echecrates, as his 
Planner was, took the cup and said: What do you say 
about making a libation out of this cup to any god? May 
I, or not? The man answered: We only prepare, Soc- 
rates, just so much as we deem, enough. I understand, 
be said: but I may and must ask the gods to prosper 
m y journey from this to the other world — even so — and 
so be it according to my prayer. Then raising the cup to 
bis bps, quite readily an cl cheerfully he drank off the 
poison. And hitherto most of us had been able to con- 
trol our sorrow; but now when we saw him drinking, 
and saw too that he had finished the draught, we could 
no longer forbear, and in spite of myself my own tears 
■were flowing fast; so that 1 covered my face and wept, ' 
not for him, but at the thought of my own calamity in 
having to part from such a friend. Nor was I the first; 
for Crito, when he found himself unable to restrain his 
tears, had got up, and I followed, and at that moment, 
Apollodorus, who had been weeping all the time, broke 
out in a loud and passionate cry which made cowards 
of us all. Socrates alone retained his calmness. What is 
this strange outcry? he said. I sent away the women 
mainly in order that they might not misbehave in this 
way, for I have been told that a man should die in 
peace. Be quiet then, and have patience. When we 
heard his words we were ashamed, and refrained Our 
tears; and be walked about until, as he said, bis legs 
began to fail, and then he lay on his back, according 
to the directions, and the man who gave him the poison 
now and then looked at his feet and legs, and after a 
while he pressed his foot hard, and asked him if he 
could feel, and he said. No; and then his leg, and so 
upwards and upwards, and showed us tliat lie was cold 
ami shff. And he felt them himself, and said: When the 
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poison reaches the heart, that will be the end. He was 
beginning to grow cold about the groin, when he un- 
covered his face, for he had covered himself up, and 
said — they were liis last words — he said: Onto, I owe 
a cock to Asclepius; will you remember to pay the debt? 
The debt shall be paid, said Crito; is there anything 
else? There was no answer to this question; but in a 
minute or two a movement was heard, and the attend- 
ants uncovered him; his eyes were set, and Crito closed 
his eyes and mouth. 

Such was the end, Echecrates, of our friend; concern- 
ing whom I may truly say, that of all the men of his 
time W'hom I have known, he w'as the wisest and justest 
and best. 
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Socrates, who is the narrator 
CLAUCON 

adeimantus 

POLEMARCHUS 


CEPHALUS 
THRAS TMACHUS 
CLEITOPHON 


And others who are mute auditors 

Tin: Seism; „ laid in the house of Cephalus at the 
raeus; arid the whole dialogue is narrated by Soc- 
ates the day after it actually took place to Timacus, 
nermocrates, Cntias, and a nameless person, who 
ore introduced in the Timaeus. 


T WENT down yesterday to the Piraeus with Glaucon 
J. the son of Ariston, that I might offer up my prayers 
to the goddess 1 ; and also because I wanted to see in 
what manner they would celebrate the festival, whtch 
was a new thing. I was delighted with the procession of 
the inhabitants, but that of the Thracians svas eoually 
if not more, beautiful. When we had finished our pray- 
ers and viewed the spectacle, we turned in the three 
lion of the city, and at that instant Polemarchus the son 
of Cephalus chanced to catch sight of us from a distance 
1 Bend is, the Thraeun Aiteimj. 

281 
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as we were storting on our way home, and told his serv- 
ant to run and bid us wait for him. The servant took 
hold of me by the cloak behind, and S3id: Polcraarehus 
desires you to wait, 

I turned round, and asked him where Iiis master was. 

There he is, said the youth, coming after you, if you 

wall only wait 

Certainly we will, said Glaucon; and in a few minutes 
Polemarchus appeared, and with him Adeimantus, 
Claucon’s brother, Nlccratus the son of Nicias, and 
several others who had been at the procession. 

Polemarchus said to me: I perceive, Socrates, that 
you and your companion are already on your way to the 
city. 

You are not far wrong, I said. 

But do you see, he rejoined, how many we are? 

Of course. 

And are you stronger than all these? for if not, you 
will have to remain where you arc. 

May there not be the alternative, I said, that we may 
persuade you to let us go? 

But can you persuade us, if we refuse to listen to 
you? he said. 

Certainly not, replied Glaucon. 

Then we are not going to listen; of that you may be 
assured. 

Adeimantus added: Has no one told you of the torch- 
race on horseback in honour of the goddess which will 
take place in the evening? 

With horsesl I replied. That is a novelty. Will horse- 
men carry torches and pass them one to another during 
the race? 

Yes, said Polemarchus, and not only so, but a festival 
will be celebrated at night, which you certainly ought to 
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see. Let us rise soon after supper and see this festival; 
there will be a gathering of young men, and we will 
have a good talk. Stay then, and do not be perverse. 

Glaucon said: I suppose, since you insist, that we 
must. 

Very good, I replied. 

Accordingly we went with Polemarchus to his house; 
and there we found his brothers Lysias and Euthyde- 
mus, and with them Thrasymachus the Chalcedonian, 
Charmantides the Paenian, and Cleitophon the son of 
Aristonymus. There too was Cephalus the father of 
Polemarchus, whom I had not seen for a long time, and 
I thought him very much aged. He was seated on a 
cushioned chair, and had a garland on his head, for he 
had been sacrificing in the court; and there were some 
other chairs in the room arranged in a semicircle, upon 
which we sat down by him. He saluted me eagerly, and 
then he said: — 

You don’t come to see me, Socrates, as often as you 
ought: If I were still able to go and see you I would not 
ask you to come to me. But at my age I can hardly get 
to the city, and therefore you should come oftener to 
the Piraeus. For let me tell you, that the more the pleas- 
ures of the body fade away, the greater to me is the 
pleasure and charm of conversation. Do not then deny 
my request, but make our house your resort and keep 
company with these young men; we are old friends, and 
you will be quite at home with us. 

I replied: There is nothing which for my part I like 
better, Cephalus, than conversing with aged men; for 
I regard them as travellers who have gone a journey 
which I too may have to go, and of whom I ought to 
enquire, whether the way is smooth and easy, or rugged 
and difficult. And this is a question which I should like 
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to ask of you who have arrived at that time which the 
poets call the "threshold of old age”- — Is life liarder to- 
wards the end, or what report do you give of it? 

I will tell you, Socrates, he said, what my own feel- 
ing is. Men of my age flock together; we are birds of a 
feather, as the old proverb says; and at our meetings the 
tale of my acquaintance commonly is — I cannot eat, I 
cannot drink; the pleasures of youth and love are fled 
away: there was a good time once, but now that is gone, 
and life is no longer life. Some complain of the slights 
which are put upon them by relations, and they will tell 
you sadly of how many evils their old age is the cause. 
But to me, Socrates, Uiese complain ers seem to blame 
that which is not really in fault For if old age were the 
» cause, I too being old, and every other old man, would 
have felt as they do. But this is not my own experience, 
nor that of others whom I have known. How well I re- 
member the aged poet Sophocles, when in answer to 
the question. How does love suit with age, Sophocles, — 
are you still the man you were? Peace, he replied; most 
gladly have I escaped the thing of which you speak; I 
feel as if I had escaped from a mad and furious master. 
His words have often occurred to my mind since, and 
they seem as good to me now as at the time when he 
uttered them. For certainly old age has a great sense 
of calm and freedom; when the passions relax their 
hold, then, as Sophocles says, we are freed from the 
grasp not of one mad master only, but of many. The 
truth is, Socrates, that these regrets, and also the com- 
plaints about relations, are to be attributed to the same 
cause, which is not old age, but men’s characters and 
tempers, for he who is of a calm and happy nature will 
hardly feel the pressure of age, but to him who is of 
an opposite disposition youth and age are equally a 
burden. 
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I listened in admiration, and wanting to draw him 
out, that he might go on — Yes, Cephalus, I said; but I 
rather suspect that people in general are not convinced 
hy you when, you speak thus, they think that old age sits 
lightly upon you, not because of your happy disposition, 
but because you are rich, and wealth is well known 
to be a great comforter. 

You are right, he replied; they are not convinced: and 
there is something in what they say; not, however, so 
much as they imagine. I might answer them as Themis- 
tocles answered the Seriphian who was abusing him and 
saying that he was famous, not for his own merits but 
because he was an Athenian: “If you had been a native 
of my country or I of yours, neither of us would have 
been famous." And to those who are not rich and are 
impatient of old age, the same reply may be made; for 
to the good poor man old age cannot be a light burden, 
nor can a bad rich man ever have peace with himself. 

May I ask, Cephalus, whether your fortune was for 
the most part inherited or acquired by you? 

Acquired! Socrates; do you want to know how much I 
acquired? In the art of making money I have been 
midway between my father and grandfather: for my 
grandfather, whose name I bear, doubled and trebled 
the value of his patrimony, that which he inherited be- 
ing much what I possess now; but my father Lysanias 
reduced the property below what it is at present: and 1 
shall be satisfied if I leave to these my sons not less 
but a little more than I received. 

That was why I asked you the question, I replied, be- 
cause I see that you axe indifferent about money, which 
is a characteristic rather of those who have inherited 
their fortunes than of those who hate acquired them; the 
makers of fortunes have a second love of money as a 
creation of their own, resembling the affection of authors 
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for tlieir cnvn poems, or of parents for their children, 
besides that natural love of it for the sake of use and 
profit which is common to them and all men. And 
hence they are very bad company, for they can talk 
about nothing but the praises of wealth. 

That is true, he said. 

Yes, that is very true, but may I ask another question. 
—What do you consider to be the greatest blessing 
which you have reaped from your wealth? 

One, he said, of which I could not expect easily to 
convince others. For let me tell you, Socrates, that when 
a man thinks himself to be near death, fears and cares 
enter into his mind which he never had before; the tales 
of a world below and the punishment which is exacted 
there of deeds done here were once a laughing matter to 
him, but now he is tormented with the thought that 
they may be true: either from the weakness of age, or 
because he is now drawing nearer to that other place, 
he has a clearer view of these things; suspicions and 
alarms crowd thickly upon him, and he begins to re- 
flect and consider what wrongs he has done to others. 
And when he finds that the sum of his transgressions 
is great he will many a time like a child start up in his 
sleep for fear, and he is filled with dark forebodings. 
But to him who is conscious of no sin, sweet hope, as 
Pmdar charmingly says, is the kind nurse of his age: 

“Hope,” he says, “cherishes the soul of him who lives in 
justice and holiness, and is the nurse of his age and the 
companion of his journey; — hope which is mightiest to sway 
the restless soul of man," 

How admirable are his wordsl And the great blessing of 
riches, I do not say to every man, but to a good man, 
is, that he has had no occasion to deceive or to defraud 
others, either intentionally or unintentionally; and when 
he departs to the world below he is not in any apprehen- 
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sion about offerings due to the gods or debts which he 
owes to men. Now to this peace of mind the possession 
of wealth greatly contributes; and therefore I say, that, 
setting one thing against another, of the many ad- 
vantages which wealth has to give, to a man of sense 
this is in my opinion the greatest. 

Well said, Cephalus, I replied; but as concerning 
justice, wbat is it? — to speak the truth and to pay your 
debts — no more than this? And even to this are there 
not exceptions? Suppose that a friend when in his right 
nund has deposited aims with me and he asks for them 
when he is not in his right mind, ought I to give them 
hack to him? No one would say that I ought or that I 
should be right in doing so, any more than they would 
say that I ought always to speak the truth to one who is 
in his condition. 

Vou are quite right, he replied. 

But then, I said, speaking the truth and paying your 
debts is not a correct definition of justice. 

Quite correct, Socrates, if Simonides is to be believed, 
said Polemarchus interposing. 

I fear, said Cephalus, that I must go now, for I have 
to look after the sacrifices, and I hand over the argu- 
ment to Polemarchus and the company. 

Is not Polemarchus your heir? I said. 

To be sure, he answered, and went away laughing to 
the sacrifices. 

Toll me then, O thou heir of the argument, what did 
Simonides say, and according to you truly say, about 
justice? 

He said that tlie repayment of a debt is just, and in 
saying so he appears to me to be right. 

I should be sorry to doubt the word of such a wise 
and inspired man. but bis meaning, though probably 
clear to you, is the reverse of clear to me. For he cer- 
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tainly does not mean, as we were just now saying, it 31 J 
ought to return a deposit of arms or of anything else to 
one who asks for it when he is not in his right senses; 
and yet a deposit cannot be denied to be a debt 

True. 

Then when the person who asks me is not in his right 
mind I am by no means to make the return? 

Certainly not. 

When Simonides said that the repayment of a drfrt 
was justice, he did not mean to include that case? 

Certainly not; for he thinks that a friend ought always 
to do good to a friend and never evil. 

You mean that the return of a deposit of gold which 
is to the injury of the receiver, if the two parties are 
friends, is not the repayment of a debt, — that is what 
you would imagine him to say? 

Yes. 9 

And are enemies also to receive what we owe to them. 

To be sure, he -said, they are to receive what we owe 
them, and an enemy, as I take it, owes to an enemy that 
which is due or proper to him — that is to say, evil. 

Simonides, then, after the manner of poets, would 
seem to have spoken darkly of the nature of justice; f°* 
he really meant to say that justice is the giving to ca c " 
man what is proper to him, and this he termed a debt- 

That must ha\e been his meaning, he said. 

By heaven! I replied; and if we asked him what due 
or proper thing is given by medicine, and to whom, 
what answer do you think that he would make to us. 

He would surely reply that medicine gives drug* an ^ 
meat and drink to human bodies. 

And what due or proper thing is given by cookeiy, 
and to what? 

Seasoning to food. 

And what is that which justice goes, and to whom. 
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If, Socrates, we are to be guided at all by the analogy 
of the preceding instances, then justice is the art which 
gives good to friends and evil to enemies. 

That is his meaning then? 

I think so. 

And who is best able to do good to his friends and evil 
to his enemies in time of sickness? 

The physician. 

Or when they are on a voyage, amid the perils of the 
sea? 

The pilot. 

And in what sort of actions or with a view to what re- 
sult is the just man most able to do harm to his enemy 
and good to his friend? 

In going to war against the one and in making alli- 
ances with the other. 

But when a man is well, roy dear Polemarchus, there 
is no need of a physician? 

No. 

And he who is not on a voyage has no need of a pilot? 

No. 

Then in time of peace justice will be of no use? 

I am very far from thinking so. 

You think that justice may be of use in peace as well 
as in war? 

Yes. 

Like husbandry for the acquisition of com? 

Yes. 

Or like shoemaking for the acquisition of shoes, — that 
is what you mean? 

Yes. 

And what similar use or power of acquisition has 
justice in time of peace? 

In contracts, Socrates, justice is of use. 

And by contracts you mean partnerships? 
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Exactly. 

But is the just man or the skilful player a more useful 
and better partner at a game of draughts? 

The skilful player. 

And in the laying of bricks and stones is the just m3n 
a more useful or better partner than the builder? 

Quite the reverse. 

Then in what sort of partnership is the just man a 
better partner than the harp-player, as in playing the 
harp the harp-player is certainly a better partner than 
the just man? 

In a money partnership. 

Yes, Polemarchus, but surely not in the use of money; 
for you do not want a just man to be your counsellor 
in the purchase or sale of a horse; a man who is know- 
ing about horses would be better for that, would he notr 

Certainly. 

And when you want to buy a ship, the shipwright or 
the pilot would he better? 

True. 

Then what is that joint use of silver or gold in which 
the just man is to be preferred? 

When you want a deposit to be kept safely. 

You mean when money is not wanted, but allowed to 
lie? 

Precisely. 

That is to say, justice is useful when money is useless? 

That is the inference. 

And when you want to keep a pruning-hook safe, then 
justice is useful to the individual and to the state; but 
when you want to use it, then the art of the vine-dresser? 

Clearly. 

And when you want to keep a shield or a lyre, and 
not to use them, you would say that justice is useful; but 
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when you want to use them, then the art of the soldier 
or of the musician? 

Certainly. 

And so of all the other things; — -justice is useful when 
they are useless, and useless when they are useful? 

That is the inference. 

Then justice is not good for much. But let us con- 
sider this further point: Is not he who can best strike a 
blow in a boxing match or in any kind of fighting best 
able to ward off a blow? 

Certainly. 

And he who is most skilful in preventing or escaping 1 
from a disease is best able to create one? 

True. 

And he is the best guard of a camp who is best able 
to steal a march upon the enemy? 

Certainly. 

Then he who is a good keeper of anything is also a 
good thief? 

That, I suppose, is to be inferred. 

Then if the just man is good at keeping money, he is 
good at stealing it. 

That is implied in the argument. 

Then after all the just man has turned out to be a 
thief. And this is a lesson which I suspect you must have 
learnt out of Homer; for he, speaking of Autolycus, the 
maternal grandfather of Odysseus, who is a favourite of 
his, affirms that 

"He was excellent above all men in theft and perjury." 
And so, you and Homer and Simonides are agreed that 
justice is an art of theft, to be practised however "for the 
good of friends and for the harm of enemies,"— that was 
what you were saying? 

* Reading £vXA(a<rftu col Xo9<I». elms. K.rX. 
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No, certainly not that, though I do not now know 
what I did say; but I still stand by the latter words. 

Well, there is another question: By friends and en- 
emies do we mean those who are so really, or only m 
seeming? 

Surely, he said, a man may be expected to love those 
whom he thinks good, and to hate those whom he thinks 
evil. 

Yes, but do not persons often err about good and evih 
many who are not good seem to be so, and conversely? 

That is true. 

Then to them the good will he enemies and the evd 
will be their friends? 

True. 

And in that case they will be right in doing good to 
the evil and evil to the good? 

Clearly. 

But the good are just and would not do an injustice? 

True. 

Then according to your argument it is just to injure 
those who do no wrong? 

Nay, Socrates; the doctrine is immoral. 

Then 1 suppose that we ought to do good to the just 
and harm to the unjust? 

I like that better. 

But see the consequence: — Many a man who is igno- 
rant of human nature has friends who are bad friends, 
and in that case he ought to do harm to them; and he 
has good enemies whom he ought to benefit; but, if so, 
we shall be saying the very opposite of that which " e ' 
affirmed to be the meaning of Simonides. 

Very true, he said; and I think that we had better 
correct an error into which we seem to have fallen in 
the use of the words "friend" and "enemy." 

What was the error, Polemarchus? I asked. 
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We assumed that he is a friend who seems to be or 
who is thought good. 

And how is the error to be corrected? 

We should rather say that he is a friend who is, as 
well as seems, good; and that he who seems only, and 
is not good, only seems to be and is not a friend, and of 
an enemy the same may be said. 

You would argue that the good are our friends and 
the bad our enemies? 

Yes. 

And instead of saying simply as we did at first, that it 
is just to do good to our friends and harm to our 
enemies, we should further say: It is just to do good to 
our friends when they are good and harm to our enemies 
when they are evil? 

Yes, that appears to me to be the truth. 

But ought the just to injure any one at all? 

Undoubtedly he ought to injure those who are both 
i wicked and his enemies. 

When horses are injured, are they improved or de- 
teriorated? 

The latter. 

Deteriorated, that is to say, in the good qualities of 
horses, not of dogs? 

Yes, of horses. 

And dogs are deteriorated in the good qualities of 
dogs, and not of horses? 

Of course. 

And will not men who are Injured be deteriorated in 
*that which is the proper virtue of man? 

Certainly. 

And that human virtue is justice? 

To be sure. 

Then men who are injured arc of necessity made un- 
just? 
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T3i.it fa the result. 

Hut can the musician by his art male men utimusicaP 

Certainly not. 

Or the horseman by his art male them bad horsemen. 

Impossible. 

And can the just by justice male men unjust, or 
spealing generally, can the good by virtue male tbeffl 
bad? 

Assuredly not. 

Any more tlian licat can produce cold? 

It cannot. 

Or drought moisture? 

Clearly not. 

Nor can the good harm any one? 

Impossible. 

And the just is the good? 

Certainly. 

Then to injure a friend or any one else Is not the ad* 
of a just man, but of the opposite, who is the unjust? 

I think that what you say is quite true, Socrates. 

Then if a man says that justice consists in the rep 3 )'" 
ment of debts, and that good is the debt which a m 20 
owes to his friends, and evil the debt which he t>\ves to 
his enemies, — to say this is not wise; for it is not truft 
if, as has been clearly shown, the injuring of 4noth« r 
can be in no case just. 

I agree with you, said Polemarehus. 

Then you and I are prepared to take up arms again* 1 
any one who attributes such a saying to Simonides ft 
Bias or Pittacus, or any other wise man or seer? 

I am quite ready to do battle at your side, he Said. 

Shall I tell you whose I believe the saying to be? 

Whose? > 

I believe that Periander or Perdiccas or Xerxes o* 
Ismenias the Theban, or some other rich and Aughty 
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man > who had a great opinion of his own power, was the 
first to say that justice is “doing good to your friends 
and harm to your enemies.” 

Most true, he said. 

Yes, I said; but if this definition of justice also breaks 
down, what other can be offered? 

Several times in the course of the discussion Thrasy- 
tnachus had made an attempt to get the 3Tgument into 
his own hands, and had been put down by the rest of 
the company, who wanted to hear the end. But when 
Polemarchus and I had done speaking and there was a 
pause, he could no longer hold his peace; and, gather- 
ing himself up, he came at us like a wild beast, seeking 
to devour us. We were quite panic-stricken at the sight 
of him. 

He roared out to the whole company: What folly, 
Socrates, has taken possession of you all? And why, silly- 
billies, do you knock under to one another? I say that if 
you want really to know what justice is, you should not 
only ask but answer, and you should not seek honour to 
yourself from the refutation of an opponent, but have 
your own answer; for there is many a one who can ask 
and cannot answer. And now- 1 will not have you say 
that justice is duty or advantage or profit or gain or in- 
terest, for this sort of nonsense will not do for me; I 
must have clearness and accuracy. 

I was panic-stricken at his words, and could not look 
at him without trembling. Indeed 1 believe that if I had 
not fixed my eye upon him, I should have been struck 
dumb: but when I saw his fury rising, I looked at him 
first, and was therefore able to reply to bun. 

Thrasymachus, I said, with a quiver, don’t be hard 
upon us. Polemarchus and 1 may have been guilty of a 
little mistake in the argument, but I can assure you that 
the error was not intentional. If we were seeking for a 
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piece of gold, you would not imagine that we 
“knocking under to one another," and so I M “S 
chance of finding it And why, when we ate 
justice, n thing more precious than many pieces e g 
do you say drat ,ve are weakly yielding 
- and not doing our utmost to get at die truth? N y^Y 
good friend, we are most willingand «««»*£ 
butdie fact is that we cannot. And if so you pe P'^ ^ 
know all things should pity us and not be angy 
How characteristic of 
bitter touch: — thafs your ironical style! Did 
see— have I not already told yon, U * - 

asked he would refuse to answer and ty tony . 
other shuffle, in order that he might avoid 

You are a philosopher, Thrasymacbus, J ^ 

well know that if you ask a person wtat nurn^ ^ 
up twelve, taking care to prohibit tan whom i 1 * * 
from answering twice sir, or t Uveas' 

times two, or four times three, for tins sort m 
will not do for me.-then ^ 

of putting the question, no one cm / v j, at do >' DU 

pose that he were to retort, "»ras)m »cte, b > ^ 
mean? If one of these numbers winch yourn 
the true answer to the question : “1 !f?-i» ** 
some other number which is not the nght on* 
your meaning?” How would you saJd . 

' T ust as if the two cases were at all alike! n 

Why should they not be? I "***£*£% who B 
are not. but only appear to J* ” t J^J ( fSSu« j® 
asked, might he not to soy what he thmks, 

aD j presmne then tfaatjon are going to make one of & e 
upon reflection I approve of any of them. 
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But what if 1 give You an answer about justice other 
and better, he said, than any of these? NVh.it do )mi de- 
serve to have done to you? 

Done to me! — as becomes the Ignorant, I must loam 
from the wise — that is what I deserve to have done to 
me. . 

What, and no payment! a pleasant notion! 

I will pay when I have the money, 1 replied. 

But you have, Socrates, said Glaucon: ami you, 
Thrasymachus, need be under no anxiety about money, 
for we will all make a contribution for Socrates, 

Yes, he replied, and then Socrates will do ns ho always 
does — refuse to answer himself, but tuko ami pull to 
pieces the answer of some one else. 

Why, my good friend, I said, how can any ono an- 
swer who knows, and says that ho knows, Just nothing; 
and who, even if he lias some faint notions of his own, 
is told by a man of authority not to niter them? Tho 
natural thing is, that tho speaker should bo siinm ouo 
yourself who professes to know and can loll what 
he knows. Will you then kindly answer, for tho edlfleu- 
tion of the company and of myself? j ** 
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speak w ell you will very soon find out when you answer; 

for I expect that you will answer welL ’ 

Listen, then, he said; I proclaim that justice is nothing 
else than the interest of the stronger. And now why do 
you not praise me? But of course you won't 

Let me first understand you, I replied. Justice, as you 
say, is the interest of the stronger. What, Thrasymachus, 
is the meaning of this? You cannot mean to say that be- 
cause Polydamas, the pancratiast, is stronger than we 
are, and finds the eating of beef conduche to his bodily 
strength, that to eat beef is therefore equally for our 
good who are weaker than he is, and right and just for 
us? 

That’s abominable of you, Socrates; you take the 
words in the sense which is most damaging to the argu- 
ment 

Not at all, my good sir, I said; I am trying to under- 
stand them; and I wish that you would be a little clearer. 

Well, he said, have you ne\ er heard that forms of gov- 
ernment differ; there are tyrannies, and there are de- 
mocracies, and there are aristocracies? 

Yes, 1 know. 

And the government is the ruling power in each state? 

Certainly. 

And the different forms of government make laws 
democratical, aristocrat: cal, tyra nnical, with a view to 
their several interests; and these laws, which are made 
by them for their own interests, are the justice which 
they deliver to their subjects, and hi m who transgresses 
them they punish as a breaker of the law, and unjust 
And that is what 1 mean when I say that in all states 
there is the same principle of justice, which is the in- 
terest of the government; and as the government must 
be supposed to have power, the only reasonable conclu- 
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sion is, that eveiywhere there is one principle of justice, 
which is the interest of the stronger. 

Now I understand you, I said; and whether you are 
right or not I will try to discover. But let me remark, 
that in defining justice you have yourself used the word 
“interest” which you forbade me to use. It is true, how- 
ever, that in your definition the words "of the stronger" 
are added. 

A small addition, you must allow, he said. 

Great or small, never mind about that: we must first 
enquire whether what you are saying is die truth. Now 
we are both agreed that justice is interest of some sort, 
but you go on to say "of the stronger”; about this addi- 
tion I am not so sure, and must therefore consider fur- 
ther. 

Proceed. 

I will; and first tell me. Do you admit that it is just for 
subjects to obey their rulers? 

Ido. 

But are the rulers of states absolutely infallible, or are 
they sometimes liable to err? 

To be sure, he replied, they are liable to err. 

Then in making their laws they may sometimes make 
them rightly, and sometimes not? 

True. 

When they make them rightly, they make them agree- 
ably to their interest; when they are mistaken, contrary 
to their interest; you admit that? 

Yes. 

And the laws which they make must be obeyed by 
their subjects, — and that is what you call justice? 

Doubtless. 

Then justice, according to your argument, is not only 
obedience to the interest of the stronger but the reverse? 
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What is that you are saying? he asked. 

I am only repeating what you are saying, I believe. 
But let us consider: Have we not admitted that the 
rulers may be mistahen about their own interest in what 
they command, and also that to obey them is justice? 
Has not that been admitted? 

Yes. 

Then you must also have acknow lodged justice not to 
be for the Interest of the stronger, w hen the rulers unin- 
tentionally command things to be done which are to 
their own injury. For if, as you say, justice is the obedi- 
ence which the subject renders to their commands, in 
that case, O wisest of men, is there an)* escape from the 
conclusion that the weaker are commanded to do, not 
what is for the interest, but what is for the injury of the 
stronger? 

Nothing can be clearer, Socrates, said Polemarchus. 

Yes, said Cleitophon, interposing, if you are allowed 
to be his witness. 

But there is no need of any witness, said Polemarchus, 
for Thrasymachus himself acknowledges that rulers may 
sometimes command what is not for their own Interest, 
and that for subjects to obey them is justice. 

Yes, Polemarchus, — Thrasymachus said that for sub- 
jects to do what was commanded by their riders is just. 

Yes, Cleitophon, but he also said that justice is the in- 
terest of the stronger, and, while admitting both these 
propositions, he further acknowledged that the stronger 
may command the weaker who are his subjects to do 
what is not for his own interest; whence follows that 
justice is the injury quite as much as the interest of the 
stronger. 

But, S3id Cleitophon, he meant by the interest of the 
stronger what the stronger thought to be his interest, — 
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this was what the weaker had to do; and this was af- 
firmed by him to be justice. 

Those were not his words, rejoined Polemarchus. 

Never mind, I replied, if he now says that they are, let 
us accept his statement Tell me, Thrasymachus, I said, 
did you mean by justice what the stronger thought to be 
his interest, whether really so or not? 

Certainly not, he said. Do you suppose that I call him 
who is mistaken the stronger at the time when he is mis- 
taken? 

Yes, I said, my impression was that you did so, when 
you admitted that the ruler was not infallible but might 
be sometimes mistaken. 

You argue like an informer, Socrates. Do you mean, 
for example, that he who is mistaken about the sick is a 
physician in that he is mistaken? or that he who errs in 
arithmetic or grammar is an arithmetician or gram- 
marian at the time when he is making the mistake, in re- 
spect of the mistake? True, we say that the physician or 
arithmetician or grammarian has made a mistake, but 
this is only a way of speaking; for the fact is that neither 
the grammarian nor any other person of skill ever makes 
a mistake in so far as he is what his name implies; they 
none of them err unless their slall fails them, and then 
they cease to be skilled artists. No artist or sage or ruler 
errs at the time when he is what his name implies; 
though he is commonly said to erT, and I adopted the 
common mode of speaking. But to be perfectly accurate, 
since you are such a lover of accuracy, we should say 
that the ruler, in so far as he is a ruler, is unerring, and, 
being unerring, always commands that which is for his 
own interest; and the subject is required to execute his 
commands; and therefore, as I, said at first and now 
repeat, justice is the interest of the stronger. 
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Indeed, Thrasymachus, and do I really appear to you 
to argue like an informer? 

Certainly, he replied. 

And do you suppose that I ask these questions with 
any design of injuring you in the argument? 

Nay, he replied, “suppose" is not the word — I know 
it; but you will be found out, and by sheer force of ar- 
gument you will never prevail. 

I shall not make the attempt, my dear man; but to 
avoid any misunderstanding occurring between us in 
future, let me ask, in what sense do you speak of a ruler 
or stronger whose interest, as you were saying, he being 
the superior, it is just that the inferior should execute — 
is he a ruler in the popular or in the strict sense of the 
term? 

In the strictest of all senses, he said. And now cheat 
and play the informer if you can; I ask no quarter at 
your hands. But you never will be able, never. 

And do you imagine, I said, that I am such a mad- 
man as to try and cheat Thrasymachus? I might as well 
shave a lion. . 

Why, he said, you made the attempt a minute ago, 
and you failed. 

Enough, I said, of these civilities. It will be better that 
I should ask you a question: Is the physician, taken in 
that strict sense of which you are speaking, a healer of 
the sick or a maker of money? And remember that I 
am now spealdng of the true physician. 

A healer of the sick, he replied. 

And the pilot — that is to say, the true pilot — is he a 
captain of sailors or a mere sailor? 

A captain of sailors. 

The circumstance that he sails in the ship is not to be ^ 
taken into account, neither Is he to be called a sailor; 
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the name pilot by which he is distinguished has nothing 
to do with sailing, but is significant of his skill and of his 
authority over the sailors. 

Very true, he said. 

Now, I said, every art has an interest? 

Certainly. 

For which the art has to consider and provide? 

Yes, that is the aim of art. 

And the interest of any art is the perfection of it — this 
and nothing else? 

What do you mean? 

I mean what I may illustrate negatively by the ex- 
ample of the body. Suppose you were to ask me whether 
the body is self-sufficing or has wants, I should reply: 
Certainly the body has wants; for the body may be ill 
and require to be cured, and has therefore interests to 
which the art of medicine ministers; and this is the 
origin and intention of medicine, as you will acknowl- 
edge. Am I not right? 

Quite right, he replied. 

But is the art of medicine or any other art faulty or 
deficient in any quality in the same way that the eye 
may be deficient in sight or the ear fail of hearing, and 
therefore requires another art to provide for the in- 
terests of seeing and hearing — has art in itself, I say, any 
similar liability to fault or defect, and does every art re- 
quire another supplementary art to provide for its inter- 
ests, and that another and another without end? Or have 
the arts to look only after their own interests? Or have 
they no need either of themselves or of another? — 
having no faults or defects, they have no need to correct 
them, either by the exercise of their own art or of any 
other; they have only to consider the interest of their 
subject-matter. Fot every art remains pure and faultless 
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while remaining true — that is to say, while perfect and 
unimpaired. Take the words in your precise sense, and 
tell me whether I am* not right. 

Yes, clearly. . - 

Then medicine does not consider the interest of medi- 
cine, but the interest of the body? 

True, he said. 

Nor does the art of horsemanship consider the in- 
terests of the art of horsemanship, but the interests of 
the horse; neither do any other arts care for themselves, 
for they have no needs; they care only for that which is 
the subject of their art? > 

True, he said. 

But surely, Thrasymachus, the arts are the superiors 
and rulers of their own subjects? 

To this he assented with a good deal of reluctance. 

Then, I said, no science or art considers or enjoins the 
interest of the stronger or superior, but only the interest 
of the subject and weaker? 

He made an attempt to contest this proposition also, 
but finally acquiesced. 

Then, I continued, no physician, in so far as he is a 
physician, considers his own good in what he prescribes, 
but the good of his patient; for the true physician is also 
a ruler having the human body as a subject, and is not 
a mere money-maker; that has been admitted? 

Yes. 

And the pilot likewise, in the strict sense of the term, 
is a ruler of sailors and not a mere sailor? 

That has been admitted. 

And such a pilot and ruler will provide and prescribe 
for the interest of the sailor who is under him, and not 
for his own or the ruler’s interest? 

He gave a reluctant “Yes.” 

Then, I said, Thrasymachus, there is no one in any 
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rule who, in so far as he is a ruler, considers or enjoins 
what is for his own interest, but always what is for the 
interest of his subject or suitable to his art; to that he 
looks, and that alone he considers in everything which 
he says and does. 

When we had got to this point in the argument, and 
every one saw that the definition of justice had been 
completely upset, Thrasymachus, instead of replying to 
me, said: Tell me, Socrates, have you got a nurse? 

Why do you ask such a question, I said, when you 
ought rather to be answering? 

Because she leaves you to snivel, and neveT wipes 
your nose: she has not even taught you to know the 
shepherd from the sheep. 

What makes you say that? I replied. 

Because you fancy that the shepherd or neatherd fat- 
tens or tends the sheep or oxen with a view to their own 
good and not to the good of himself or his master; and 
you further imagine that the rulers of states, if they are 
true rulers, never think of their subjects as sheep, and 
that they are not studying their own advantage day and 
night. Oh, no; and so entirely astray are you in your 
ideas about the just and unjust as not even to know that 
justice and the just are in reality another's good; that is 
to say, the interest of the ruler and stronger, and the loss 
of the subject and servant; and injustice the opposite, for 
the unjust is lord over the truly simple and just: he is 
the stronger, and his subjects do what is for his interest, 
and minister to his happiness, which is very far from 
being their own. Consider further, most foolish Socrates, 
that the just is always a loser in comparison with the 
unjust. First of all, in private contracts: wherever the 
unjust is the partner of the just you will find that, when 
the partnership is dissolved, the unjust man has always 
more and the just less. Secondly, in their dealings with 
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the State: when there is an income-tax, the just man will 
pay more and the unjust less on the same amount of in- 
come; and when there is anything to be received the 
one gains nothing and the other much. Observe also 
what happens when they take an office; there is the 
just man neglecting his affairs and perhaps suffering 
other losses, and getting nothing out of the public, be- 
cause he is just; moreover he is hated by his friends and 
acquaintance for refusing to serve them in unlawful 
ways. But all this is reversed in the case of the unjust 
man. I am speaking, as before, of injustice on a large 
scale in which the advantage of the unjust is more ap- 
parent; and my meaning will be most clearly seen if we 
turn to that highest form of injustice in which the crim- 
inal is the happiest of men, and the sufferers or those 
who refuse to do injustice are the most miserable — that 
is to say tyranny, which by fraud and force takes away 
the property of others, not little by little but wholesale; 
comprehending in one, things sacred as well as profane, 
private and public; for which acts of wrong, if he were 
detected perpetrating any one of them singly, he would 
be punished and, incur great disgrace — they who do 
such wrong in -particular cases are called robbers of 
temples, and man-stealers and burglars and swindlers 
and thieves. But when a man besides taking away the 
money of the citizens has made slaves of them, then, 
instead of these names of reproach, he is termed happy 
and blessed, not only by the citizens but by all who hear 
of his having achieved the consummation of injustice. 

For mankind censure injustice, fearing that they may be 
the victims of it and not because they shrink from com- 
mitting it. And thus, as I have shown, Socrates, injus- 
tice, ivhen on a sufficient scale, has more strength and 
freedom and mastery than justice, and, as I said at 
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first, justice is the interest of the stronger, whereas in- 
justice is a man’s own profit and interest. 

Thrasymachus, when he had thus spoken, having, 
like a bathman, deluged our ears with his words, had 
a mind to go away. But the company would not let 
him, they insisted that he should remain and defend 
his position; and I myself added my own humble re- 
quest that he would not leave us. Thrasymachus, I said 
to him, excellent man, how suggestive are your remarks! 
And are you going to run away before you have fairly 
taught or learned whether they are true or not? Is the 
attempt to determine the way of man’s life so small 
a matter in your eyes — to determine how life may 
be passed by each one of us to the greatest advan- 
tage? 6 


And do I differ from you, he said, as to the impor- 
tance of the enquiry? 

^ Y °'L ap , pear rather - 1 re ph*ed, to have no care or 
oug a out us, Thrasymachus — whether \&« live bet- 
• . * WOrSe rom n ° l knowing what you s/ay you know, 

Wn v°“ “ T l' f indll[ere »™- Prifts/frimd, do not 
keep your knowledge you , elI . „ e " , 

and any benefit winch you confer upon L w.l be amply 

S'™ J T™ 1 °r en] y ^ elan that I am 
not convinced and that I do not belief,,, infinite ft, be 
more gainful than justice, even if uncLtrolld and al- 
lowed to have free play. For, grantmgUh* tiers may 
be an unjust man who is able to commitVijuswe either 
by fraud or force, still this does not convince me of the 
superior advantage of injustice, and there may be others 
who are in the same predicament with myself. Perhaps 
we may be wrong; if so, you in your wisdom should 
convince us that we are mistaken in preferring justice 
to injustice. 
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And how am I to convince you, he said, if you are 
not already convinced by what I have just said; what 
more can I do for you? Would you have me put the 
proof bodily into your souls? 

Heaven forbid! I said; I would only ash you to be 
consistent; or, if you change, change openly and let 
there he no deception. For I must remark, Thrasyma- 
chus, if you will recall what was previously said, that 
although you began by defining the true physician in 
an exact sense, you did not observe a like exactness 
when speaking of the shepherd; you thought that the 
shepherd as a shepherd tends the sheep not with a view 
to their own good, but like a mere diner or banquetter 
with a view to the pleasures of the table; or, again, as 
a trader for sale in the market, and not as a shepherd. 
Yet surely the art of the shepherd is concerned only 
with the good of his subjects; he has only to provide the 
best for them, since the perfection of the art is already 
ensured vrhetJ^yer all the requirements of it are satisfied. 
And that IvAsShat I was saying just now about the 
ruler., I cajcelupa that the art of the ruler, considered 
as ruIeV, vtiethdr in a state or in private life, could only 
regard thdgooc# of his flock or subjects; whereas you 
seem to dunk tIP a t the rulers in states, that is to say, 
the true n/ers, Ipke being in authority. 

Think! Kay, X am sure of it 

Then /hj isJ the case of lesser offices do men never 
take them wbfmgly without payment, unless under the 
idea that they govern for the advantage not of them- 
selves but of others? Let me ask you a question: Are not 
the several arts different, by reason of their each having 
a separate function? And, my dear illustrious friend, do 
say what you think, that we may make a little progress. 

Yes, that is the difference, he replied. 

And each art gives us a particular good and not 
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merely a general one — medicine, for example, gives us 
7 health; navigation, safety at sea, and so on? 

Yes, he said. 

And the art of payment has the special function of 
giving pay: but we do not confuse this with other arts, 
any more than the art of the pilot is to be confused 
with the art of medicine, because the health of the pilot 
may be improved by a sea voyage. You would not be 
inclined to say, would you, that navigation is the art 
of medicine, at least if we are to adopt your exact use 
of language? 

Certainly not. 

Or because a man is in good health when he receives 
pay you would not say that the art of payment is medi- 
cine? 

I should say not 

Nor would you say that medicine is the art of re- 
ceiving pay because a man tales fees when he is en- 
r* g a g e d in healing? 

Certainly not. 

And we have admitted, I said, that the good of each 
art js specially confined to the art? 

Yes. 

Then, if there be any good which all artists have in 
common, that is to be attributed to something of which 
they all have the common use? 

True, he replied. 

And when the artist is benefited by receiving pay the 
advantage is gamed by an additional use of the art of 
pay, which is not the art professed by him? 

He gave a reluctant assent to this. 

Then the pay is not derived by the several artists 
5X, from their respective arts. But the truth is, that while the 
art of medicine gives health, and the art of the builder 
builds a house, another art attends them which is the 
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art of pay. The various arts may be doing their own 
business and benefiting that over which they preside, 
but would the artist receive any benefit from his art un- 
less he were paid as well? 

I suppose not. 

But does he therefore confer no benefit when he 
works for nothing? 

Certainly, he confers a benefit. 

Then now, Thrasymachus, there is no longer any 
doubt that neither arts nor governments provide for 
their own interests; but, as we were before saying, they 
rule and provide for the interests ot their subjects who 
are the weaker and not the stronger — to their good they 
attend and not to the good of the superior. And this is 
the reason, my dear Thrasymachus, why, as I was just 
now saying, no one is willing to govern; because no one 
likes to take in hand the reformation of evils which are 
not his concern without remuneration. For, in the execu- 
tion of his work, and in giving his orders to another, the 
true artist docs not regard his own interest, but always 
that of his subjects; and therefore in order that rulers 
may be willing to rule, they must be paid in one of 
three modes of payment, money, or honour, or a penalty 
for refusing. 

What do you mean, Socrates? said Claucon. The first 
two modes of payment are intelligible enough, but vv hat 
the penalty is 1 do not understand, or how a penalty 
can be a payment. 

You mean that you do not understand the nature of 
this payment « hieh to the best men is the great induce- 
ment to rule? Of course you know that ambition and 
avarice are held to be, os indeed they arc, a disgrace? 

Very true. 

And for this reason, I said, money and honour have 
no attraction for them; good men do not wish to be 
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openly demanding payment for governing and so to get 
the name of hirelings, nor by secretly helping themselves 
out of die public revenues to get the name of thieves. 
And not being ambitious they do not care about honour. 
Wherefore necessity must be laid upon them, and they 
must he induced to serve from the fear of punishment. 
And tliis, as I imagine, is the reason why the forward- 
ness to take office, instead of waiting to be compelled, 
has been deemed dishonourable. Now the worst part 
of the punishment is that he who refuses to rule is liable 
to be ruled by one who is worse than himself. And the 
fear of this, as I conceive, induces the good to take 
office, not because they would, but because they cannot 
help— not under the idea that they are going to have 
any benefit or enjoyment themselves, but as a necessity, 
and because they are not able to commit the task of 
ruling to any one who is better than themselves, or in- 
deed as good. For there is reason to think that if a city 
were composed entirely of good men, then to avoid 
office would be as much an object of contention as to 
obtain office is at present; then we should have plain 
proof that the true ruler is not meant by nature to re- 
gard his own interest, but that of his subjects, and every 
one who knew this would choose rather to receive a 
benefit from another than to have the trouble of con- 
ferring one. So far am I from agreeing with Thrasyma- 
chus that justice is the interest of the stranger. This 
latter question need not be further discussed at present; 
but when Thrasymachus says that the life of the unjust 
is more advantageous than that of the just, his new 
statement appears to me to be of a far more serious char- 
acter. Which of us has spoken truly? And which sort of 
life, Glaucon, do you prefer? 

1 for my part deem the life of the just to he the more 
advantageous, he answered. 
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Does the just man tty to gain any advantage over the just? 

Far otherwise; if he did he would not be the simple 
amusing creature which he is. 

And would he tty to go beyond just action? 

He would not. 

And how would he regard the attempt to gain an 
advantage over the unjust; would that be considered 
by him as just or unjust? 

He would think it just, and would by to gain the ad- 
vantage; but he would not be able. 

Whether he would or would not be able, I said, is 
not to the point. My question is only whether the just 
man, while refusing to have more than another just 
man, would wish and claim to have more than the un- 
just? 

Yes, he would. 

And what of the unjust— does he claim to have more 
than the just man and to do more than is just? 

Of course, he said, for he claims to have more than 
all men. 


And the unjust man will strive and struggle to obtain 
more than the unjust man or action, in order that he 
may have more than all? 

True. 

We may put the matter thus, I said — the just does 
not desire more than his hke but more than his unlike, 
whereas the unjust desires more than both his like and 
his unlike? 

Nothing, he said, can be better than that statement. 

And the unjust is good and wise, and the just is 


neither? 

Good again, he said. 

And is not the unjust hke the wise and good and tlie 

just unlike them? . , 

Of course, he said, he who is of a certain nature, is 
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like those who are of a certain nature; he who is not, not. 

Each of them, I said, is such as his like is? 

Certainly, he replied. 

Very good, Thrasymachus, I said, and now to take 
the case of the arts: you would admit that one man is 
a musician and another not a musician? 

Yes. 

And which is wise and which is foolish? 

Clearly the musician is wise, and he who is not a 
musician is foolish. 

And he is good in as far as he is wise, and bad in as 
far as he is foolish? 

Yes. 

And you would say the same sort of thing of the 
physician? 

Yes. 

And do you think, my excellent friend, that a musi- 
cian when he adjusts the lyre would desire or claim to 
exceed or go beyond a musician in the tightening and 
loosening the strings? 

I do not think that he would. 

But he would claim to exceed the non-musician? 

Of course. 

And what would you say of the physician? In pre- 
scribing meats and drinks would he wish to go beyond 
another physician or beyond the practice of medicine? 

He would not 

But he would wish to go beyond the non-physician? 

Yes. 

And about knowledge and ignorance in general, see 
whether you think that any man who has knowledge 
ever would wish to have the choice of saying or doing 
more than another man who has knowledge. Would he 
n °t rather say or do the same as his like in the same 
case? _ 
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Did you hear all the advantages of the unjust which 
Thrasymachus was rehearsing? 

Yes, I heard him, he replied, but he has not convinced 
me. 

■ Then shall we try to find some way of convincing him* 
if we can, that he is saying what is not true? 

Most certainly, he replied. 

If, I said, he makes a set speech and we make another 
recounting all the advantages of being just, and he an- 
swers and we rejoin, there must be a numbering and 
measuring of the goods which are claimed on either 
side, and in the end we shall want judges to decide; 

• but if we proceed in our enquiry as we lately did, by 
making admissions to one another, we shall u&ite the 
offices of judge and advocate in our own persons. 

Very good, he said. 

And which method do I understand you to prefer? I 
said. 

That which you propose. 

Well, then, Thrasymacbus, I said, suppose yoij begin 
at the beginning and answer me. You say that perfect 
injustice is more gainful t h a n perfect justice? 

Yes, that is what I say, and I have given you my 
reasons. 

And what is your view about them? Would you call 
one of them virtue and the other rice? 

Certainly. 

I suppose that you would call justice virtue and in- 
justice vice? 

What a charming notion! So likely too, seeing that I 
affirm injustice to be profitable and justice not. 

What else then would you say? 

The opposite, he replied. 

And would you call justice vice? 

No, I would rather say sublime simplicity. 
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> would you call injustice malignity? 

°» I would rather say discretion, 
good’ un l" ust appear to you to be wise and 

^ es . he said; at any rate those of them who are able 
e perfectly unjust, and who have tho power of sub- 
^ g states and nations; but perhaps you imagine me 
e talking 0 f cutpurses. Even this profession if un- 
'j® cle A has advantages, though they are ’not to be 
““pared with those of which I was just now spealdng. 

1 do not think that I misapprehend your meaning, 
“asymachus, I replied; but still I cannot bear without 
a raazement that you class injustice with wisdom and 
Vu ^e, and justice with the opposite. , * f 

rtainly I do so class them. ' ‘ 

Now . I said, you are on more substantial and almost 
Unanswerable ground; for if the injustice which you 
^re maintaining to be profitable had been admitted 
b y you as by others to be vice and deformity, an answer 
® 5 ght have been given to you on received principles; 
uut now I perceive that you will call injustice honour- 
able and strong, and to the unjust you will attribute all 
. e qualities which were attributed by us before to the 
just, seeing that you do not hesitate to rank injustice 
"nth wisdom and virtue. 

You have guessed most infallibly, he replied. 

Then 1 certainly ought not to shrink from going 
through with the argument so long as I have reason to 
flunk that you, Thrasymachus, are speaking your real 
for I do believe that you are now in earnest and 
Sre not amusing yourself at our expense. 

I may be m earnest or not, but what is that to you? 
'“'to refute the argument is your business. 

Very true, I said, that is what I have to do: But wifi 
you be so good as to answer yet one more question? 
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That, I suppose, can hardly be denied. 

And what of the ignorant? would he not desire to 
have more than either the knowing or the ignorant? 

I dare say. 

And the knowing is wise? 

Yes. 

And the wise is good? 

True. 

Then the wise and good will not desire to gain more 
than his Idee, but more than his unlike and opposite? 

I suppose so. 

Whereas the bad and ignorant will desire to gain 
more than both? 

Yes. 

But did we not say, Thrasymachus, that the unjust 
goes beyond both his like and unlike? Were not these 
your words? 

They were. 

And you also said that the just will not go beyond his 
like but his unlike? 

. Yes. '■ 

Then the just is like the wise and good, and the unjust 
like the evil and ignorant? 

That is the inference. 

And each of them is such as his hie is? 

That was admitted. 

Then the just has turned out to be wise and good and 
the unjust evil and ignorant. 

Thrasymachus made all these admissions, not fluently, 
as I repeat them, hut with extreme reluctance; it was 
a hot summer’s day, and the perspiration poured from 
him in torrents; and then I saw what I had never seen 
before, Thrasymachus blushing. As we were now agreed 
that justice was virtue and wisdom, and Injustice vice 
and ignorance, I proceeded to another point: 
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Well, I said, Thrasymachus, that matter is now set- 
tled; but were we not also saying that injustice had 
strength; do you remember? 

Yes, I remember, he said, but do not suppose that I 
approve of what you are saying or have no answer; if, 
however, 1 were to answer, you would be quite certain 
to accuse me of haranguing; therefore either permit me 
to have my say out, or if you would rather ask, do so, 
and I will answer "Very good,” as they say to story- 
telling old women, and will nod “Yes” and “No.” 

Certainly not, I said, if contrary to your real opinion. 

Yes, he said, I will, to please you, since you will not 
let me speak. What else would you have? 

Nothing in the world, I said; and if you are so dis- 
posed I will ask and you shall answer. 

Proceed. 

Then I will repeat the question which I asked before, 
in order that our examination of the relative nature of 
i justice and injustice may be carried on regularly. A 
statement was made that injustice is stronger and more 
powerful than justice, but now justice, having been 
identified with wisdom and virtue, is easily shown to be 
stronger than injustice, if injustice is ignorance; this can 
no longer be questioned by any one. But I want to view 
the matter, Thrasymachus, in a different way: You 
would not deny that a state may be unjust and may be 
unjustly attempting to enslave other states, or may have 
already enslaved them, and may be holding many of 
them in subjection? 

True, he replied; and I will add that the best and 
most perfectly unjust state will be most likely to do so. 

I know, I said, that such was your position; but what 
.. 1 would further consider is, whether this power which is 

possessed by the superior state can exist or be exercised 
without justice or only with justice. 
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If you are right in your view, and justice is wisdom, 
then only with justice; but if I am right, then without 
justice. 

I am delighted, Thrasymachus, to see you not only 
nodding assent and dissent, but making answers which 
are quite excellent. 

That is out of civility to you, he replied. 

You are very land, I said; and would you have the 
goodness also to inform me, whether you think that a 
state, or an army, or a band of robbers and thieves, or 
any other gang of evil-doers could act at all if they 
injured one another? 

No indeed, he said, they could not 

But if they abstained from injuring one another, then 
they might act together better? 

Yes. 

And this is because injustice creates divisions and 
hatreds and fighting, and justice imparts harmony and 
friendship; is not that true, Thrasymachus? 

• I agree, he said, because I do not wish to quarrel 
with you. 

How good of you, I said; but I should like to know 
also whether injustice, having this tendency to arouse 
hatred, wherever existing, among slaves or among free- 
men, will not make them hate one another and set them 
at variance and render them incapable of common ac- 
tion? 

Certainly. 

And even if injustice be found in two only, will they 
not quarrel and fight, and become enemies to one an- 
other and to the just? 

They will. 

And suppose injustice abiding in a single person, 
would your wisdom say that she loses or that she retains 
her natural pov, er? 
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Let us assume that she retains her power. 

Yet is not the power which injustice exercises of such 
a nature that wherever she takes up her abode, whether 
in a city, in an army, in a family, or in any other body, 
that body is, to begin with, rendered incapable of 
united action by reason of sedition and distraction; and 
does it not become its own enemy and at variance with 
all that opposes it and with the just? Is not this the 
case? 

Yes, certainly. 

And is not injustice equally fatal when existing in a 
single person; in the first place rendering him incapable 
of action because he is not at unity with himself, and in 
the second place making him an enemy to himself and 
the just? Is not that true, Thrasymachus? 

Yes. 

And O my friend, I said, surely the gods are just? 

Granted that they are. 

But if so, the unjust will be the enemy of the gods, 
and the just will be their friend? 

Feast away in triumph, and take your fill of the argu- 
ment; I will not oppose you, lest I should displease the 
company. 

Well then, proceed with your answers, and let me 
have the remainder of my repast. For we have already 
shown that the just are clearly wiser and better and 
abler than the unjust, and that the unjust are incapable 
of common action; nay more, that to speak as we did of 
men who are evil acting at any fame vigorously together, 
is not strictly true, for if they had been perfectly evil, 
they would have laid hands upon one another; but it is 
evident that there must have been some remnant of 
justice in them, which enabled them to combine, if there 
had not been they would have injured one another as 
Well as their victims; they were but half- villains in their 
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enterprises; for had they been whole villains, and ut- 
terly unjust, they would have been utterly incapable of 
action- That, as I believe, is the truth of the matter, 
and not what you said at first But whether the just have 
a better and happier life than the unjust is a further 
question which we also proposed to consider. I think 
that they have, and for the reasons which I have given; 
but still I should like to examine further, for no light 
matter is at stake, nothing less than the rule of human 
life. 

Proceed. 

I will proceed by asking a question: Would you not 
say that a horse has some end? 

I should. 

And the end or use of a horse or of anything would 
be that which could not be accomplished, or not so well 
accomplished, by any other thing? 

, - I do not understand, be said. 

. Let me explain: Can you see, except with the eye? 

Certainly not. 

Or bear, except with the ear? 

No. 

These then may be truly said to be the ends of these 
organs? 

They may. 

But you can cut off a vine-branch with a dagger or 
with a chisel, and in many other ways? 

Of course. 

And yet not so well as with a pruning-hook made for 
the purpose? 

True. 

May we not say that this is the end of a pruning-hook? 

We may. 

Then now I think you will have no difficulty in un- 
derstanding my meaning when I asked the question 
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whether the end of anything would be that which could 
not be accomplished, or not so well accomplished, by 
any other thing? 

I understand your meaning, he said, and assent. 

And that to which an end is appointed has also an 
excellence? Need I ash again whether the eye has an 
end? 

It has. 

And has not the eye an excellence? 

Yes. 

And tlie ear has an end and an excellence also? 

True. 

And the same is true of all other things; they have 
each of them an end and a special excellence? 

That is so. 

Well, and can the eyes fulfil their end if they are 
wanting in their own proper excellence and have a de- 
fect instead 1 * 

How can they, he said, if they are blind and cannot 
see? 

Yon mean to say, if they have lost their proper excel- 
lence, which is sight; but I have not arrived at that 
point yet. I would rather ask the question more gen- 
erally, and only enquire whether the things which fulfil 
their ends fulfil them by their own proper excellence, 
and fail of fulfilling them by their own defect? 

Certainly, he replied. 

I might say the same of the ears, when deprived of 
their own proper excellence they cannot fulfil their end? 

True. 

And the same observation will apply to all other 
things? 

I agree. 

Well, and has not the soul an end which nothing else 
can fulfil 3 for example, to superintend and command 
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and deliberate and the Lice. Are not these functions 
proper to the soul, and can they rightly be assigned to 
any other? 

To no other. 

And is not hfe to be reckoned among the ends of the 

soul? 

Assuredly, he said. 

And has not the soul an excellence also? 

Yes. 

And can she or can she not fulfil her own ends when 
deprived of that excellence? 

She cannot. 

Tlien an evil soul must necessarily be an evil ruler 
and superintendent, and the good soul a good ruler? 

YeS, necessarily. 

And we have admitted that justice is the excellence 
of the soul, and injustice the defect of the soul? 

That has been admitted. 

Then the just soul and the just man will live well, 
and the unjust man will live ill? 

That is what your argument proves. 

And he who lives well is blessed and happy, and he 
who lives ill the reverse of happy? 

Certainly. 

Then the just is happy, and the unjust miserable? 

So be it. 

But happiness and not misery is profitable. 

Of course. 

Then, my blessed Thrasymachus, injustice can never 
be more profitable than justice. 

Let this, Socrates, he said, be your entertainment at 
the Bendidea. 

For v. hich I am indebted to you, I said, now that you 
have grown gentle towards me and have left off scold- 
ing. Nevertheless, I have not been well entertained; but 
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that was my own fault and not yours. As an epicure 
snatches a taste of every dish which is successively 
brought to table, he not having allowed himself time to 
enjoy the one before, so have I gone from one subject 
to another without having discovered what I sought 
at first, the nature of justice. I left that enquiry and 
turned away to consider whether justice is virtue and 
wisdom or evil and folly; and when there arose a further 
question about the comparative advantages of justice 
and injustice, I could not refrain from passing on to that. 
And the result of the whole discussion has been that I 
know nothing at all. For I know not what justice is, and 
therefore I am not likely to know whether it is or is not 
a virtue, nor can I say whether the just man is happy 
or unhappy. 



BOOK n 


W ITH these words I was thinking that I had 
made an end of the discussion; but the end, in 
truth, proved to be only a beginning. For Glaucon, who 
is always the most pugnacious of men, was dissatisfied 
at Thrasymachus' retirement; he wanted to have the 
battle Out. So he said to me: Socrates, do you wish 
really to persuade us, or only to seem to have persuaded 
us, that to be just is always better than to be unjust? 

I should wish really to persuade you, I replied, if I 
could. 

Then you certainly have not succeeded. Let me ask 
you now : — How would you arrange goods — are there 
not some which we welcome for their own sakes, and 
independently of their consequences, as, for example, 
harmless pleasures and en joyments, which delight us at 
the time, although nothing follows from them? 

I agree in thinking that there is such a class, I re- 
plied. 

Is there not also a second class of goods, such as 
knowledge, sight, health, which are desirable not Only 
in themselves, but also for their results? 

Certainly, I said. 

And would jou not recognize a third class, such as 
gymnastic, and the care of the sick, and the physician’s 
art; also the various ways of money-malang- — these do 
us good but we regard them as disagreeable; and no 
one would choose them for their own sakes, but only 
for the sale of some reward or result which flows from 
them? 


324 
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There is, I said, this third class also. But why do you 
ash? 

Because I want to know in which of the three classes 
you would place justice? 

In the highest class, I replied, — among those goods 
which he who would be happy desires both for their 
own sake and for the sake of their results. 

Then the many are of another mind; they think that 
justice is to be reckoned in the troublesome class, among 
goods which are to be pursued for the sake of rewards 
and of reputation, but in themselves ore disagreeable 
and rather to be avoided. 

I know, I said, that this is their manner of thinking, 
and that this was the thesis which Thrasymachus was 
maintaining just now, when he censured justice and 
praised injustice. But I am too stupid to be convinced 
by him. 

I wish, he said, that you would hear me as well as 
him, and then I shall see whether you and I agree. For 
Thrasymachus seems to me, like a snake, to have been 
charmed by your voice sooner than he ought to have 
been; but to my mind the nature of justice and injustice 
have not yet been made clear. Setting aside their re- 
wards and results, I want to know what they are in 
themselves, and how they inwardly work in the souL 
If you please, then, I will revive the argument of Thrasy- 
machus. And first I will speak of the nature and origin 
of justice according to the common view of diem. Sec- 
ondly, I will show that all men who practise justice do 
so against their will, of necessity, but not as a good. 
And thirdly, I will argue that there is reason in this 
view, for the life of the unjust is after all better far than 
the life of the just — if what they say is 'true, Socrates, 
since I myself am not of their opinion. But still I ae- 
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knowledge that I am perplexed when I Bear the voices 
of Thrasymachus and myriads of others dinning in my 
ears; and, on the other hand, I have never yet heard 
the superiority of justice to injustice maintained by any 
one in a satisfactory way. I want to hear justice praised 
in respect of itself; then I shall be satisfied, and you are 
the person from whom I think that I am most likely to 
hear this; and therefore I will praise the unjust life to 
the utmost of my power, and my manner of speaking 
will indicate the manner in which I desire to hear you 
too praising justice and censuring injustice. Will you 
say whether you approve of my proposal 3 

Indeed I do; nor can I imagine any theme about 
which a man of sense would oftener wish to converse. 

I am delighted, he replied, to hear you say so, and 
shall begin by speaking, as I proposed, of the nature 
and origin of justice. 

They say that to do injustice is, by nature, good; to 
suffer injustice, evil; but that the evil is greater than 
the good. And so when men have both done and suf- 
fered injustice and have had experience of both, not 
being able to avoid the one and obtain the other, they 
think that they had better agree among themselves to 
have neither; hence there arise laws and mutual cove- 
nants; and that which is ordained by law is termed by 
them lawful and just. This they affirm to be the origin 
and nature of justice; — it is a mean or compromise, be- 
tween the best of all, which is to do injustice and not 
be punished, and the worst of all, which is to suffer in- 
justice without the power of retaliation; and justice, 
being at a middle point between the two, is tolerated 
not as a good, but as the lesser evil, and honoured by 
reason of the inability of men to do injustice. For no 
man who is worthy to be calfed a man would ever sub- 
mit to such an agreement if he were able to resist; he 
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would be mad if he did. Such is the received account, 
Socrates, of the nature and origin of justice. 

Now that those who practise justice do so involun- 
tarily and because they have not the power to be unjust 
will best appear if we imagine something of this kind: 
having given both to the just and the unjust power to 
do what they will, let us watch and see whither desire 
will lead them; then we shall discover in the very act 
the just and unjust man to be proceeding along the 
same road, following their interest, which all natures 
deem to be their good, and are only diverted into the 
path of justice by the force of law. The liberty which 
we are supposing may be most completely given to them 
in the form of such a power as is said to have been pos- 
sessed by Gyges 1 the ancestor of Croesus the Lydian . 1 
According to the tradition, Gyges was a shepherd in the 
service of the king of Lydia; there was a great storm, 
and an earthquake made an opening in the earth at the 
place where he was feeding his flock. Amazed at the 
Sight, he descended into the opening, where, among 
other marvels, he beheld a hollow brazen horse, having 
doors, at which he stooping and looking in saw a dead 
body of stature, as appeared to him, more than human, 
and having nothing on but a gold ring; this he took 
from the finger of the dead and reascended. Now the 
shepherds met together, according to custom, that they 
might send their monthly report about the flocks to 
the king, into their assembly be came having the ring 
on his finger, and as he was sitting among them he 
chanced to turn the collet of the ring inside his hand, 
when instantly he became invisible to the rest of the 
company and they began to speak of him as if he were 
no longer present. He was astonished at this, and again 
touching the ring he turned the collet outwards and 

x Reading X'u'yrj RpotVou tou AvSov 
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reappeared; lie made several trials of the ring, and al- 
ways with tlie same result — when he turned the collet 
inwards he became invisible, when outwards he reap- 
peared. Whereupon he contrived to be chosen one of 
the messengers who were sent to the court; where as 
soon as he arrived he seduced the queen, and with her 
help conspired against’ the king and slew him, and took 
the kingdom. Suppose now that there were two such 
magic rings, and the just put on one of them and the 
unjust the other; no man can be imagined to be of such 
an iron nature that he would stand fast in justice. No 
man would keep his hands off what was not his own 
W'hen he could safely take what he liked out of the 
market, or go into houses and lie with any one at his 
pleasure, or hill or release front prison whom he would, 
and in all respects be like a god among men. Then the 
actions of the just would be as the actions of the unjust; 
they would both come at last to the same point. And 
this we may truly affirm to be a great proof that a man 
is just, not willingly or because he thinks that justice 
is any good to him individually, but of necessity, for 
wherever any one thinks that he can safely be unjust, 
there he is unjust. For all men believe in their hearts 
that injustice is far more profitable to the individual than 
justice, and he who argues as I have been supposing, 
will say that they are right. If you could imagine any 
one obtaining this power of becoming invisible, and 
never doing any wrong or touching what was another’s, 
he would be thought by the lookers-on to be a most 
wretched idiot, although they would praise him to one 
another's faces, and keep up appearances with one an- 
other from a fear that they too might suffer injustice. 
Enough of this. 

Now, if we are to form a real judgment of the life of 
the just and unjust, we must isolate them, there is no 
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other way; and how is the isolation to be effected? I 
answer: Let the unjust man be entirely unjust, and the 
just man entirely just; nothing is to be taken away from 
either of them, and both are to be perfectly furnished 
for the work of their respective lives. First, let the un- 
just be like other distinguished masters of craft; like the 
skilful pilot or physician, who knows intuitively his own 
powers and keeps within their limits, and who, if he 
fails at any point, is able to recover himself. So let the 
UDjust make his unjust attempts in the right way, and 
he hidden if he means to be great in his injustice (he 
who is found out is nobody): for the highest reach of 
injustice is, to be deemed just when you are not. There- 
fore I say that in the perfectly unjust man we must as- 
sume the most perfect injustice; there is to be no de- 
duction, but we must allow him, while doing the most 
unjust acts, to have acquired the greatest reputation for 
justice. If he have taken a false step he must be able to 
recover himself, he must be one who can speak with 
effect, if any of his deeds come to light, and who can 
force his way where force is required by his courage 
and strength, and command of money and friends. And 
at his side let us place the just man in his nobleness and 
simplicity, wishing, as Aeschylus says, to be and not 
to seem good. There must be no seeming, for if he seem 
to be just lie w ill be honoured and rew arded, and then 
wc shall not know whether he is just for the sake of 
justice or for the sake of honours and rewards, there- 
fore, let him be clothed in justice only, and have no 
other covering, and lie must be imagined in a state of 
life the opposite of the former. Let him be the best of 
men, and let him be thought the worst; then he wall 
have been put to the proof, and vve shall sec whether he 
will be affected by the fear of infamy and its conse- 
quences. And let him continue thus to the hour of death; 
being just and seeming to be unjust. When both have 
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readied the uttermost extreme, the one of justice and 
the oilier of injustice, let judgment he given which of 
them is the happier of the two. 

, Heavens! my dear Cbueon, I said, how energetically 
you polish them up for the decision, first one and then 
the other, as if they were two statues. 

I do my best, he said. And now that we know what 
they are like there Is no difficulty in tradng out the sort 
of life which awaits either of them. This I will proceed 
to describe; but as you may tiunk the description a little 
too coarse, I ask you to suppose, Socrates, that the 
words which follow are not mine. — Let me put them 
into the mouths of the eulogists of injustice: They will 
tell you that the just man who is thought unjust wall be 
scourged, racked, bound — will have his eyes burnt out; 
and, at last, after suffering every kind of evil, he will be 
impaled: Then he will understand that he ought to 
seem only, and not to be, just; the words of Aeschylus 
may be more truly spoken of the unjust than of the just. 
For the unjust is pursuing a reality; he does not live 
with a view to appearances — he wants to be really un- 
just and not to seem only: — 

"His mind has a soil deep and fertile. 

Out of which spring his prudent counsels.”' 

In the first place, he is thought just, and therefore bears 
rule in the city; he can marry whom he will, and give in 
marriage to whom he will; also he can trade and deal 
where he likes, and always to his own advantage, be- 
cause he has no misgivings about injustice; and at every 
contest, whether in public or private, he gets the better 
of his antagonists, and gains at their expense, and is 
rich, and out of his gains he can benefit his friends, and * 
*Sesen against Thebes, 574. 
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harm his enemies, moreover, he can offer sacrifices, and 
dedicate gifts to the gods abundantly and magnificently, 
and can honour the gods or any man whom he Avants 
to honour in a far better style than the just, and there- 
fore he is likely to be dearer than they are to the gods. 
And thus, Socrates, gods and men are said to unite in 
making the life of the unjust better than the life of the 
just. 

I was going to say something in answer to Glaucon, 
when Adeimantus, his brother, interposed: Socrates, he 
said, you do not suppose that there is nothing more to 
be urged? 

Why, what else is there? I answered. 

The strongest point of all has not been even men- 
tioned, he replied. 

Well, then, according to the proverb, "Let brother 
help brother" — if he fails in any part do you assist him; 
although I must confess that Glaucon has already said 
quite enough to lay me in the dust, and take from me 
the power of helping justice. 

Nonsense, he replied. But let me add something more: 
There is another side to Glaucon 's argument about the 
praise and censure of justice and injustice, which is 
equally required in order to bring out what I believe 
to be his meaning. Parents and tutors are always telling 
their sons and their wards that they are to be just, but 
why? not for the sake of justice, but for the sake of 
character and reputation; in the hope of obtaining for 
him who is reputed just some of those offices, marriages, 
and the like which Glaucon has enumerated among the 
advantages accruing to the unjust from the reputation 
,of justice. More, however, is made of appearances by 
this class of persons than by the others; for they throw 
in the good opinion of the gods, and will tell you of a 
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sliower of benefits which the heavens, as they say, rain 
upon the pious; and this accords with the testimony of 
the noble Hesiod and Homer, the first of whom says, 
that the gods mate the oals of the just — 

‘To bear n corns at their summit, and bees in the middle; 
And the sheep are bowed down with the weight of their 
fleeces," * 

and many other blessings of a like kind are provided for 
them. And Homer has a very similar strain; for he speaks 
of one whose fame is — v 

“As the fame of some blameless king who, hke a god. 
Maintains justice; to whom the black earth brings forth 
Wheat and barley, whose- trees are bowed with fruit, 

And his sheep never fail to bear, and the sea gives him 
fish.” 1 * 

Stiff grander are the gifts of heaven which jtfusaeus and 
his son 3 vouchsafe to the just; they take them down into 
the world below, where they have the saints lying on 
couches at a feast, everlastingly drunk, crowned with 
garlands; their idea seems to be that an immortality of 
drunkenness is the highest meed of virtue. Some extend 
their rewards yet further; the posterity, as they say, of 
the faithful and just shall survive to the third and fourth 
generation. This is the style in which they praise justice. 
But about the wicked there is another strain; they bury 
them in a slough in Hades, and make them carry water 
in a sieve; also while they are yet living they bring them 
to infamy, and inflict upon them the punishments which 
Glaucon described as the portion of the just who are 
reputed to be unjust; nothing else does their invention 

1 Hesiod, Works and Days, 230. 

•Homer, Odyssey hit. log 

• Eumolpus 
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supply. Such Is their manner of praising the one and 
censuring the other. 

Once more, Socrates, I will ask you to consider an- 
other way of speaking about justice and injustice, which 
is not confined to the poets, but is found in prose writers. 
The universal voice of mankind is always declaring that 
justice and virtue are honourable, but grievous and toil- 
some; and that the pleasures of vice and injustice are 
easy of attainment, and are only censured by law and 
opinion. They say also that honesty is for the most part 
less profitable than dishonesty; and they are quite ready 
to call wicked men happy, and to honour them both in 
public and private when they axe rich ox in any other 
way influential, while they despise and overlook those 
who may be weak and poor, even though acknowledg- 
ing them to be better than the others. But most ex- 
traordinary of all is their mode of speaking about virtue 
and the gods: they say that the gods apportion calamity 
and misery to many good men, and good and happiness 
to the wicked. And mendicant prophets go to rich men’s 
doors and persuade them that they have a power com- 
mitted to them by the gods of making an atonement for 
a man’s own or his ancestor’s sms by sacrifices or 
charms, with rejoicings and feasts, and they promise to 
harm an enemy, whether just or unjust, at a small cost; 
with magic arts and incantations binding heaven, as 
they say, to execute their will. And the poets are the 
authorities to whom they appeal, now smoothing the 
path of vice with the words of Hesiod. — 

"Vice may be had in abundance without trouble; the way 
is smooth and her dwelling-place is near. But before virtue 
the gods have set tod,*’* 


1 Hesiod, Woiij and Days, 287 
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and a tedious and uphill road: then citing Homer as a 
witness that the gods may be influenced by men; for he 
also says: — 

‘The gods, too, may be turned from their purpose; and 
men pray to them and a\ ert their wrath by sacrifices 3nd 
soothing entreaties, and by hbations and the odour of fat, 
when they have sinned and transgressed.” 1 

And they produce a host of books written by Musaeus 
and Orpheus, who were children of the Moon and the 
Muses — that Is what they say — according to which they 
perform their ritual, and persuade not only individuals, 
but whole cities, that expiations and atonements for sin 
may be made by sacrifices and amusements which fill 
a vacant hour, and are equally at the service of the liv- 
ing and the dead; the latter sort they call mysteries, and 
they redeem us from the pains of hell, but if we neglect 
them no one knows what awaits us. 

He proceeded: And now when the young hear all this 
said about virtue and Wee, and the way in which gods 
and men regard them, how are their minds likely to he 
affected, my dear Socrates, — those of them, I mean, 
who are quick-witted, and, like bees on the wing, light 
on every flower, and from all that they hear are prone to 
draw conclusions as to what manner of persons they 
should be and in what way they should walk if they 
would make the best of life? Probably the youth will 
say to himself in the words of Pindar — 

"Can I by Justice or by crooked ways of deceit ascend a 
loftier tower which may he a fortress to me all my days?” 

For what men say is that, if I am really just and am not 
also thought just, profit there is none, but the pain and 
loss on the other hand are unmistakable. But if, though 
unjust, I acquire the reputation of justice, a heavenly 
1 Homer, Ihad «. 493- 
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but there are mysteries and atoning deities, and these 
'have great power. That is what mighty cities declare; 
‘and the cliildren of tho gods, who were their poets and 
prophets, bear a like testimony. , 

On what principle, then, shall we any longer choose 
’ justice rather than the worst injustice? when, if we only 
unite the latter with a deceitful regard to appearances, 
we shall fare to our mind both with gods and men, in 
life and after death, as the most numerous and the 
highest authorities tell us. Knowing all this, Socrates, 
how can a man who has any superiority of mind or per- 
son or rank or wealth, bo wiling to honour justice; or 
indeed to refrain from laughing when he hears justice 
praised? And even if there should be some one who is 
able to disprove the truth of my words, and who is 
satisfied that justice is best, still he is not angry with 
the unjust, but is very ready to forgive them, because 
he also knows that men are not just of their own free 
will; unless, peradventure, there be some one whom the 
divinity within him may have inspired with a hatred of 
injustice, or who has attained knowledge of the truth — 
but no other man. He only blames injustice who, owing 
to cowardice or age or some weakness, has not the 
power of being unjust. And this is proved by the fact 
that when he obtains the power, he immediately be- 
comes unjust as far as he can be. 

The cause of all this, Socrates, was indicated by us 
at the beginning of the argument, when my brother and 
I told you how astonished we were to find that of all 
the professing panegyrists of justice — beginning with 
the ancient heroes of whom any memorial has been pre- 
served to us, and ending with the men of our own time 
— no one has ever blamed injustice or praised justice 
except with a view to the glories, honours, and benefits 
which flow firom them. No one has ever adequately de~ 
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scnbcd cither in verse or prose the true essential nature 
of cither of them alndmg in the soul, and invisible to 
any human or divine eye, or shown tliat of till the things 
of a man’s soul which he has within him, justice is lira 
greatest good, anil injustice the greatest evil. Had this 
been the universal strain, had you sought to persuade 
us of this from our youth upwards, we should not have 
been on the watch to keep one another from doing 
wrong, but every one would have been his ow n watch- 
man, because afraid, if he did wrong, of harbouring in 
himself the greatest of evils, I dare say that Thrasy- 
machus and others would seriously hold the language 
which I have been merely repeating, and words even 
stronger than these about justice and injustice, grossly, 
as I conceive, penerting their true nature. But I speak 
in this vehement manner, as I must frankly confess to 
you, because 1 want to hear from you the opposite side; 
and I would ask you to show not only the superiority 
which justice has o\cr injustice, but what effect they 
have on the possessor of them which makes the one to 
be a good and the other an evil to him. And please, as 
Glaucon requested of you, to exclude reputations, for 
unless you take away from each of them lus true repu- 
tation and add on the false, we shall say that you do not 
praise justice, but the appearance of it; we shall think 
that you are only exhorting us to keep injustice dark, 
and that you really agree with Thrasymachus in think- 
ing that justice is another's good and the interest of the 
stronger, and that injustice is a man’s own profit and in- 
terest, though injurious to the weaker. Now as you have 
admitted that justice is one of that highest class of goods 
which are desired indeed for their results, but in a far 
greater degree for their own sakes — like sight or hearing 
or knowledge or health, or any other real and natural 
and not merely conventional good — I would ask you in 
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proving, as 1 thought, the superiority which justice has 
over injustice. Ami yet I cannot refuse to help, while 
breath and speech remain to me; I am afraid that there 
would be an impiety in being present when justice is 
evil spoken of and not biting up a hand in her defence. 
And therefore I had best give such help as I can. 

Claucon and the rest entreated me by all means not 
to let the question drop, but to proceed in the investi- 
gation, They wanted to arrive at the truth, first, about 
the nature of justice and injustice, and secondly, about 
their relative advantages. I told them, what I really 
thought, that the enquiry would be of a serious nature, 
and would require very good eyes. Seeing then, I said, 
that we are no great wits, I think that we had better 
adopt a method which I may illustrate thus; suppose 
that a short-sighted person had been asked by some one 
to read small letters from a distance; and it occurred 
to some one else that the)’ might be found in another 
place which was larger and in which the letters were 
larger — if they were the same and he could read the 
larger letters first, and then proceed to (he lesser — this 
would have been drought a rare piece of good fortune. 

Very true, said Adeimantus; but how does the illus- 
tration apply to our enquiry? 

I will tell you, I replied, justice, which is the subject 
of our enquiry, is, as you know, sometimes spoken of 
as the virtue of an mdividual, and sometimes as the 
virtue of a State. 

True, he replied. 

And is not a State larger than an individual? 

It is. 

Then in the larger the quantity of justice is likely to 
be larger and more easily discernible. I propose there- 
fore that we enquire into the nature of justice and in- 
justice, first as they appear in the State, and Secondly 
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in the individual, proceeding from the greater to the 

lesser and comparing them. 

That, he said, is an excellent proposal. • 

And if we imagine the State in process of creation, 
we shall see the justice and injustice of the State in 
process of creation also. 

I dare say. 

When the State is completed there may be a hope 
that the object of our search will be more easily dis- 
covered. 

Yes, far more easily. 

But ought we to attempt to construct one? I said; for 
to do so, os 1 am inclined to think, will be a very serious 
task. Reflect therefore. 

I hai-e reflected, said Adeimantus, and am anxious 
that you should proceed. 

A State, I said, arises, as I conceive, out of the needs 
of mankind; no one is self-sufficing, but all of us have 
many wants. Can any other origin of a State be im- 
agined? 

There can he no other. 

Then, as we have many wants, and many persons are 
needed to supply them, one takes a helper for one pur- 
pose and another for another; and when these partners 
and helpers are gathered together in one habitation the 
body of inhabitants is termed a State. 

True, he said. 

And they exchange with one another, and one gives, 
and another receives, under the idea that the exchange 
■will be for their good. 

Very true. 

Then, I said, let us begin and create in idea a State; 
and yet the true creator is necessity, who is the mother 
of onr invention. 

Of course, he replied. 
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Now the first and greatest of necessities is food, uhich 
is the condition of life and existence. 

Certainly. ( , 

The second is a dwelling, and the third clothing and 
the like. 

True. 

And now let us see how our city will be able to sup- 
ply this great demand: We may suppose that one man 
is a husbandman, another a builder, some one else a 
weaver — shall u e add to them a shoemaker, or perhaps 
some other purveyor to our bodily wants? 

Quite right. 

The barest notion of a State must include four or 
five men. ' 

Clearly. 

And how will they proceed? Will each bring the re- 
sult of bis labours into a common stock? — the individual 
husbandman, for example, producing for four, and la- 
bouring four times as long and as much as he need in 
the provision of food with which he supplies others as 
well as himself; or will he have nothing to do with 
others and not be at the trouble of producing for them, 
but provide for himself alone a fourth of the food in a 
fourth of the time, and in the remaining three-fourths 
of his tune be employed in making a house or a coat or 
a pair of shoes, having no partnership with others, but 
supplying himself all his own wants? 

Adeimantus thought that he should aim at producing 
food only and not at producing everything. 

Probably, 1 replied, that would be the better way; 
and when I hear you say this, I am myself reminded 
that we are not all alike, there are diversities of natures 
among us which are adapted to different occupations. 
Very true. 

And will you have a work better done when the work- 
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man has many occupations, or when he has only one? 

When he has only one. 

Further, there can be no doubt that a wort is spoilt 
when not done at the right titne? 

No doubt. 

For business is not disposed to wait until the doer of 
the business is at leisure; but the doer must follow up 
what he is doing, and make the business his Erst object 
He must. 

And if so, we must infer that all things are produced 
more plentifully and easily and of a better quality when 
one man does one thing which is natural to him and 
does ft at the right time, and leaves other things. 

Undoubtedly. * 

Then more than four citizens will be required; for 
the husbandman will not make his own plough or mat- 
tock, or other implements of agriculture, if they are to 
be good for anything. Neither will the builder make bis 
tools — and he too needs many; and in like manner the 
weaver and shoemaker. 

True. 

Then carpenters, and smiths, and many other artisans, 
will be sharers in our little State, which is already be- 
ginning to grow? 

True. 

Yet even if we add neatherds, shepherds, and other 
herdsmen, in order that our husbandmen may has e oxen 
to plough with, and builders as well as husbandmen 
may have draught cattle, and corners and weavers 
fleeces and hides, — still our State will not be very large. 

That is true; yet neither will it be a very small State 
which contains all these. 

Then, again, there is the situation of the city — to find 
a place where nothing need be imported is well nigh 
impossible. 
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Impossible. 

Then there must be another class of citizens who will 
bring the required supply from another city? 

There must. 

But if the trader goes empty-handed, having nothing 
which they require who would supply his need, he wifi 
come back empty-handed. 

That is certain. t 

And therefore what they produce at home must he 
not only enough for themselves, hut such both in quan- 
tity and quality as to accommodate those from whom 
their wants are suppbed. 

Very true. 

Then more husbandmen and more artisans will be 
required? 

They will. 

Not to mention the importers and exporters, who are 
called merchants? 

Yes. 

Then we shall want merchants? 

We shall. 

And if merchandise is to be carried over the sea, skil- 
ful sailors will also be needed, and in considerable num- 
bers 11 

Yes, in considerable numbers. 

Then, again, within the city, how will they exchange 
their productions ' 1 To secure such an exchange was, as 
you will remember, one of our principal objects when 
we formed them into a society and constituted a State. 
Clearly they will buy and sell. 

Then they will need a market-place, and a money- 
token for puiposes of exchange. 

Certainly. 

Suppose now that a husbandman, or an artisan, brings 
some production to market, and he comes at a time 
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when there is no one to exchange with him, — -is he to 

leave his calling and sit idle in the market-place? 

Not at all; he will find people there who, seeing the 
want, undertake the office of salesmen. In well-ordered 
states they are commonly those who are the weakest in 
bodily strength, and therefore of little use for any other 
purpose; their duty is to be in the market, and to give 
money in exchange for goods to those who desire to sell 
and to take money from those who desire to buy. 

This want, then, creates a class of retail-traders in our 
State. Is not “retailer” the term which is applied to those 
who sit in the market-place engaged in buying and sell- 
ing, while those who wander from one city to another 
are railed merchants? 

Yes, he said. 

And there is another class of servants, who are intel- 
lectually hardly on the level of companionship; still they 
have plenty of bodily strength for labour, which ac- 
cordingly they sell, and are called, if I do not mistake, 
hirelings, hire being the name which is given to the price 
of their labour. 

True. 

Then hirelings will help to make up our popu on. 

tod now, Adeunantus, i, our Sul. matured and per- 
fected? 

I think so. ..... , . 

Where, then, is justice, and where is injustice, and in 
what part of the State did they spring up 

Probably in the dealings of these citizens with one 
another. I cannot imagine that they are more likely to 
be found anv where else. 

I dare say that you are right in your suggestion, I said, 
we had better think the matter out, and not sluink from 
the enquiry. 
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Let us then consider, first of all, what will be their 
way of life, now that we have thus established them. 
Will they not produce com, and wine, and clothes, and 
shoes, and build houses for themselves? And when they 
are housed, they will work, in summer, commonly, 
stripped and barefoot, but in winter substantially clothed 
and shod. They will feed on bailey-meal and flour of 
wheat, baking and kneading them, making noble cakes 
and loaves; these they will serve up on a mat of reeds 
or on clean leaves, themselves reclining the while upon 
beds strewn with yew or myrtle. And they and their 
children will feast, drinking of the wine which they have 
made, wearing garlands on their heads, and hymning 
the praises of the gods, in happy converse with one an- 
other. And they will take care that their families do not 
exceed their means, having an eye to poverty or war. 

But, said Glaucon, interposing, you have not given 
them a relish to their meal. 

True, I replied, I had forgotten; of course they must 
have a relish — salt, and olives, and cheese, and they 
will boil roots and herbs such as country people pre- 
pare, for a dessert we shall give them figs, and peas, 
and beans; and they will roast myrtle-berries and acoms 
at the fire, drinking in moderation. And with such a diet 
they may be expected to live in peace and health to a 
good old age, and bequeath a similar life to their chil- 
dren after them. 

Yes, Socrates, he said, and if you were providing for 
a city of pigs, how else would you feed the beasts? 

But what would you have, Glaucon? 1 replied. 

Why, he said, you should give them the ordinary 
conveniences of life. People who are to be comfortable 
are accustomed to lie on sofas, and dine off tables, and 
they should have sauces and sweets in the modem style. 

Yes, I said, now I understand, the question, which 
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you would have me consider is, not only how a State, 
but how a luxurious State is created; and possibly there 
is no harm in this, for in such a State we shall be more 
likely to see how justice and injustice originate. In my 
opinion the true and healthy constitution of the State 
is the one which I have described. But if you wish also 
to see a State at fever-heat, I have no objection. For I 
suspect that many will not be satisfied with the sim pler 
way of life. They will be for adding sofas, and tables, 
3nd other furniture; also dainties, and perfumes, and 
incense, and courtesans, and cakes, all these not of one 
sort only, but in every variety; we must go beyond the 
necessaries of which. I was at Erst speaking, such as 
houses, and clothes, and shoes: the arts of the painter 
and the embroiderer will have to be set in motion, and 
gold and ivory and all sorts of materials must be pro- 
cured. 

True, he said. 

Then Me must enlarge our borders; for the original 
healthy State is no longer sufficient Now will the city 
have to fill and swell with a multitude of callings which 
are not required by any natural want; such as the whole 
tribe of hunters and actors, of whom one large class 
have to do with forms and colours; another Mall be the 
votaries of music — poets and their attendant train of 
rhapsodists, players, dancers, contractors; also makers 
of divers lands of articles, including women’s dresses. 
And we shall want more servants. Will not tutors be 
also in request, and nurses wet and dry, tirewomen and 
barbers, as well as confectioners and cooks; and swine- 
herds, too, who were not needed and therefore had no 
place in the former edition of our State, but are needed 
now? They must not be forgotten: and there will be 
a nimal s of many other kinds, if people eat them. 
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Certainly. 

And living in this way we shall have much greater 
need of physicians than before? 

Much greater. 

And the country which was enough to support the 
original inhabitants will be too small now, and not 
enough? 

Quite true. 

Then a slice of our neighbours’ land will be wanted 
by us for pasture and tillage, and they will want a slice 
of ours, if, like ourselves, they exceed the limit of neces- 
sity, and give themselves up to the unlimited accumu- 
lation of wealth? 

That, Socrates, will be inevitable. 

And so we shall go to war, Glaucon. Shall we not? 

Most certainly, he replied. 

Then, without determining as yet whether war does 
good or harm, thus much we may affirm, that now we 
have discovered war to be derived from causes which 
are also the causes of almost all the evils in States, 
private as well as public. 

Undoubtedly. 

And our State must once more enlarge; and this time 
the enlargement will be nothing short of a whole army, 
which will have to go out and fight with the invaders for 
all that we have, as well as for the things and persons 
whom we were describing above. 

Why? he said; are they not capable of defending 
themselves? 

No, 1 sajd; not if we were right in the principle which 
was acknowledged by all of us when we were framing 
the State: the principle, as you will remember, was that 
one man cannot practise many arts with success. 

Very true, he said. 
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But is not war an art? 

Certainly. 

And an art requiring as much attention as shaemak- 

ing? _ t 

Quite true. 

And the shoemaker was not allowed by us to be a 
husbandman, or a weaver, or a builder — in order that 
we might have our shoes well made; but to him and to 
every other worker was assigned one work for which he 
was by nature fitted, and at that he was to continue 
working all his life long and at no other; he was not to 
let opportunities slip, and then he would become a good 
workman. Now nothing can be more important than 
that the work of a soldier should be well done. But is 
war an art so easily acquired that a man may be a war- 
rior who is also a husbandman, or shoemaker, or other 
artisan; although no one in the world would be a good 
dice or draught player who merely took up the game as 
a recreation, and had not from his earliest years devoted 
himself to this and nothing else? No tools will make a 
man a skilled workman, or master of defence, nor be of 
any use to him who has not learned how to handle them, 
'and has never bestowed any attention upon them. How 
then will he who takes up a shield or odier implement 
of war became a good fighter all in a day, whether with 
hea'Ny-armed or any other kind of troops? 

Yes, he said, the tools which would teach men their 
own use would he beyond price. 

And tbe higher the duties of the guardian, I said, the 
more time, and skill, and art, and application will be 
needed by him? 

No doubt, he replied. 

Will he not also require natural aptitude for his call- 
ing? 

Certainly. 
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Then it will be our duty to select, if we can, natures 
■which are fitted for the task of guarding the city? 

It will. 

And die selection will he no easy matter, I said; hut 
we must be brave and do our best. 

We must. 

Is not the noble youth very like a well-bred dog in 
respect of guarding and watching? 

\Vbat do you mean? 

I mean that both of them ought to be quick to see, 
and swift to overtake the enemy when they see him; 
and strong too if, when they have caught him, they have 
to fight with him. 

AU these qualities, he replied, will certainly be re- 
quired by them. 

Well, and your guardian must be brave if he is to 
fight well? 

Certainly. 

And is he likely to be brave who has no spirit, whether 
horse or dag or any other animal? Have you never ob- 
served how invincible and unconquerable is spirit and 
how the presence of it makes the soul of any creature 
to be absolutely fearless and indomitable? 

I have. 

Then now we have a clear notion of the bodily qrials- f 
ties which are required w the guardian. 

True. 

And also of the mental ones, his soul is to be full of 
spirit? 

Yes. 

But are not these spirited natures apt to be savage 
with one another, and with everybody else? 

A difficulty by no means easy to overcome, he replied. 
Whereas, I said, they ought to be dangerous to their 
enemies, and gentle to their friends, if not, they will 
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also seen in the dog, and is remarkable in the animal. 
What trait? 

Why, a dog, whenever he sees a stranger, is angry; 
when an acquaintance, he welcomes him, although the 
one has never done him any harm nor the other any 
good. Did this never strike you as curious? 

The matter never struck me before; but I quite recog- 
nise the truth of your remark. 

And surely this instinct of the dog is very charming; 

■ — your dog is a true philosopher. 

Why? 

Why, because he distinguishes the face of a friend 
and of an enemy only by the criterion of knowing and 
not knowing. And must not an animal be a lover of 
learning who determines what he likes and dislikes by 
the test of knowledge and ignorance? 

Most assuredly. 

And is not the love of learning the love of wisdom, 
which is philosophy? 

They are the same, he replied. 

And may we not say confidently of man also, that he 
who is likely to be gentle to his friends and acquaint- 
ances, must by nature be a lover of wisdom and knowl- 
edge? 

That we may safely affirm. 

Then he who is to be a really good and noble guardian 
of the State will require to unite in himself philosophy 
and spirit and swiftness and strength? 

Undoubtedly. 

Then we have found the desired natures, and now 
that we have found them, how are they to be reared 
and educated? Is not this an enquiry which may be ex- 
pected to throw bght on the greater enquiry which is 
our final end— -How do justice and injustice grow up 
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in States? for we do not want either to omit what is to 
the point or to draw out the argument to an incon- 
venient length. 

Adcimantus thought that the enquiry would be of 
great service to us. 

Then, f said, my dear friend, the task must not be 
given up, even if somewhat long. 

Certainly not. 

Come then, and let us pass a leisure hour in story- 
telling, and our story shall be the education of our 
heroes. 

By all means. 

And what shall be their education? Can we find a 
better than the traditional sort? — and this has two divi- 
sions, gymnastic for the body, and music for the soul. 

True. 

Shall we begin education with music, and go on to 
gymnastic afterwards? 

By all means. 

And when you speak of music, do you include litera- 
ture or not? 

I do. 

And literature may be either true or false? 

Yes. 

And the young should be trained in both lands, and 
we begin with the false? 

I do not understand your meaning, he said. 

You know, I said, that we begin by telling children 
stories which, though not wholly destitute of truth, are 
in the main fictitious; and these stories are told them 
when they are not of an age to leam gymnastics. 

Very true. 

That was my meaning when I said that we must teach 
music before gymnastics. 

Quite right, he said. 
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You kncnv also that the beginning is the most impor- 
tant part of any work, especially in the case of a young 
and tender thing; for that is the time at which the char- 
acter is being formed and the desired impression is more 
readily taken. 

Quite true. 

And shall we just carelessly allow children to hear 
any casual tales which may be devised by casual per- 
sons, and to receive into their minds ideas for the most 
part the very opposite of those which we should wish 
them to have when they are grown up? 

We cannot. 

Then the first thing will be to establish a censorship 
of the writers of fiction, and let the censors receive any 
tale of fiction which is good, and reject the bad; and we 
will desire mothers and nurses to tell their children the 
authorised ones only. Let them fashion the mind with 
such tales, even more fondly than they mould the body 
with their hands; but most of those which are now in 
use must be discarded. 

Of what tales are you speaking? he said. 

You may find a model of the lesser in the greater, I 
said, for they are necessarily of the same type, and there 
is the same spirit in both of them. 

Very likely, he replied, but I do not as yet know what 
you would term the greater. 

Those, I said, which are narrated by Homer and He- 
siod, and the rest of the poets, who have ever been the 
great story-tellers of mankind 
But which stories do you mean, he said; and what 
fault do you find with them? 

A fault which is most serious, I said, the fault of tell- 
ing a lie, and, what is more, a bad he. 

But when is this fault committed? 

Whenever an erroneous representation is made of the 
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nature of gods and heroes,— as when a painter paints 

a portrait not having the shadow of a likeness to the 

original. 

Yes, he said, that sort of thing is certainly very blame- 
able; but what are the stories which you mean? 

First of all, I said, there was that greatest of all lies, 
in high places, which the poet told about Uranus, and 
which was a bad lie too, — I mean what Hesiod says that 
Uranus did, and how Cronus retaliated on him. 1 The 
doings of Cronus, and the sufferings which in turn his 
son inflicted upon him, even if they were true, ought 
certainly not to be lightly told to young and thoughtless 
persons; if possible, they had better be buried in silence. 
But if there Is an absolute necessity for their mention, 
a chosen few might hear them in a mystery, and they 
should sacrifice not a common [Eleusinian] pig, but 
some huge and unprocurable victim; and then the num- 
ber of the hearers will be very few indeed. 

Why, yes, said he, those stories are extremely objec- 
tionable. 

Yes, Adeimantus, they are stories not to be repeated 
in our State; the young man should not be told that in 
committing the worst of crimes he is far from doing 
anything outrageous; and that even if he chastises his 
father when he does wrong, in whatever manner, he 
will only be follovfing the example of the first and great- 
est among the gods. 

■ I entirely agree with you, he said; in my opinion those 
stories axe quite unfit to be repeated. 

Neither, if we mean our future guardians to regard 
the habit of quarrelling among themselves as of all 
things the basest, should any word be said to them of 
the wars in heaven, and of the plots and fightings of the 
gods against one another, for they are not true. No, we 

* Hesiod, TTicogenjr, 154, 459 
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shall never mention the battles of the giants, or let them 
be embroidered on garments; and we shall be silent 
about the innumerable other quarrels of gods and heroes 
with their friends and relatives. If they would only be- 
lieve us we would tell them that quarrelling is unholy, 
and that never up to this time has there beeD any quar- 
rel between citizens; this is what old men and old 
women should begin by telling children; and when they 
grow up, the poets also should be told to compose for 
them in a similar spirit. 1 But the narrative of Hephaes- 
tus binding Here his mother, or how on another occa- 
sion Zeus sent him flying for taking her part when she 
was being beaten, and all the battles of the gods in 
Homer — these tales must not be admitted into our State, 
whether they are supposed to have an allegorical mean- 
ing or not. For a young person cannot Judge what is 
allegorical and what is literal, anything that he receives 
into his mind at that age is likely to become indelible 
and unalterable; and therefore it is most important that 
the talcs which the young first hear should be models 
of virtuous thoughts. 

There you aie right, he replied, but if any one asks 
where are such models to be found and of what tales 
are you speaking — how shall we answer him? 

I said to him. You and I, Adeimantus, at this moment 
are not poets, hut founders of a State: now the founders 
of a State ought to know the general forms in which 
poets should cast their tales, and the limits which must 
be obser\ed by them, but to make the tales is not their 
business. 

Very true, he said; but what are these forms of the- 
ology which you mean? 

Something of this kind, 1 replied.-— Cod Is always 
to be represented as he truly is, whatever l>e the sort of 

' Hieing the comma aftn ?parel, tnJ not *ftti 
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poefay, epic, lyric or tragic, la which the representation 

is given. 

Right. 

And is he not truly good? and must he not be repre- 
sented as such? 

Certainly. 

And no good thing is hurtful? 

No, indeed. 

And that which is not hurtful hurts not? 

Certainly not. 

And that which hurts not does no evil? 

No. 

And can that which does no evil be a cause of evil? 

. Impossible. 

And the good is advantageous? 

Yes. 

And therefore the cause of well-being? 

Yes. 

It follows therefore that the good is not the cause of 
all things, but of the good only? 

Assuredly. 

Then God, if he be good, is not the author of all 
things, as the many assert, but he is the cause of a few 
things only, and not of most things that occur to men. 
For few are the goods of human Me, and many are the 
evils, and the good is to be attributed to God alone; of 
the evils the causes are ta be sought elsewhere, and not 
in him. 

That appears to me to be most true, he said. 

Then we must not listen to Homer or to any other 
poet who is guilty of the folly of saying that two casts 

Tie at the threshold of Zeus, foil of lots, one of good, the 
other of evil lots,'"’ 
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and that he to whom Zeus gives a mixture of the two 

"Sometimes meets with evil fortune, at other times with 
good”; 

but that he to whom is given the cup of unmingled ill, 

"Him wild hunger drives o'er the beauteous earth ” 

And again — 

"Zeus, who is the dispenser of good and evil to us." 

And if any one asserts that the violation of oaths and 
treaties, which was really the work of Pandoras , 1 was 
brought about by Athene and Zeus, or that the strife 
and contention of the gods was instigated by Themis 
and Zeus , 3 be shall not have our approval; neither will 
we allow our young men to hear the words of Aeschylus, 
that 

"God plants guilt among men when he desires utterly to 
destroy a house." 

And if a poet writes of the sufferings of Niobe — the 
subject of the tragedy in which these iambic verses oc- 
cur — or of the house of Pelops, or of the Trojan war 
or on any similar theme, either we must not permit him 
to say that these arc the works of God, or if they are of 
God, he must devise some explanation of them such as 
we are seeking; he must say that God did what was just 
and right, and they were the better for being punished; 
but that those who are punished are miserable, and that 
Cod is the author of their misery — the poet is not to be 
permitted to say, though he may say that the wicked 
are miserable because they require to be punished, and 
arc benefited by receiving punishment from God; but 
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that God being good is the author of evil to any one is 
to be strenuously denied, and not to be said or sung 
or heard in verse or prose by any one whether old or 
young in any well-ordered commonwealth. Such a fic- 
tion is suicidal, ruinous, impious. 

I agree with you, he replied, and am ready to give 
my assent to the law. 

Let this then be one of our rules and principles con- 
cerning the gods, to which our poets and reciters will 
be expected to conform — that God is not the author of 
all things, but of good only. 

That will do, he said. 

And what do you think of a second principle? Shall 
I ask you whether God is a magician, and of a nature 
to appear insidiously now in one shape, and now in an- 
other — sometimes himself changing and passing into 
many forms, sometimes deceiving us with the semblance 
of such transformations; or is he one and the same im- 
mutably fixed in his own proper image? 

I cannot answer you, he said, without more thought. 

Well, I said; but if we suppose a change in anything, 
that change must be affected either by tiie thing itself, 
or by some other thing? 

Most certainly. 

And things which arc at their best are also least liable 
to be altered or discomposed; for example, when healthi- 
est and strongest, the human frame is hast liable to be 
affected by meats and drinks, and the plant which is in 
the fullest vigour also suffers least from winds or the 
heat of the sun or any similar causes. 

Of course. 

And will not the bravest and wisest soul be least con- 
fused or deranged by any external influence? 

True. 

And the same principle, as 1 should suppose, applies 
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to all composite things — furniture, houses, garments: 
when good and well made, they are least altered by time 
and circumstances. 

Very true. 

Then everything which is good, whether made by art 
or nature, or both, is least liable to suffer change from 
without? 

True. 

But surely God and the things of God are in every 
way perfect? 

Of course they are. * 

Then he can hardly be compelled by external in- 
fluence to take many shapes? 

He cannot. 

But may he not change and transform himself? 
Clearly, he said, that must be the case if he is changed 
at all. 

And wffl he then change himself lor the better and 
fairer, or for the worse and more unsightly? 

If he change at all he can only change for the worse, 
for we cannot suppose him to be deficient either in vir- 
tue or beauty. 

Very true, Adeimantus; but then, would any one, 
whether God or man, desire to make himself worse? 
Impossible. 

Then it is impossible that God should ever be willing 
to change; being, as is supposed, the fairest and best that 
is conceivable, e>ery God remains absolutely and for 
ever in his own form. 

That necessarily follows, he said, in my judgment- 
Then, I said, my dear fnend, let none of the poets 
tell us tliat 

“Hie gods, taking the disguise of strangro from other 
lands, walk up and down cities in all sorts of forms”;' 

1 OL xvu. 4$5. 
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and let no one slander Proteus and Thetis, neither let 
any one, either in tragedy or in any other kind of poetry, 
introduce Here disguised in the likeness of a priestess 
asking an alms 

"For the life-giving daughters of Inachus the nver of Argos"; 

— let us have no more lies of that sort. Neither must we 
have mothers under the influence of the poets scaring 
their children with a bad version of these myths — telling 
how certain gods, as they say, "Go about by night in the 
likeness of so many strangers and in divers forms”; but 
let them take heed lest they make cowards of their chil- 
dren, and at the same time speak blasphemy against the 
gods. 

Heaven forbid, he said. 

But although the gods are themselves unchangeable, 
still by witchcraft and deception they may make us 
think that they appear in various forms? 

Perhaps, he replied. 

Well, but can you imagine that God will be willing to 
lie, whether in word or deed, or to put forth a phantom 
of himself? 

I cannot say, he replied. 

Do you not know, I said, that the true lie, if such an 
expression may be allowed, is hated of gods and men? 

What do you mean? he said. 

I mean that no one is willingly deceived in that which 
is the truest and highest part of himself, or about the 
truest and highest matters; there, above all, he is most 
afraid of a lie having possession of him. 

Still, he said, I do not comprehend you. 

The reason is, I replied, that you attnbute some pro- 
found meaning to my words; but I am only saying that 
deception, or being deceived or uninformed about the 
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highest realities in the highest part of themselves, which 
is the soul, and in that part of them to have and to hold 
the h'e, is what mankind least like; — that, I say, is what 
they utterly detest. 

There is nothing more hateful to them. 

And, as I was just now remarking, this ignorance in 
the soul of him who is deceived may be called the true 
lie; for the lie in words is only a land of imitation and 
shadowy image of a previous affection of the soul, not 
pure unadulterated falsehood. Am I not right? 

Perfectly right. 

The true lie is hated not only by the gods, but also by 
men? 

Yes. 

Whereas the lie in words is in certain cases useful and 
not hateful; in dealing with enemies — that would be an 
instance; or again, when those whom we call our friends 
in a fit of madness or illusion are going to do some harm, 
then it is useful and is a sort of medicine or preventive; 
also in the tales of mythology, of which we were just 
now speaking — because we do not know the truth about 
ancient times, we make falsehood as much hke truth as 
we can, and so turn it to account 
Very true, he said. 

But can any of these reasons apply to God? Can we 
suppose that he is ignorant of antiquity, and therefore 
has recourse to invention? 

That would be ridiculous, be said. 

Then the lying poet has no place in our idea of God? 
I should say not. 

Or perhaps he may tell a lie because he is afraid of 
enemies? 

That is inconceivable. 

But he may have friends who are senseless or mad? 
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But no mad or senseless person can be a friend of 
God. 

, Then no motive can be imagined why God should lie? 

None whatever. 

Then the superhuman and divine is absolutely inca- 
pable of falsehood? 

Yes. 

Then is God perfectly simple and true both in word 
and deed ; 1 he changes not; be deceives not, either by 
sign or word, by dream or waking vision. 

Your thoughts, he said, are the reflection of my own. 

You agree with me then, I said, that this is the second 
type or form in which we should write and speak about 
divine things. The gods are not magicians who trans- 
form themselves, neither do they deceive mankind in 
any way. 

I grant that. 

Then, although we are admirers of Homer, we do not 
admire the lying dream which Zeus sends to Agamem- 
non; neither will we praise the Verses of Aeschylus in 
which Thetis says that Apollo at her nuptials 

“Was celebrating in song her fair progeny whose days 
were to be long, and to know no sickness. And when he had 
Spoken of my lot as in all things blessed of heaven be raised 
a note of triumph and cheered my souL And I thought that 
the word of Phoebus, being divine and full of prophecy, 
would not fail. And now he himself who uttered me strain, 
he who was present at the banquet, and who said this — he 
it is who has slain my son.” ’ 

These are the kind of sentiments about the gods 
which will arouse our anger; and he who utters them 
shall be refused a chorus; neither shall we allow teach- 
ers to make use of them in the instruction of the young, 

* Omitting nor A <parraalai 

* Fiom a lost play. 
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meaning, as we do, that our guardians, as far as men 
can be, should be true worshippers of the gods and like 
them. 

I entirely agree, he said, in these principles, and 
promise to make them xny laws. 
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"Lest the mansions grim and squalid which the gods abhor 
should bo seen both of mortals and unmortals." 1 

And again:— 

“O heavensi verity in the house of Hades there is soul and 
ghostly form but no mind at all!” * 

Again of TiresiaS: — 

'■{To him even after death did Persephone grant mind,] 
that he alone should be wise; but the other souls arc Bitting 
shades.”* 

Again:— 

"The soul flying from the limbs had gone to Hades, la- 
menting her fate. Teasing manhood and youth.”* 

Again: — 

"And the soul, with shrilling cry, passed like smoke be- 
neath the earth."* 

And, — 

"As bats in hollow of mystic cavern, whenever any of 
them has dropped out of the string and falls irom the rock, 
fly slirtlling and elmg to one another, so did they with 
shrilling cry hold together as they moved." * 

And we must beg Homer and the other poets not to be 
angry if we stnke out these and similar passages, not 
because they are unpoetical, or unattractive to the pop- 
ular ear, but because the greater the poetical charm of 
them, the less are they meet for the ears of hoys and men 
who are meant to be free, and who should fear slavery 
more than death. 
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Undoubtedly. v 

Also we shall have to reject all the -terrible and ap- 
palling names which descnbe the world below — Cocy- 
tus and Styx, ghosts under the earth, and sapless shades, 
and any similar words of which the very mention causes 
a shudder to pass through the inmost soul of him who 
hears them. I do not say that these honible stories may 
not have a use of some kind; but there is a danger that 
the nerves of our guardians may be rendered too excit- 
able and effeminate by them. * 

There is a real danger, he said. 

Then we must have no more of them. 

True. 

Another and a nobler strain must be composed and 
sung by us. 

Clearly. 

And shall we proceed to get rid of the weepings and 
wailings of famous men? 

They will go with the rest 

But shall we be right in getting rid of them? Reflect: 
our principle is that the good man will not consider 
death terrible to any other good man who is his com- 
rade. 

Yes; that is our principle. 

And therefore he will not sorrow for his departed 
friend as though he had suffered anything temble? 

He wall not. 

Such an one, as we further maintain, is sufficient for 
himself and his own happiness, and therefore is least 
in need of other men. 

True, he said. 

And for this reason the loss of a son or brother, or 
the deprivation of fortune, is to him of all men least ter- 
rible. 

Assuredly. 
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And therefore he will be least likely to lament, and 
will bear with the greatest equanimity any misfortune 
of this sort which may befall him. 

Yes, he will feel such a misfortune far less than an- 
other. 

Then we shall be right in getting rid of the lamenta- 
.tions of famous men, and making them over to women 
(and not even to women who are good for anything), 
or to men of a baser sort, that those who are being edu- 
cated by us to be- the defenders of their country may 
scorn to do the like. 

That will be very right 

Then we will once more entreat Homer and the 
other poets not to depict Achilles, 1 who is the son of a 
goddess, first lying on his side, then on his back, and 
then on his face; then starting up and sailing in a frenzy 
along the shores of the barren sea; now taking the 
sooty ashes in both his bands* and pouring them over 
his head, or weeping and wailing in the various modes 
which Homer has delineated. Nor should he describe 
Priam the kinsman of the gods as praying and be- 
seeching, 

"Rolling in the dirt, calling each man loudly by his name. 1 ' * 
Still more earnestly will we beg of him at all events 
not to introduce the gods lamenting and saying, 

“Alasl my misery! Alas! that I bore tie bravest to my 
sorrow " * 


But if he must introduce the gods, at any rate let him 
not dare so completely to misrepresent the greatest of 
the gods, as to make him say — 
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“O heavens! with my eyes venly I behold a dear friend 
of mine chased round ana round the city, and my heart is 
sorrowful." * ‘ 

Or again; — 

“Woe is me that I am fated to have Saipedon, dearest of 
men to me, subdued at the hands of Patroclus the son of 
Menoetius.” * 

For if, my sweet Adeimantus, our youth seriously listen 
to such unworthy representations of* the gods, in stead 
of laughing at them as they ought, hardly will any of 
them deem that he himself, being but a man, can be 
dishonoured by similar actions; neither will he rebuke 
any inclination which may arise in his mind to say and 
do the like. And instead of having any shame or self- 
control, he will be always whining and lamenting on 
slight occasions. 

Yes, he said, that is most true. t 

Yes, I replied; but that surely is what ought not to be, 
as the argument has just proved to us; and by that proof 
we must abide until it is disproved by a better. 

It ought not to be. 

Neither ought our guardians to be given to laughter. 
For a fit of laughter which has been indulged to excess 
alm ost always produces a violent reaction. 

So I believe. 

Then persons of worth, even if only mortal men, must 
not be represented as overcome by laughter, and still 
less must such a representation of the gods be allowed. 

Still less of the gods, as you say, he replied. 

Then we shall not suffer such an expression to be 
used about the gods as that of Homer when he describes 
how 

* IL mu *68. 
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“Inextinguishable laughter arose among the blessed gods, 
when they saw Hephaestus bustling about the mansion ." 1 

On your views, we must not admit them. 

On my views, if you like to father them on me; that 
we must not admit them is certain. 

Again, truth should be highly valued; if, as we 
were saying, a lie is useless to the gods, and useful only 
as a medicine to men, then the use of such medicines 
should be restricted to physicians; private individuals 
have no business with them. 

Clearly not, he said. 

Then if any one at all is to have the privilege of ly- 
ing, the rulers of the State should be the persons; and 
they, in their dealings either with enemies or with their 
own citizens, may be allowed to lie for the public 
good. But nobody else should meddle with anything of 
the kind, and although the rulers have this privilege, 
for a private man to lie to them in return is to be 
deemed a more heinous fault than for the patient or the 
pupil of a gymnasium not to speak the truth about his 
own bodily illnesses to the physician or to the trainer, or 
for a sailor not to tell the captain what is happening 
about the ship and the rest of the crew, and how things 
are going with himself or liis fellow sailors. 

Most true, he said. 

If, then, the ruler catches anybody beside himself 
lying in the State, 

“Any of the craftsmen, whether he he priest or physician 
or carpenter," * 

he will punish him for introducing a practice which is 
equally subversive and destructive of ship or State. 
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Most certainly, he said, if our idea of the State is ever 
carried out . 1 

In the next place our youth must be temperate? 

Certainly. 

Are not the chief elements of temperance, speaking 
generally, obedience to commanders and self-control 
in sensual pleasures? 

True. 

Then we shall approve such language as that of 
Diomede in Homer, 

"Friend, sit still and obey my word,” * 
and the verses which follow. 


"The Greeks marched breathing prowess,* 
... in silent awe of their leaders," * 
and other sentiments of the same kind. 

We shall. 

What of this line. 


“O heavy with wine, who hast the eyes of a dog and the 
heart of a stag," * 

and of the words which follow? Would you say that 
these, or any similar impertinences which private in- 
dividuals are supposed to address to their rulers, 
whether in verse or prose, are well or ill spoken? 

They are ill spoken. 

They may very possibly afford some amusement, but 
they do not conduce to temperance. And therefore they 
are likely to do harm to our young men — you would 
agree with me there? 


1 Or, - 
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Yes. 

And then, again, to make the wisest of men say that 
nothing in his opinion is more glorious than 

"When the tahles are full of bread and meat, and the 
cup-bearer carries round wine which he draws from the 
bowl and pours into the cups";* 

is it fit or conducive to temperance for a young man to 
hear such words? Or the verse 

"The saddest of fates is to die and meet destiny from 
hunger?" * 

What would you say again to the tale of Zeus, who, 
while other gods and men were asleep and he the only 
person awake, lay devising plans, but forgot them ail 
in a moment through his lust, and was so completely 
overcome at the sight of Here that he would not even 
go into the hut, but wanted to lie with her on the 
ground, declaring that he had never been in such a 
state of rapture before, even when they first met one 
another 

"Without the knowledge of their parents”;* 

or that other tale of how Hephaestus, because of similar 
goings on, cast a chain around Ares and Aphrodite? 4 
Indeed, he said, I am strongly of opinion that they 
ought not to hear that sort of thing. 

But any deeds of endurance which ore done or told 
by famous men, these they ought to see and hear; as, 
for example, what is said in the verses, 
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“He smote his breast, and thus reproached his heart. 
Endure, my heart; far worse hast thou endured!” 1 

Certainly, he said. 

In the next place, we must not let them be receivers 
of gifts or lovers of money. 

Certainly not 

Neither must we sing to them of 

"Gifts persuading gods, and persuading reverend kings.” 1 

Neither is Phoenix, the tutor of Achilles, to be approved 
or deemed to have given his pupil good counsel when he 
told him that he should take the gifts of the Greeks and 
assist them, 3 but that without a gift he should not lay 
aside his anger. Neither will we believe or acknowledge 
Achilles himself to have been such a lover of money 
that he took Agamemnon’s gifts, or that when he had 
received payment he restored the dead body of Hector, 
but that without payment he was unwilling to do so. 4 

Undoubtedly, be said, these are not sentiments which 
can be approved. 

Loving Homer as I do, s I hardly like to say that in 
attributing these feelings to Achilles, or in believing 
that they are truly attributed to him, he is guilty of 
downright impiety. As little can I believe the narrative 
of his insolence to Apollo, where be says. 

Thou hast wronged me, O far-darter, most abominable 
of deities. Venly I would be even with thee, if I had only 
the power”;* 
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And further they are hlcely to have a bad effect on 
those who hear them; for everybody will begin to ex- 
cuse his own vices when he is convinced that similar 
wickednesses are always being perpetrated by — 

“The kindred of the gods, the relatives of Zeus, whose 
ancestral altar, the altar of Zeus, is aloft in air on the peak 
of Ida,” 
and who have 

“the blood of deities yet flowing in their veins.” 1 
And therefore let us put an end to such tales, lest they 
engender laxity of morals among the young. 

By all means, he replied. 

But now that we are determining what classes of sub- 
jects are or are not to be spoken of, let us see whether 
any have been omitted by us. The manner in which gods 
and demigods and heroes and the world below should 
be treated has been already laid down. 

Very true. 

And what shall we say about men? That is clearly 
the remaining portion of our subject. 

Clearly so. 

But we are not in a condition to answer this question 
at present, my friend. 

Why not? 

Because, if I am not mistaken, we shall have to say 
that about men poets and story-tellers are guilty of 
making the gravest misstatements when they tell us 
that wicked men are often happy. al) d the good miser- 
able; and that injustice is profitable when undetected, 
but that justice is a man’s own loss and another’s gain — 
these things we shall forbid them to utter, and com- 
mand them to sing and say the opposite. 

To be sure we shall, he replied. 

‘ From the Niobe of Aeschjluj. .*• 
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But if you admit that I am right in this, then I shall 
maintain that you have implied the principle for which 
we have been all along contending. 

1 grant the truth of your inference. 

That such things are or are not to he said about men 
is a question which we cannot determine until we have 
discovered what justice is, and how naturally advan- 
tageous to the possessor, whether he seems to be just or 
not. 

Most true, he said. 

Enough of the subjects of poetry: let us now speak of 
the style; and when this has been considered, both mat- 
ter and manner will have been completely treated. 

I do not understand what you mean, said Adeimantus. 
Then I must make you understand; and perhaps I 
may be more intelligible if I put the matter in this 
way. You are aware, I suppose, that all mythology and 
poetry is a narration of events, either past, present, or 
to come? 

Certainly, he replied. 

And narration may be either simple narration, or imi- 
tation, or a union of the two? 

That again, he said, I do not quite understand. 

I fear that I must be a ridiculous teacher when I have 
so much difficulty in making myself apprehended. Like 
a bad speaker, therefore, I will not take the whole of 
the subject, but will break a piece off in illustration of 
my meaning. You know the first lines of the Iliad, in 
which the poet says that Chryses prayed Agamemnon 
to release his daughter, and that Agamemnon fiew into 
a passion with him, whereupon Chryses,' failing of his 
object, invoked the anger of the God against the 
Achaeans. Now as far as these lines, 

“And he prayed all the Greeks, but especially the two 
sons of Atmis, the thTefs of Oie people,” 
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the poet is speaking in his own person; he nev$ r leads 
us to suppose that he is any one else. But in what fol- 
lows he takes the person of Chryses, aod then he does 
all that he can to make ns believe that the speake r is not 
Homer, but the aged priest himself. And in this double 
form he has cast the entire narrative of the events which 
occurred at Troy and in Ithaca and throughout the 
Odyssey. 

Yes. 

And a narrative it remains both in the speeches which 
the poet recites from time to time and in the inter- 
mediate passages? 

Quite true. 

But when the poet speaks in the person of another, 
may we not say that he assimilates his style to that of 
the person who, as he informs you, is going to s^eak? 

Certainly. 

And this assimilation of himself to another, eit] ier by 
the use of voice or gesture, is the imitation of th B per- 
son whose character he assumes? 

Of course. 

Then in this case the narrative of the poet m^y be 
said to proceed by way of imitation? 

Very true. 

Or, if the poet everywhere appears and never cori cea k 
himself, then again the inu'tation is dropped, and his 
poetry becomes simple narration. However, in order 
that I may make my meaning quite clear, and that you 
may no more say, "I don’t understand," I will show bow 
tlie change might be effected. If Homer had said, “Th e 
priest came, having his daughter’s ransom in his hands 
supplicating the Achaeans, and above all the kings 1 ', 
and then if, instead of speaking in the person of CIuy Se s, 
he had continued in his own person, the words Would 
have been, not imitation, but simple narration. The p as . 
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sage would have run as follows {I am no poet, and 
therefore I drop the metre), “Tire priest came and 
prayed the gods on behalf of the Greets that they roight . 
capture Troy and return safely home, but begged that 
they would give him bach his daughter, and take the 
ransom which he brought, and respect the God. Thus 
he spoke, and the other Greeks revered the priest and 
assented. But Agamemnon was wroth, and bade him de- 
part and not come again, lest the staff and chaplets of 
the God should be of no avail to him — the daughter of 
Chryses should not be released, be said — she should 
grow old with him in Argos. And then he told bun to 
go away and not to provoke him, if he intended to get 
home unscathed. And the old man went away in fear 
and silence, and, when he had left the camp, lie <silled 
upon Apollo by his many names, reminding him of 
everything which he had done pleasing to him, whether 
in building his temples, or in offering sacrifice, and 
praying that his good deeds might be returned to him, 
and that the Achaeans might expiate his tears by the 
artows of the god,” — and so on. In this way the whole 
becomes simple narrative. 

I understand, he said. 

Or you may suppose the opposite case — that the in- 
termediate passages are omitted, and the dialogue only 
left. 

That also, he said, I understand, you mean, for ex- 
ample, as in tragedy. 

You have conceived my meaning perfectly; and if I 
mistake not, what you failed to apprehend before is now- 
made clear to you, that poetry and mythology are, in 
some cases, wholly imitative — instances of this are sup- 
plied by tragedy and comedy; there is likewise the op- 
posite style, in which the poet is the only speaker — of 
this the dithyramb affords file best example; and the 
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combination of both is found in epic, and in several 

other styles of poetry. Do 1 take you with me? 

Yes, he said; I see now what you meant. 

I will ask you to remember also what I began by say- 
ing, that w e had done with the subject and might pro- 
ceed to the style. 

Yes, I remember. 

In saying this, I intended to imply that we must come 
to an understanding about the mimetic art, — whether 
the poets, in narrating their stories, are to be allowed 
by us to imitate, and if so, whether in whole or in part, 
and if the latter, in what parts; or should all imitation be 
prohibited? 

You mean, I suspect, to ask whether tragedy and 
comedy shall be admitted into our State? 

Yes, I said; but there may be more than this in ques- 
tion: I really do not know as yet, but whither the 
argument may blow, thitber we go. 

And ga we will, he said. 

Then, Adeimantus, let me ask you whether our guard- 
ians ought to be imitators; or rather, has not this ques- 
tion been decided by the rule already laid down that 
one man can only do one thing well, and not many; 
and that if he attempt many, be will altogether fail of 
gaining much reputation in any? 

Certainly. 

And this is equally true of imitation; no one man can 
imitate many things as well as he would imitate a single 
one? 

He cannot. 

Then the same person wall hardly be able to play a 
serious part in life, and at the same time to be an imi- 
tator and imitate many other parts as well; for even 
when two species of imitation are nearly allied, tho 
same persons cannot succeed in both, as, for example, 
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the writers of tragedy and comedy— did you not just 
now call them imitations? 

Yes. I did; and you are right in thinking that the same 
persons cannot succeed in both. 

Any more than they can be rhapsodists and actors at 
once? 

True. 

Neither are comic and tragic actors the same; yet all 
these things are but imitations. 

They are so. 

And human nature, Adcimantus, appears to have 
been coined into yet smaller pieces, and to be as in- 
capable of imitating many things well, as of performing 
well the actions of which the imitations are copies. 
Quite true, he replied. 

If then we adhere to our original notion and bear in 
mind that our guardians, setting aside every other busi- 
ness, are to dedicate themselves wholly to the mainte- 
nance of freedom in the State, making this their craft, 
and engaging in no work which docs not hear on this 
end, they ought not to practise or imitate anytliing else; 
if they imitate at all, they should imitate from youth 
upward only those characters which are suitable to their 
profession — the courageous, temperate, holy, free, and 
the like; hut they should not depict or be skilful at imi- 
tating any kind of illiberakty or baseness, lest from imi- 
tation they should come to be what they imitate. Did 
you never observe how imitations, beginning in early 
youth and continuing far into life, at length grow into 
habits and become a second nature, affecting body, 
voice, and mind? 

Yes, certainly, he said. 

Then, I said, we will not allow those for whom we 
profess a care and of whom we say that they ought to 
be good men, to imitate a woman, whether young or 
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old, quarrelling with her husband, or striving and 
vaunting against the gods in conceit of her happiness, or 
when she is in affliction, or sorrow, or weeping; and 
certainly not one who is in sickness, love, or labour. 

. Very right, he said. 

Neither must they represent slaves, male or female, 
performing the offices of slaves? 

They must not. 

And Surely not bad men, whether cowards or any 
others, who do the reverse of what we have just been 
prescribing, who s'cold or mock or resile one another in 
drink or out of drink, or who in any, other manner sin 
against themselves and their neighbours in word or 
deed, as the manner of such is. Neither should they be 
trained to imitate the action or speech of men or women 
who are mad or bad; for madness, like rice, is to be 
known but not to be' practised or imitated. 

Very true, he replied.- 

Neither may they imitate smiths or other artificers, or 
oarsmen, or boatswains, or the like? . 

How can they, he said, when they are not allowed 
to npply their minds to the callings of any of these? 

Nor may they imitate the neighing of horses, the bel- 
lowing of hulls, the murmur of rivers and roll of the 
ocean, thunder, and all that sort of thing? 

Nay, he said, if madness be forbidden, neither may 
they copy the behaviour of madmen. 

You mean, I said, if I understand you anght, that 
there is one sort of narrative style which may be em- 
ployed by a truly good man when he has anything to 
say, and that another sort will be used by a man of an 
opposite character and education. 

And which are these two sorts? he asked. 

Suppose, I answered, that a just and good man 


in the 
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course o£ a narration comes on some saying or action o£ 
another good roan, — I should imagine that he will bice to 
personate him, and will not be ashamed o£ this sort of 
imitation: he will be most ready to play, the part of the 
good man when he is acting firmly and wisely; in a less ' 
degree when he is overtaken by illness or love or drink, 
or has met with any other disaster. But when he comes 
to a character which is unworthy of him, he will not 
make a study of that; he will disdain such a person, and 
will assume his likeness, if at all, for a moment only 
when he is performing some good action; at other times, 
he will be ashamed to play a part which he has never 
practised, nor will he like to fashion and frame himself 
after the baser models; he feels the employment of 
such an art, unless in jest, to be beneath him, and his 
mind revolts at it , ; 

So I should expect, he replied. . 

Then he will adopt a mode of narration such as we 
have illustrated out of Homer, that is to say, his style 
will be both imitative and narrative; but there will be 
very little of the former, and a great deal of the latter. 
Do you agree? 

Certainly, he said; that is the model which such a 
speaker must necessarily take. 

But there is another sort of character who will nar- 
rate anything, and, the worse be is, the more unscrupu- 
lous he will be; nothing Will be too bad for him: and 
he will be ready to imitate anything, not as a joke, but 
in right good earnest, and before a large company ^As 
I was just now saying, he will attempt to represent the 
roll of thunder, the noise of wind and hail, or the creak- 
ing of wheels, and pulleys, and the various sounds of 
flutes, pipes, trumpets, and all sorts of instruments: he 
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cock; Ills entire art will consist in imitation of voice 

and gesture, and there will be \cry little narration. 

That, he said, wiD be Ills mode of speaking. 

These, then, arc the two kinds of style? 

Yes. 

And you would agree with me in saying tliat one of 
them is simple and has but slight changes; and if the 
harmony and rhythm are also chosen for their simplicity, 
the result is that the speaker, if he speaks correctly, 
is always pretty much the same in style, and he will 
keep within the limits of a single harmony (for the 
changes are not great), and in like manner he will 
make use of nearly the same rhythm? 

That is quite true, he said. 

Whereas the other requires all sorts of harmonies and 
all sorts of rhythms, if the music and the style are to 
correspond, because the style has all sorts of changes. 

That is also perfectly true, he replied. 

And do not the two styles, or the mixture of the two, 
comprehend all poetry, and every form of expression in 
words? No one can say anything except in one or other 
of them or in both together. 

They include all, he said. 

And shall we receive into our State all the three 
styles, or one only of the two unmixed styles? or would 
you include the mixed? 

I should prefer only to admit the pure imitator of 
virtue. 

Yes, I said, Adeimantus; but the mixed style is also 
very charming: and indeed the pantomimic, which is 
the opposite of the one chosen by you, is the most popu- 
lar style with children and their attendants, and with 
the world in general. 

I do not deny it. 
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I fear, said Claacoa, laughing, that the word "every' 
one” hardly includes me, for I cannot at the moment say 
what they should be; though I may guess. 

At any rate you can tell that a song or ode has three 
parts — the words, the melody, and the rhythm; that 
degree of knowledge I may presuppose? 

Yes, he said; so much as that you may. 

And as for the words, there will surely he no differ- 
ence between words which are and which are not set to 
music; both will conform to the same laws, and these 
have been already determined by us? 

Yes. 

And the melody and rhythm will depend upon the 
words? 

Certainly. 

We were saying, when we spoke of the subject- 
matter, that we had no need of lamentations and strains 
of sorrow? 

True. 

And which are the harmonies expressive of sorrow? 
You are musical, and can tell me. 

The harmonies which you mean are the mixed or 
tenor Lydian, and the full-toned or bass Lydian, and 
such like. 

These then, I said, must be banished; even to women 
who have a character to maintain they are of no use, 
and much less to men. 

Certainly. 

In the next place, drunkenness and softness and in- 
dolence are utterly unbecoming the character of mu- 
guardians. 

Utterly unbecoming. 

And which are the soft or drinking harmonies? 

The Ionian, he replied, and the Lydian; they 
termed "relaxed.” 


are 
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Well, and aie these of any military use? 

Quite the reverse, he replied; and if so the Dorian 
and the Phrygian are the only ones which you have 
left. 

I answered: Of the harmonies I know nothing, but I 
want to have one warlike, to sound the note or accent 
which a brave man utters in the hour of danger and 
stem resolve, or when his cause is failing, and he is 
going to wounds or death or is overtaken by some other 
evil, and at every such crisis meets the blows of fortune 
With firm step and a determination to endure; and 
another to be used by him in times of peace and free- 
dom of action, when there is no pressure of necessity, 
and he is seeking to persuade God by prayer, or man 
by instruction and admonition, or on the other hand, 
when he is expressing his willingness to yield to per- 
suasion Or entreaty or admonition, and which represents 
him when by prudent conduct he has attained his end, 
not carried away by his success, but acting moderately 
and wisely under the circumstances, and acquiescing in 
the event. Tliese two harmonies 1 ask you to leave; the 
strain of necessity and the strain of freedom, the strain 
of the unfortunate and the strain of the fortunate, the 
stjain of courage, and the strain of temperance; these, I 
say, leave. 

And these, he replied, otc the Dorian and Phrygian 
harmonies of which I was just now speaking. 

Then, 1 said, if these and these only are to be used 
in our songs and melodies, we shall not want multi- 
plicity of notes or a panharmonic scale? 

I suppose not. 

Then w e shall not maintain the artificers of lyres with 
three comers and complex scales, or the makers of any 
other roany-stringed curiously-harmonised instruments? 

Certainly not. 
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But what do you say to flute-makers and flute-players? 
Would you admit them into cnir State when you reflect 
that in tliis composite use of harmony the flute is worse 
than ail the stringed instruments put together; even the 
panharmonic music is only on imitation of the flute? 

Clearly not 

There remain then only the lyre and the harp for 
use in the city, and the shepherds may has - ® a pipe in 
the country. 

TJiat is surely the conclusion to be drawn from the 
argument. 

The preferring of Apollo and his instruments to 
Marsyas and his instruments Is not at all strange, I said. 

Not at all, he replied. 

And so, by the dog of Egypt, we have been uncon- 
sciously purging the State, which not long ago we 
termed luxurious. 

And w e ha\ e done wisely, he replied. 

Then let us now finish the purgation, I said. Next in 
order to harmonies, rhythms will naturally follow, and 
they should be subject to the same rules, for we ought 
not to seek out complex systems of metre, or metres of 
e\ ery kind, but rather to discover what rhythms are the 
expressions of a courageous and harmonious life; and 
when tie have found them, we shall adapt the foot and 
the melody to words having a like spirit, not the words 
to the foot and melody. To say what these rhythms are 
will be your duty — you must teach me them, as you 
have already taught me the harmonies. 

But, indeed, he replied, I cannot tell you. I only 
know that there are some three principles of rhythm 
out of which metrical systems are framed, just as in 
sounds there are four notes 1 out of which all the har- 


1 L c., fiie four notes of tie tetnehori. 
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Just so, lie said, the)' should follow the words. 

And will not the words and the diameter of the style 
depend on the temper of the soul? 

Yes. 

And everything else on the style? 

Yes. 

Then beaut)’ of style and harmony and grace and 
good rhythm depend on simplicity, — I mean the true 
simplicity of a rightly and nobly ordered mind and 
diameter, not tlut other simplicity which is only an 
euphemism for folly? 

Very true, he replied. 

And if our youth are to do their work in life, must 
they not make these graces and harmonies their per- 
petual aim? 

They must. 

And surely the art of the painter and every other 
creative and constructive art are full of them,— weaving, 
embroidery, ardiitecturc, and every kind of manufac- 
ture; also nature, animal and vegetable,- — in all of them 
there is grace or the absence of grace. And ugliness and 
discord and inharmonious motion are nearly allied to 
ill words and ill nature, as grace and harmony are the 
twin sisters of goodness and virtue and bear their like- 
ness. 

That is quite true, he said. 

But shall our superintendence go no further, and are 
the poets only to be required by us to express the image 
of the good in their works, on p3in, if they do anything 
else, of expulsion from our State? Or is the same con- 
trol to be extended to other artists, and are they also to 
be prohibited from exhibiting the opposite forms of vice 
and intemperance and meanness and indecency in sculp- 
ture and building and the other creative arts; and is he 
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who cannot conform to this rule of ours to be prevented 
from practising his art in our State, lest the taste of our 
citizens be corrupted by him? We would not have our 
guardians grow up amid images of moral deformity, as 
in some noxious pasture, and there browse and feed 
upon many a baneful herb and flower day by day, little 
by little, until they silently gather a festering mass of 
corruption in their own souL Let our artists rather be 
those who are gifted to discern the true nature of the 
beautiful and graceful, then will our youth dwell in a 
land of health, amid fair sights and sounds, and receive 
the good in everything; and beauty, the effluence of 
fair works, shall flow into the eye and ear, like a health- 
giving breeze from a purer region, and insensibly draw 
the soul from earliest years into likeness and sympathy 
with the beauty of reason. 

There can be no nobler training than that, he replied. 

And therefore, I said, Glaucon, musical training is a 
more potent instrument than any other, because rhythm 
and harmony find their way into the inward places of 
the soul, on which they mightily fasten, imparting 
grace, and making the soul of him who is rightly edu- 
cated graceful, or of him who is ill-educated ungraceful; 
and also because he who has received this true educa- 
tion of the inner being will most shrewdly perceive omis- 
sions or faults in art and nature, and with a true taste, 
while he praises and rejoices over and receives into his 
soul the good, and becomes noble and good, he will 
justly blame and hate the bad, now in the days of bis 
youth, even before he is able to know the reason why; 
and when reason comes he will recognise and salute the 
friend with whom his education has made him long 
familiar. 

Yes, he said, I quite agree with you in thinking that 
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our youth should be trained In music and on the grounds 

which you mention- 

just as in learning to read. I Said, we were satisfied 
when ue knew the letters of the alphabet, which arc 
very few*, in all ihcfr recurring sizes and combinations; 
not slighting them as unimportant whether the)’ occupy 
a space large or small, but everyw here eager to male 
them out; and not thinking ourselves perfect In the art 
of reading- untd w© recognise them wherever they are 
found:* 

True — 

Or, as we recognise the reflection of letters in the 
water, or in a minor, only when we know’ the letters 
themselves; the same art and study giving us the 
knowledge of both: 

Exactly — 

Even so, as I maintain, neither w-e nor our guardians, 
whom w-e have to educate, can ever become musical 
until wo and they know the essential forms, in all their 
combinations, and can recognise them and their images 
wherever they are found, not slighUng them cither In 
small tilings or great, but believing them all to be within 
the sphere of one art and study. 

Most assuredly. 

And when a beautiful soul harmonizes with a beauti- 
ful form, and the two arc cast in one mould, that will be 
the fairest of sights to him who has an eye to see it? 

The fairest indeed. 

And the fairest is also the loveliest? 

That may be assumed. 

And the man who has the spirit of harmony will be 
most in love with the loveliest; but he will not lo\e 
him who is of an inharmonious soul? 

That is. true, he replied, if the deficiency be in his 
‘Cp. supra li, p 3J9- 
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soul; but if there be any merely bodily defect in another 
he will be patient of it, and will love all the same. 

I perceive, I said, that you have or have had expert' 
ences of this sort, and I agree. But let me ask you an- 
other question: Has excess of pleasure any affinity to 
temperance? 

How can that be? he replied; pleasure deprives a 
man of the use of his faculties quite as much as pain. 

Or any affinity to virtue in general? 

None whatever. 

Any affinity to xvantonness and intemperance? 

Yes, the greatest. 

And is there any greater or keener pleasure than that 
of sensual love? 

No, nor a madder. 

Whereas true love is a love of beauty and order — tem- 
perate and harmonious? 

Quite true, he said. 

Then no intemperance or madness should be allowed 
to approach true love? 

Certainly not. 

Then mad or intemperate pleasure must never be 
allowed to come near the lover and his beloved, neither 
of them can have any part in it if their love is of the 
right sort? 

No, indeed, Socrates, it must never come near them. 
Then I suppose that in the city which we are found- 
ing you would make a law to the effect that a friend 
should use no other familiarity to his love than a father 
would use to his son, and then only for a noble purpose, 
and he must first have the other’s consent; and this rule 
is to limit him in all his intercourse, and he is never-tp 
be seen going further, or, if he exceeds, he is to be 
deemed guilty of coarseness and bad taste. 

I quite agree, he said. 
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Thus much of music, which males a fair ending; for 
wliat should ho the end of music if not the love of 
beauty? 

hagrcc, he said. 

- '“^Aftcr music comes gymnastic, in which our youth are 
< next to be trained. 

Certainly. 

Gymnastic as well as music should begin in early 
years; the training in it should be careful and should 
continue through life. Now my belief is,— and this is a 
matter upon which I should like to har e your opinion in 
confirmation of my own, but my own belief is, — not that 
the good body by any bodily excellence improi’es the 
soul, but, on the contrary, that the good soul, by her own 
^-''excellence, improves the body as far as this may be pos- 
sible. what do you sa yp 

Yes, I agree. 

Then, to the mind when adequately trained, we shall 
be right in handing over the more particular care of the 
body; and in order to avoid prolixity we will now onljv-"' 
give the general outlines of the subject. 

Very good. / 

That they must abstain from intoxication has been 
already remarked by us; for of all persons a guardian 
should be the last to get drunk and not know where in 
the world he is. 

Yes, he said; that a guardian should require another 
guardian to take care of him is ridiculous indeed. 

But next, what shall we say of their food; for the men 
are in training for the great contest of all — are they not? 

Yes, be said- 

And will the habit of body of our ordinaiy athletes be 
suited to them? 

Why not? 

I am afraid, I said, that a habit of body such as they 
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have is but a sleepy sort of thing, and xather perilous to 
health. Do you not observe that these athletes sleep 
away their lives, and are liable to most dangerous ill- 
nesses i! they depart, in ever so slight a degree, from 
their customary regimen? 

Yes, I do. 

Then, I said, a finer sort of training will be required 
for our warrior athletes, who are to be like wakeful 
dogs, and to see and hear with the utmost keenness; 
amid the many changes of water and also of food, of 
summer heat and winter cold, which they will have to 
endure when on a campaign, they must not be liable 
to break down in health. 

That is my view. 

The really excellent gymnastic is twin sister of that 
simple musio which we were just now describing. 

How so? 

Why, I conceive that there is a gymnastic which, like 
our music, is simple and good; and especially the mili- 
tary gymnastic. 

What do you mean? 

My meaning may be learned from Homer; he, you 
know, feeds his heroes at their feasts, when they are 
campaigning, on soldiers’ fare; they have no fish, al- 
though they are on the shores of the Hellespont, and 
they are not allowed boded meats but only roast, which 
is the food most convenient for soldiers, requiring only 
that they should light a fire, and not involving the 
trouble of carrying about pots and pans. 

True. 

And I can hardly be mistaken in saying that sweet 
sauces are nowhere mentioned in Homer. In proscribing 
them, however, he is not singular; all professional ath- 
letes axe well aware that a man who is to be in good 
condition should take nothing of the land. 
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and physic because he has none of his own at home, and 
must therefore surrender himself into the hands of other 
men whom he makes lords and judges over him? 

Of all things, he said, the most disgraceful. 

Would you say “most,” I replied, when you consider 
that there is a further stage of the evil in which a man 
is not only a life-long litigant, passing all his days in the 
courts, either as plaintiff or defendant, but is actually 
led by his bad taste to pride himself on his litigiousness; 
he imagines that he is a master in dishonesty; able to 
take every crooked turn, and wriggle into and out of 
every hole, bending like a withy and getting out of the 
way of justice: and all for what? — in order to gain small 
points not worth mentioning, he not knowing that so to 
order his life as to be able to do without a napping 
judge is a far higher and nobler sort of thing. Is not that 
still more disgraceful? 

Yes, he said, that is still more disgraceful. 

Well, I said, and to require the help of medicine, not 
when a wound has to be cured, or on occasion of an 
epidemic, but just because, by indolence and a habit of 
life such as we have been describing, men fill themselves 
with waters and winds, as if their bodies were a marsh, 
compelling the ingenious sons of Asclepius to find more 
names fox diseases, such as flatulence and catarrh; is not 
this, too, a disgrace? 

Yes, he said, they do certainly give very strange and 
newfangled names to diseases. 

Yes, I said, and 1 do not believe that there were any 
such diseases in the days of Asclepius, and this I infer 
from die circumstance that the hero Eurypylus, after he 
has been wounded in Hornet, drinks a posset of Pram- 
, nian wine well besprinkled with barley-meal and grated 
cheese, which are certainly inflammatory, and yet the 
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sons of Asclepius who were at the Trojan war do not 
blame the damsel who gives him the drink, or rebuke 
Patroclus, who is treating his case. 

Well, he said, that was surely on extraordinary drink 
to be given to a person in his condition. 

Not so extraordinary, I replied, if you bear in mind 
that in former days, as is commonly said, before the time 
of Ilerodicus, the guild of Asclepius did not practise 
our present system of medicine, which may be said to 
educate diseases. But Ilerodicus, being a trainer, and 
himself of a sickly constitution, by a combination of 
training and doctoring found out a way of torturing first 
and chiefly himself, and secondly the rest of the world. 

How was that? he said. 

By the invention of lingering death; for he had a 
mortal disease which he perpetually tended, and as re- 
covery was out of the question, he passed his entire life 
as a valetudinarian; he could do nothing but attend 
upon himself, and he was in constant torment whenever 
he departed in anything from his usual regimen, and so 
dying hard, by the help of science he struggled on to 
old age. 

A rare reward of his skill! 

Yes, X said; a reward which a man might fairly expect 
who never understood that, if Asclepius did not in- 
struct his descendants in valetudinarian arts, the omis- 
sion arose, not from ignorance or inexperience of such 
a branch of medicine, but because he knew that in all 
well-ordered states every individual has an occupation 
to which he must attend, and has therefore no leisure to 
spend in continually being ill. This we remark in the 
case of the artisan, but, ludicrously enough, do not ap- 
ply the same rule to people of the richer sort 

How do yon mean? he said. 

I mean this: When a carpenter is ill he asks the phy- 
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sician for a rough and ready cure; an emetic or a purge 
or a cautery or the knife, — these are his remedies. And 
if some one prescribes for him a course of dietetics, and 
tells him that he must swathe and swaddle his head, 
and all that sort of thing, he replies at once that he has 
no time to be ill, and that he sees no good in a hfe which 
is spent in nursing his disease to the neglect of his cus- 
tomary employment; and therefore bidding good-bye 
to this sort of physician, be resumes his ordinary habits, 
and either gets well and lives and does his business, or, 
if bis constitution fails, he dies and has no more trouble. 

Yes, he said, and a man in his condition of life ought 
to use the art of medicine thus far only. 

Has he not, I said, an occupation; and what profit 
would there be in his life if he were deprived of his 
occupation? 

Quite true, he said. 

But with the rich man this is otherwise; of him we do 
not say that he has any specially appointed work which 
he must perform, if he would live. 

He is generally supposed to have nothing to do. 

Then you never heard of the saying of Phocylides, 
that as soon as a man. has a livelihood he should practise 
virtue? 

Nay, he said, I think that he had better begin some- 
what sooner. 

Let us not have a dispute with him about this, I said; 
but rather ask ourselves: Is the practice of virtue obliga- 
tory on the rich man, or can he Uve without it? And if 
obligatory on him, then let us raise a further question, 
whether this dieting of disorders, which is an impedi- 
ment to the application of the mind in carpentering and 
the mechanical arts, does not equally stand in the way 
of the sentiment of Phocylides? 

Of that, he replied, there can be no doubt; such ex- 
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ccssivc care of the body, when carried beyond the rules 

of gymnastic, Is most Inimical to the practice of virtue. 

* Yes, Indeed, I replied, and equally Incompatible 
with the management of a house, an army, or an office 
of state; and, what fs most Important of all, Irreconcil- 
able with any hind of study or thought or self-reflection 
— there Is a constant suspicion that headache and 
giddiness arc to he ascribed to philosophy, and hence 
all practising or making trial of virtue in the higher sense 
is absolutely stopped; for a man is always fancying that 
he is being made ill, and is in constant anxiety about 
the state of his body. 

Yes, likely enough. 

And therefore our politic Asclcpius may be supposed 
to have exhibited the power of his art only to persons 
who, being generally of healthy constitution nnd habits 
of life, had a definite ailment; such as these he cured 
by purges and operations, and bade them five as usual, 
herein consulting the interests of the State; but bodies 
which disease had penetrated through and llirough he 
would not have attempted to cure by gradual processes 
of evacuation and infusion: he did not want Id lengthen 
out good-for-nothing lives, or to have weak fathers be- 
getting weaker sons, — if a man was not able to live in 
the ordinary way he had no business to cure him; for 
such a cure would have been of no use either to him- 
self, or to the State. 

Then, he said, you regard Asclepius as a statesman. 

Clearly; and his character is further illustrated by his 
sons. Note that they were heroes in the days of old and 
practised the medicines of which I am speaking at the 
siege of Troy: You will remember how, when Pandarus 
wounded Menelaus, they 
1 Making the answer of Socrates begin at xai yap rpir kt\ 
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"Sucked the fclood out of the wound, and sprinkled sooth- 
ing remedies” 1 

but they never prescribed what the patient was after- 
wards to eat or drink in the case of Menelaus, any more 
than in the case of Eurypylus; the remedies, as they 
conceived, were enough to heal any man who before he 
was wounded was healthy and regular in his habits; and 
even though he did happen to drink a posset of Pram- 
nian wine, he might get well all the same. But they 
would haye nothing to do with unhealthy and intemper- 
ate subjects, whose lives were of no use either to them- 
selves or others; the art of medicine was not designed 
for their good, and though they were as rich as Midas, 
tlie sons of Asclepius would have declined to attend 
them. 

They were very acute persons, those sons of Asclep- 
ius. 

Naturally so, I replied. Nevertheless, the tragedians 
and Pindar disobeying our behests, although they ac- 
knowledge that Asclepius was the son of Apollo, say also 
that he was bnbed into healing a rich man who was at 
the point of death, and for this reason he was struck 
by lightning. But we, in accordance with the principle 
already affirmed by us, will not believe them when they 
tell us both, — if he was the son of a god, we maintain 
that he was not avaricious, or, if he was avaricious, he 
was not the son of a god. 

All that, Socrates, is excellent; but I should like to put 
a question to you. Ought there not to be good physi- 
cians in a State, and are not the best those who have 
treated the greatest number of constitutions good and 
bad? and are not the best judges in like manner those 
who are acquainted with all sorts of moral natures? 

1 II iv. siS 
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Yes, I said, I too would have good judges and good 
physicians. But do you know whom I think good? 

Will you tell me? 

I will, if I can. Let me, however, note that in the 
same question you join two things which are not the 
same. 

How so? he asked. 

Why, I said, you join physicians and judges. Now the 
most skilful physicians are those who, from their youth 
upwards, have combined with the knowledge of their 
art tho greatest experience of disease; they had better 
not be robust in health, and should have had all manner 
of diseases in their own persons. For the body, as I con- 
ceive, is not the instrument with which they cure tho 
body; in that case we could not allow them ever to be 
or to have been sickly; but they cure the body with the 
mind, and the mind which has become and is sick can 
cure nothing. 

That is very true, he said. 

But with the judge it is otherwise; since he governs 
mind by mind; he ought not therefore to have been 
trained among vicious minds, and to have associated 
with them from youth upwards, and to hare gone 
through tho whole calendar of crime, only in order that 
he may quickly infer the crimes of others as he might 
their bodily diseases from his own self-consciousness; 
the honourable mind which is to form a healthy judg- 
ment should have had no experience or contamination 
of evil habits when young. And this is the reason why 
in youth good men often appear to be simple, and are 
easily practised upon by the dishonest, because they 
have no examples of what evil is in their own souls. 

Yes, he said, they are far too apt to be deceived. 

Therefore, I said, the fudge should not be young; he 
should have learned to know evil, not from his own 
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soul, but from late and long observation of tbe nature 
of evil in others: knowledge should be bis guide, not 
personal experience. 

Yes, he said, that is the ideal of a judge. 

Yes, l replied, and he will be a good man (which is 
my answer to your question); for be is good who has a 
good soul. But the cunning and suspicious nature of 
which we spoke, — he who has committed many crimes, 
and fancies himself to be a master in wickedness, when 
he is amongst his fellows, is wonderful in the precau- 
tions which he takes, because he judges of them by 
himself: but when he gets into the company of men of 
virtue, who have the experience of age, he appears to 
be a fool again, owing to his unseasonable suspicions; 
he cannot recognise an honest man, because he has no 
pattern of honesty in himself; at the same time, as the 
bad are more numerous than the good, and he meets 
with them oftener, he thinks himself, and is by others 
thought to be, rather wise than foolish. 

Most true, he said. 

Then the good and wise judge whom we are seeking 
is not this man, but the other, for vice cannot know vir- 
tue too, but a virtuous nature, educated by time, will 
acquire a knowledge both of virtue and vice: the virtu- 
ous, and not the vicious man has wisdom — in my opin- 
ion. 

And in mine also. 

This is the sort of medicine, and this is toe sort of 
law, which you will sanction in your State. They will 
minister to better natures, giving health both of soul and 
of body, but those who are diseased in their bodies they 
will leave to die, and toe corrupt and incurable souls 
they will put an end to themselves. 

That is clearly toe best thing both for the patients 
and for toe State. 
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And thus our youth, having been educated only in 
that simple music which, as we said, inspires temper- 
ance, will be reluctant to go to law, 

/Clearly. 

* And the musician, who, beeping to the same tract, is 
t content to practise the simple gymnastic, wall have noth- 
ing to do with medicine tinless in some extreme case. 

That I quite believe. 

The very exercises and toils which he undergoes are 
intended to stimulate the spirited element of his nature, 
and not to increase his strength; he will not, like com- 
mon athletes, use exercise and regimen to develop his 
muscles. 

Very right, he said. 

Neither are the two arts of music and gymnastic really 
designed, as is often supposed, the one for the training 
of the soul, the other for the training of the body. 

What then is the real object of them? 

I believe, I said, that the teachers of both have in 
view chiefly the improvement of the souL 

How can that be? be asked. 

Did you never observe, I said, the effect on the mind 
itself of exclusive devotion to gymnastic, or the opposite 
effect of an exclusive devotion to music ? 

In what way shown? he said. 

The one producing a temper of hardness and ferocity, 
the other of softness and effeminacy, I replied. 

Yes, he said, I am quite aware that the mere athlete 
becomes too much of a savage, and that the mere musi- 
cian is melted and softened beyond what is good for 
him. 

Yet surely, I said, this ferocity only comes from spirit, 
which, if rightly educated, would give courage, but, if 
too much intensified, is liable to become hard and brutal. 

That I quite think. 
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On the other hand the philosopher will have the qual- 
ity of gentleness. And this also, when too much in- 
dulged, will turn tD softness, but, if educated rightly, 
will be gentle and moderate. 

True. 

And in our opinion the guardians ought to have both 
these qualities? 

Assuredly. 

And both should be in harmony? 

Beyond question. 

And the harmonious soul is both temperate and cou- 
rageous? 

Yes. 

And the inharmonious is cowardly and boorish? 

Very true. 

And, when a man allows music to play upon him and 
to pour into his soul through the funnel of his ears those 
sweet and soft and melancholy airs of which we were 
just now spealang, and bis whole life is passed in war- 
bling and the delights of song, in the first stage of the 
process the passion or spirit which is in him is tem- 
pered the iron, and made useful, instead of bnttle and 
useless. But, if he carries on the softening and soothing 
process, in the next stage he begins to melt and waste, 
until he has wasted away his spint and cut out the 
sinews of his soul; and he becomes a feeble warrior. 
Very true. 

If the element of spirit is naturally weak in him the 
change is speedily accomplished, but if he have a good 
deal, then the power of music weakening the spirit ren- 
ders him excitable, — on the least provocation he flames 
up at once, and is speedily extinguished, instead of hav- 
ing spirit he grows irritable and passionate and is quite 
impracticable. 

Exactly. 
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And so in gymnastics, if a man takers violent exercise 
and is a great feeder, and the reverse of a great student 
of music and philosophy’, at first the high condition of 
his body fills him with pride and spirit, and he becomes 
twice the man tliat lie was. 

Certainly. 

And what happens? if he do nothing else, and holds 
no converse with the Muses, docs not even that intel- 
ligence which there may be in him, having no taste of 
any sort of learning or enquiry or thought or culture, 
grow feeble and dull and blind, his mind never waking 
up or receiving nourishment, and his senses not being 
purged of their mists? 

True, he said. 

And he ends by becoming a hater of philosophy, un- 
civilized, never using the weapon of persuasion, — he is 
like a wild beast, all violence and fierceness, and knows 
no other way of dealing; and he lives in all ignorance 
and evil conditions, and has no sense of propriety and 
grace. ' 

That is quite true, he said. 

And as there are two principles of human nature, one 
the spirited and the other the philosophical, some God, 
as I should say, has given mankind two arts answering 
to them (and only indirectly to the soul and the body), 
in order that these two principles (like the strings of an 
instrument) may be relaxed or drawn tighter until they 
are duly harmonized. 

That appears to be the intention. 

And he who mingles music with gymnastic in the 
fairest proportions, and best attempers them to the soul, 
may be rightly called the true musician and harmonist 
in a far higher sense than the tuner of the strings. 

You are quite right, Socrates. 
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And such a presiding genius will be always required 
in our State if the government is to last? 

Yes, he will be absolutely necessary. 

Such, then, are our principles of nurture and educa- 
tion: Where would be the use of going into further de- 
tails about the dances of our citizens, or about their 
hunting and coursing, their gymnastic and equestrian 
contests? For these all follow the general principle, and 
having found that, we shall have no difficulty in dis- 
covering them. 

I dare say that there will be no difficulty. 

Very good, I said; then what is the next question? 
Must we not ask who are to be rulers and who subjects?/ 
Certainly. • 

There can be no doubt that the elder must rule the 
younger. 

Clearly. 

And that the best of these must rule. 

That is also clear. 

Now, are not the best husbandmen those who are 
most devoted to husbandry? 

Yes. 

And as we are to have the best of guardians for our 
city, must they not be those who have most the char- 
acter of guardians? 

Yes. 

And to this end they ought to be wise and efficient, 
and to have a special care of the State? 

True. 

And a man will be most hkely to care about that 
which he loves? 

To be sure. 

And he will be most likely to love that which he re- 
gards as having the same interests with himself, and that 
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of which the good or evil fortune is supposed by him 

at any time most to affect his own? 

Very true, he replied. 

Then there must be a selection. Let us note among 
the guardians those who in their whole life show the 
greatest eagerness to do what is for the good of their 
country, and the greatest repugnance to do what is 
against her interests. 

Those are the right men. 

And they will have to be watched at every age, in order 
that we may see whether they preserve their resolution, 
and never, under the influence either of force or en- 
chantment, forget or cast off their sense of duty to the 
State. 

How cast off? he said. 

I will explain to you, I replied. A resolution may go 
out of a mans mind either with his will or against his 
will; with his will when he gets rid of a falsehood and 
leams better, against his will whenever he is deprived 
of a truth. 

I understand, he said, the willing loss of a resolution; 
the meaning of the unwilling I have yet to leam. 

Why, I said, do you not see that men are unwillingly 
deprived of good, and willingly of evil? Is not to have 
lost the truth an evil, and to possess the truth a good? 
and you would agree that to conceive tilings as they are 
is to possess the truth? 

Yes, he replied; I agree with you in ti linldng that 
mankind are deprived of truth against their will. 

And is not this Involuntary deprivation caused cither 
by theft, or force, or enchantment? 

Still, he replied, I do not understand you. 

I fear that I must have been talking darkly, like the 
tragedians. I only mean that some men are changed by 
persuasion and that others forget; argument steals away 
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the hearts of one class, and time of the other; and this 
1 call theft. Now you understand me? 

Yes. 

Those again who are forced are those whom the vio- 
lence of some pain or grief compels to change their opin- 
ion. 

I understand, he said, and you are quite right. 

And you would also acknowledge that the enchanted 
are those who change their minds either under the softer 
influence of pleasure, or the sterner influence of fear? 

Yes, he said; everything that deceives may be said to 
enchant. 

Therefore, as I was just now saying, we must enquire 
who are the best guardians of their own conviction that 
what they think the interest of the State is to be the 
rule of their hves. We must watch them from their youth 
upwards, and make them perform actions in which they 
are most likely to forget or to be deceived, and he who 
remembers and is not deceived is to be selected, and 
he who fails in the trial is to be rejected. That will be 
tire way? 

Yes. 

And there should also be toils and pains and conflicts 
prescribed for them, in which they will be made to give 
further proof of the same qualities. 

Very right, he replied. 

And then, I said, we must try them with enchant- 
ments — that is the third sort of test — and see what will 
be their behaviour: like those who take colts amid noise 
and tumult to see if they are of a timid nature, so 
must we take our youth amid terrors of some kind, and 
again pass them into pleasures, and prove them more 
thoroughly than gold is proved in the furnace, that we 
may discover whether they are armed against all en- 
chantments, and of a noble bearing always, good guard- 
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ians of themselves and of the music which they have 
learned, and retaining under all circumstances a rhyth- 
mical and harmonious nature, such as will be most serv- 
iceable to the individual and to the State. And he who 
at every age, as boy and youth and in mature life, has 
come out of the trial victorious and pure, shall be ap- 
pointed a ruler and guardian of the Slate; he shall be 
honoured in life and death, and shall receive sepulture 
and other memorials of honour, the greatest that we 
have to give. But him who fails, we must refect. I am 
inclined to think that this is the sort of way in which 
our rulers and guardians should be chosen and ap- 
pointed. I speak generally, and not with any pretension 
to exactness. 

And, speaking generally, I agree with you, he said. 

And perhaps the word "guardian" in the fullest sense 
ought to be applied to this higher class only who pre- 
serve us against foreign enemies and maintain peace 
among our citizens at home, that the one may not have 
the will, or the others the power, to harm us. The young 
men whom we before called guardians may be more 
properly designated auxiliaries and supporters of the 
principles of the rulers. 

I agree with you, he said. 

How then may we devise one of those needful false- 
hoods of which we lately spoke — just one royal lie which 
may deceive the rulers, if that be possible, and at any 
rate the rest of the city? 

What sort of lie? he said. 

Nothing new, I replied; only an old Phoenician 1 tale 
of what has often occurred before now in other places, 

(as the poets say, and have made the world believe,) 
though not in our time, and I do not know whether such 

1 Cp. Plato. Laws. 
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an event could ever happen again, or could now even 
be made probable, if it did. 

How your words seem to hesitate on your lips! 

You will not wonder, I replied, at my hesitation when 
you have heard. 

Speak, he said, and fear not. 

Well then, I will speak, although I really know not 
how to look you in the face, or in what words to utter 
the audacious fiction, which I propose to communicate 
gradually, first to the rulers, then to the soldiers, and 
lastly to the people. They are to be told that their youth 
was a dream, and the education and training which they 
received from us, an appearance only; in reality during 
all that time they were being formed and fed in the 
womb of tire earth, where they themselves and their 
arms and appurtenances were manufactured; when they 
were completed, the earth, their mother, sent them up; 
and so, their country being their mother and also their 
nurse, they are bound to advise for her good, and to 
defend her against attacks, and her citizens they are to 
regard os children of the earth and their own brothers. 

You had good reason, he said, to be ashamed of tho 
lie which you were going to tell. 

True, 1 replied, but there is more coming; I have only 
told you half. Citizens, we shall say to them in our tale, 
you arc brothers, yet God lias framed you differently. 
Some of you havo the power of command, and in the 
composition of these he lias mingled gold, wherefore 
also they have the greatest honour; others he has made 
of silver, to 1* mrdbaries; others again who arc to be 
husbandmen ami craftsmen he lias composed of brass 
and iron, and tho specie* will generally l>e preserved in 
the children. Rut as all are of the same original stock, 
a golden parent will sometimes ha'e a silver son, or a 
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silver parent a golden son. And God proclaims as a first 
principle to the rulers, and above all else, that there is 
nothing which they should so anxiously guard, or of 
which they are to be such good guardians, as of the 
purity of the race. They should observe what elements 
mingle in their offspring; for if the son of a golden or 
silver parent has an admixture of brass and iron, then 
nature orders a transposition of ranks, and the eye of 
the ruler must not he pitiful towards the child because 
he has to descend in the scale and become a husband- 
man or artisan, just as there may be sons of artisans who 
having an admixture of gold or silver in them are raised 
to honour, and become guardians or auxiliaries. For an 
oracle says that when a man of brass or iron guards the 
State, it will be destroyed. Such is the tale; is there any 
possibility of making our citizens believe in it? 

Not in the present generation, he replied; there is 
no way of accomplishing this; but their sons may be 
made to believe in the tale, and their sons’ sons, and 
posterity after them. 

I see the difficulty, I replied; yet the fostering of such 
a belief will make them care more for the city and for 
one another. Enough, however, of the fiction, which 
may now fly abroad upon the wings of rumour, while we 
arm our earth-born heroes, and lead them forth under 
the command of their rulers. Let them look round and 
select a spot whence they can best suppress insurrection, 
if any prove refractory within, and also defend them- 
selves against enemies, who like wolves may come down 
on the fold from without; there let them encamp, and 
when they base encamped, let them sacrifice to the 
proper Gods and prepare their dwellings. 

Just so, he said. 

And their dwellings must be such as will shield them 
against the cold of winter and the heat of summer. 
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I suppose that you mean houses, he replied. 

Yes, I said; but they must be the houses of soldiers, 
and not of shopkeepers. 

What is the difference? he said. 

That I will endeavour to explain, I replied. To keep 
watch-dogs, who, from want of discipline or hunger, or 
some evil habit or other, would turn upon the sheep 
and worry them, and behave not like dogs but wolves, 
would be a foul and monstrous thing in a shepherd? 
Truly monstrous, he said. 

And therefore every care must be taken that our aux- 
iliaries, being stronger than our citizens, may not grow 
to be too much for them and become savage tyrants 
instead of friends and allies? 

Yes, great care should be taken. 

And would not a really good education furnish the 
best safeguard? 

But they are well-educated already, he replied. 

I cannot be so confident, my dear Glaucon, I said; 
I am much more certain that they ought to be, and that 
true education, whatever that may be, will have the 
greatest tendency to civilize and humanize them in their 
relations to one another, and to those who are under 
their protection. 

Very true, he replied. 

And not only their education, but their habitations, 
and all that belongs to them, should be such as will 
neither impair their virtue as guardians, nor tempt them 
to prey upon the other citizens. Any man of sense must 
acknowledge that. 

He must 

Then let us consider what will be their way of bfe, 
if they are to realize our idea of them. In the first place, 
none of them should have any property of his own be- 
yond what is absolutely necessary, neither should they 
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have a private bouse or store closed against any one who 
has a mind to enter; their provisions should be only such 
as are required by trained warriors, who are men of tem- 
perance and courage; they should agree to receive from 
the citizens a fixed rate of pay, enough to meet the ex- 
penses of the year and no more; and they will go to mess 
and live together like soldiers in a camp. Gold and silver 
\ve wall tell them that they have from God; the dinner 
metal is within them, and they have therefore no need 
of the dross which is current among men, and ought 
not to pollute the divine by any such earthly admixture; 
for that commoner metal has been the source of many 
unholy deeds, but their own is undefiled. And they alone 
of all the citizens may not touch or handle silver or gold, 
or be under the same roof with them, or wear them, or 
drink from, them. And this will be their salvation, and 
they will be the saviours of the State. But should they 
ever acquire homes or lands or moneys of their own, 
they will become housekeepers and husbandmen instead 
of guardians, enemies and tyrants instead of allies of the 
other citizens; hating and being hated, plotting and be- 
ing plotted against, they nail pass their whole life in 
much greater terror of internal than of external enemies, 
and the hour of ruin, both to themselves and to the rest 
of the State, will be at hand. For all which reasons may 
we not say that thus shall our State be ordered, and that 
these shall be the regulations appointed by us for our 
guardians concerning their houses and all other matters? 

Yes, said Glaucon. 
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H EBE Adeimantus interposed a question: How 
would you answer, Socrates, said he, if a person 
were to say that you are making 1 these people miserable, 
and that they axe the cause of their own unhappiness; 
the city in fact belongs to them, but they are none the 
better for it; whereas other men acquire lands, and build 
large and handsome houses, and have everything hand- 
some about them, offering sacrifices to the gods on their 
own account, and practising hospitality; moreover, as 
you were saying just now, they have gold and silver, 
and all that is usual among the favourites of fortune; 
but our poor citizens are no better than mercenaries 
who are quartered in the city and are always mounting 
guard? 

Yes, I said; and you may add that they are only fed, 
and not paid in addition to their food, like other men; 
and therefore they cannot, if they would, take a journey 
of pleasure; they have no money to spend on a mistress 
or any other luxurious fancy, which, as the world goes, 
is thought to be happiness; and many other accusations 
of the same nature might be added. 

But, said he, let us suppose all this to be included in 
the charge. 

You mean to ask, I said, what will be our answer?’ 
Yes. 

If we proceed along the old path, my belief, I said, 
is that we shall find the answer. And our answer will 
be that, even as they are, our guardians may very likely 
* Or, “that (at their own goad you *re making these people muet- 
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be the happiest of men; but that our aim in founding 
the State was not the disproportionate happiness of any 
one class, but the greatest happiness of the whole; we 
thought that in a State which is ordered with a slew 
to the good of the whole we should be most likely to 
find justice, and in the ill-ordered State injustice: and, 
having found them, we might then decide which of the 
two is the happier. At present, I take it, we are fashion- 
ing the happy State, not piecemeal, or with a view of 
making a few happy citizens, but as a whole; and hy-and- 
by we will proceed to view the opposite kind of State. 
Suppose that we were painting a statue, and some one 
came up to us and said. Why do you not put the most 
beautiful colours on the most beautiful parts of the body 
• — the eyes ought to be purple, but you have made them 
black — to him we might fairly answer, Sir, you would 
not surely have us beautify the eyes to such a degree 
that they are no longer eyes; consider rather whether, 
by giving this and the other features their due propor- 
tion, we make the whole beautiful. And so I say to you, 
do not compel us to assign to the guardians a sort of 
happiness which will make them anything but guard- 
ians; for we too can clothe our husbandmen in royal 
apparel, and set crowns of gold on their heads, and bid 
them till the ground as much as they like, and no more. 
Our potters also might be allowed to repose on couches, 
and feast by the fireside, passing round the winecup, 
while their wheel is conveniently at hand, and working 
at pottery only as much as they like, in this way we 
might make every class happy — and then, as you im- 
agine, the whole State would be happy. But do not put 
this idea into our heads; for, if we listen to you, the 
husbandman will he no longer a husbandman, the pot- 
ter will cease to be a potter, and no one will have the 
character of any distinct class in the State. Now this is 
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not of much consequence where the corruption of so- 
ciety, and pretension to be what you are not, is con- 
fined to cobblers, but when the guardians of the taws 
and of the government are only seemingly and not real 
guardians, then see how they turn the State upside 
down; and on the other hand they alone have the power 
of giving order and happiness to the State. We mean 
our guardians to be true saviours and not the destroyers 
of the State, whereas our opponent is thinking of peas- 
ants at a festival, who are enjoying a life of revelry, not 
of citizens who are doing their duty to the State. But, 
if so, we mean different tilings, and he is speaking of 
something which is not a State. And therefore we must 
consider whether in appointing our guardians we would 
look to their greatest happiness individually, or whether 
this principle of happiness does not rather reside in the 
State os a whole. But if the latter be the truth, then the 
guardians and auxiliaries, and ail others equally with 
them, must be compelled or induced to do their own 
work in the best way. And thus the whole State will 
grow up in a noble order, and the several classes will 
receive the proportion of happiness which nature assigns 
to them. 

1 think that you are quite right, 

I wonder whether you will agree with another remark 
which occurs to me. 

What may that be? 

There seem to he two causes of the deterioration of 
the arts. 

What are they? 

Wealth. I said, and poverty. 

How do they act? 

The process is as follows: When a potter becomes 
rich, will he, think you, any longer take the same pains 
with lus art? 
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Certainly not 

He will grow more and more indolent and careless? 

Very free. 

And the result will be that he becomes a worse potter? 

Yes; he greatly deteriorates. 

But, on the other hand, if he has no money, and can- 
not provide himself with tools or instruments, he will 
not work equally well himself, nor will he teach his sons 
or apprentices to work equally well. 

Certainly not. 

Then, under the influence either of poverty or of 
wealth, workmen and their work are equally liable to 
degenerate? 

That is evident 

Here, then, is a discovery of new evils, I said, against 
which the guardians will have to watch, or they will 
creep into the city unobserved. 

What evils? 

Wealth, I said, and poverty; the one is the parent of 
luxury and indolence, and the other of meanness and 
viciousness, and both of discontent. 

That is very true, he replied; but still I should like to 
know, Socrates, how our city will be able to go to war, 
especially against an enemy who is rich and powerful, 
if deprived of the sinews of war. 

There would certainly be a difficulty, I replied, in 
going to war with one such enemy; but there is no diffi- 
culty where there are two of them. 

How so? he asked. 

In the Erst place, I said, if we have to fight, our side 
will be trained warriors fighting against an army of rich 
men. 

That is true, he said. 

And do you not suppose, Adeimantus, that a single 
boxer who was perfect in his art Would easily be a match 
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for two stout and well-to-do gentlemen who were not 
boxers? 

Hardly, if they came upon him at once. 

What, not, I said, if he were able to run away and 
then turn and strike at the one who first came up? And 
supposing he were to do this several times under the 
heat of a scorching sun, might he not, being an expert, 
overturn more than one stout personage? 

Certainly, he said, there would be nothing wonderful 
in that. 

And yet rich men probably have a greater superiority 
in file science and practise of boxing than they have in 
military qualities. 

Likely enough. 

Then we may assume that our athletes will be able 
to fight with two or three times their own number? 

I agree with you, for 1 think you right. 

And suppose that, before engaging, our citizens send 
an embassy to one of the two cities, telling them what 
is the truth: Silver and gold we neither have nor are 
permitted to have, but you may; do you therefore come 
and help us in war, and take the spoils of the other city: 
Who, on hearing these words, would choose to fight 
against lean wiry dogs, rather than, with the dogs on 
their side, against fat and tender sheep? 

That is not likely; and yet there might be a danger to 
the poor State if the wealth of many States were to be 
gathered into one. 

But how simple of you to use the term State at all 
of any but our own! 

Why so? 

You ought to speak of other States in the plural num- 
ber; not one of them is a city, but many cities, as they 
say in the game. For indeed any city, however small, is 
in fact divided into two, one the city of the poor, the 
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other of the rich; these are at war with one another; 
and in either there are many smaller divisions, and you 
would be altogether beside the mark if you treated them 
all as a single State. But if you deal with them as many, 
and give the wealth or power or persons of the one to 
the others, you will always have a great many friends 
and not many enemies. And your State, while the wise 
order which has now been prescribed continues to pre- 
vail in her, will be the greatest of States, I do not mean 
to say in reputation or appearance, but in deed and 
truth, though she number not more than a thousand 
defenders. A single State which is her equal you will 
hardly find, either among Hellenes or barbarians, though 
many that appear to be as great and many times greater. 

That is most true, he said. 

And what, I said, will be the best limit for our rulers 
to fix when they are considering the size of the State 
and the amount of territory which they are to include, 
and beyond which they will not go? 

What limit would you propose? 

I would allow the State to increase so far as is con- 
sistent with unity; that, I think, is the proper limit. 

Very good, he said. 

Here then, I said, is another order which will have to 
be conveyed to our guardians: Let our city be accounted 
neither large nor small, but one and self-sufficing. 

And surely, said he, this is not a very severe order 
which we impose upon them. 

And the other, said I, of which vve were speaking 
before is lighter still, — I mean the duty of degrading 
the offspring of the guardians when inferior, and of 
elevating into the rank of guardians the offspring of the 
lower classes, when naturally superior. The intention 
was, that, in the case of the citizens generally, each indi- 
vidual should be put to the use for which nature in- 
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tended him, one to one work, and then every roan would 
do his own business, and be one and not many; and so 
the whole city would be one and not many. 

Yes, he said; that is not so difficult. 

The regulations which we are prescribing, my good 
Adeimantus, are not, as might be supposed, a number 
of great principles, but trifles all, if care be taken, as 
the saying is, of the one great thing, — a thing, however, 
which I would rather cal], not, great, but sufficient for 
our purpose. 

What may that be? he asked. 

Education, I said, and nurture: If our citizens are 
well educated, and grow into sensible men, they will 
easily see their way through all these, as well as other 
matters which I omit; such, for example, as marriage, 
the possession of women and the procreation of chil- 
dren, which will all follow the general principle that 
friends have all things in common, as the proverb says. 
That will be the best way of settling them. 

Also, I said, the State, if once started well, moves 
with accumulating force like a wheel. For good nurture 
and education implant good constitutions, and these 
good constitutions taking root in a good education im- 
prove more and more, and this improvement affects the 
breed in man as in other animals. 

Very possibly, he said. 

Then to sum up: This is the point to which, above 
all, the attention of our rulers should be directed, — that 
music and gymnastic be preserved in them original form, 
aDd no innovation made. They must do their utmost to 
maintain them intact. And when any one says that man- 
kind most regard 

“The newest song which the singers have," * 

*04 i. jyj 
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they will be afraid that he may be praising, not new 
songs, but a new land o£ song; and this ought not to be 
praised, or conceived to be the meaning of the poet; 
for any musical innovation is full of danger to the whole 
State, and ought to be prohibited. So Damon tells me, 
and I can quite beKeve him; — he says that when modes 
of music change, the fundamental laws of the State al- 
ways change with them. 

Yes, said Adeimantus; and you may add my suffrage 
to Damon’s and your own. 

Then, Z said, our guardians must lay the foundations 
of their fortress in music? 

Yes, he said; the lawlessness of which you speak too 
easily steals in. 

Yes, I replied, in the form of amusement; and at Brst 
sight it appears harmless. 

Why, yes, he said, and there is no harm; were it not 
that little by little this spirit of licence, finding a home, 
imperceptibly penetrates into manners and customs; 
whence, issuing with greater force, it invades contracts 
between man and man, and from contracts goes on to 
laws and constitutions, in utter recklessness, ending at 
last, Socrates, by an overthrow of all rights, private as 
well as public. 

Is that true? I said. 

That is my belief, he replied. 

Then, as I was saying, our youth should be trained 
from the first in a stricter system, for if amusements be- 
come lawless, and the youths themselves become law- 
less, they can never grow up into well-conducted and 
virtuous citizens. 

Very true, he said. 

And when they have made a good beginning in play, 
and by the help of music have gained the liabit of good 
order, then this habit of order. In a manner how unlike 
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the lawless play of the others! will accompany them in 
all their actions and be a principle of growth to them, 
and if there be any fallen places in the State will raise 
them up again. 

Very true, he said. 

Thus educated, they will invent for themselves any 
lesser rules which their predecessors have altogether 
neglected.' 

What do you mean? 

I mean such things as these: — when the young are 
to he silent before their elders; how they are to show 
respect to them by standing and making them sit; what 
honour is due to parents, what garments or shoes 
are to he wom, the mode of dressing the hair; deport- 
ment and manners in general. You would agree with 

me? 

Yes. 

But there is, l think, small wisdom in legislating 
about such matters, — I doubt if it is ever done, nor are 
any precise written enactments about them ldcely to be 
lasting. 

Impossible. 

It would seem, Adeunantus, that the direction in 
which education starts a man, will determine his future 
life. Does not like always attract like? 

To be sure. 

Until some one rare and grand result is reached which 
may be good, and may be the reverse of good? 

That is not to be denied. 

And for this reason, I said, I shall not attempt to 
legislate further about them. 

Naturally enough, he replied. 

Well, and about the business of the agora, and the or- 
dinary dealings between man and man, or again about 
agreements with artisans, about insult and injury, or the 
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commencement of actions, and the appointment of 
juries, what would you say? there may also arise ques- 
tions about any impositions and extractions of market 
and harbour dues which may be required, and in gen- 
eral about the regulations of markets, police, harbours, 
and the like. But, oh heavens! shall we condescend to 
legislate on any of these particulars? 1 

I think, he said, that there is no need to impose law's 
about them on good men; what regulations are neces- 
sary they will find out soon enough for themselves. 

Yes, I said, my friend, if God will only preserve to 
them the laws which we have given them. 

And without divine help, said Adeimantus, they will 
go on for ever making and mending their laws and 
their lives in the hope of attaining perfection. 

You would compare them, I said, to those invalids 
who, having no self-restraint, will not leave off their 
habits of intemperance? 

Exactly. 

Yes, I said; and what a delightful life they lead! they 
are always doctoring and increasing and complicating 
their disorders, and always fancying that they will be 
cured by any nostrum which anybody advises them to 

try. 

Such cases are very common, he said, with invalids 
.of this sort. . 

Yes, I replied; and the charming thing is tliat they 
deem him their worst enemy who tells them the truth, 
which is simply that, unless they give up eating and 
drinking and wenching and idling, neither drug nor 
cautery nor spell nor amulet nor any other remedy will 
avail. 

Charming! he replied. I see nothing charming in 
going Into a passion with a mao who tells you what is 
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These gentlemen, I said, do not seem to be in your 
good graces. 

Assuredly not. 

Nor would you praise the behaviour of States which 
act hke the men whom I was just now describing. For 
are there not ill-ordered States in which the citizens are 
forbidden under pain of death to alter the constitution; 
and yet he who most sweetly courts those who live 
under tins regime and indulges them and fawns upon 
them and is skilful in anticipating and gratifying their 
humours is held to be a great and good statesman— do 
not these States resemble the persons whom I was de- 
scribing? 

Yes, he said; the States are as bad as the men; and I 
am very far from praising them. 

But do you not admire, I said, the coolness and dex- 
terity of these ready ministers of political corruption? 

Yes, he said, I do; hut not of all of them, for there are 
some whom the applause of the multitude has deluded 
into the belief that they are really statesmen, and these 
are not much to be admired. 

What do you mean? I said; you should have more feel- 
ing for them. When a man cannot measure, and a great 
many others who cannot measure declare that he is four 
cubits high, can he help believing what they say? 

Nay, he said, certainly not in that case. 

Well, then, do not he angry with them, for are they 
not as good as a play, trying their hand at paltry re- 
forms such as I was describing; they are always fancy- 
ing that by legislation they will make an end of frauds 
in contracts, and the other rascalities which I was men- 
tioning, not knowing that they are in reality cutting off 
the heads of a hydra? 

Yes, he said, that is just what they are doing. 

I conceive, I said, that the true legislator will not 
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I do not deny that I said so; and as you remind me, 
I will be as good as my word; but you must join. 

We will, he replied. 

Well, then, I hope to make the discovery in this way: 
I mean to begin with the assumption that our State, il 
rightly ordered, is perfect. 

That is most certain. 

And being perfect, is therefore wise and valiant and 
temperate and just. 

That is likewise clear. 

And whichever of these qualities we find in the State, 
the one which is not found will be the residue? 

Very good. 

If there were four filings, and we were searching for 
one of them, wherever it might be, the one sought for 
might be known to us from the first, and there would 
he no further trouble; or we might know the other three 
first, and then the fourth, would clearly be the one left, 
Very true, he said. 

And is not a similar method to be pursued about the 
virtues, which are also four in number? 

Clearly. 

First among the virtues found in the State, wisdom 
comes into view, and in this I detect a certain peculi- 
arity. 

What is that? 

The State which we have been describing is said to 
he wise as being good in counsel? 

Veiy true. 

And good counsel is clearly a land of knowledge, for 
not by ignorance, but by knowledge, do men counsel 
well? 

Clearly. 

And the kinds of knowledge in a State are many and 
diverse? 
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Of course. 

There is the knowledge of ihc carpenter; but is that 
the sort of knowledge which gives a city the title of 
and good In counsel? 

Certainly not; tlut would only give a city the repu- 
tation of skill in carpentering. 

Then a dty is not to bo called wise because pos- 
sessing a knowledge which counsels for the best about 
wooden implements? 

Certainly not. 

Nor by reason of a knowledge which advise# about 
brazen pots, I said, nor as possessing any other similar 
knowledge? 

Not by reason of any of them, he said. 

Nor yet by reason of a knowledge which cultivates 
the earth; that would give the dty the name c>f °S n ' 
cultural? 

Yes. 

Well, I said, and is there any knowledge in our 
cently-foundcd State among any of the dtizens which 
advises; not about any particular tiling in the State. k ut 
about the whole, and considers how a State can best 
deal with itself and with other States? 

There certainly is. 

And what is this knowledge, and among who<n is it 
found? I asked. 

It is the knowledge of the guardians, he replied, and 
is found among those w’hom we were just now describ- 
ing as perfect guardians. 

And what is the name which the city derives from 
the possession o£ this sort of knowledge? 

The name of good in counsel and truly wise. 

And will there be in our city more of thes^ true 
guardians or more smiths? 

The smiths, he replied, will be far more numerous. 
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Will not the guardians be the smallest of all the 
classes who receive a name from the profession of some 
land of knowledge? 

Much the smallest. 

And so by reason of the smallest part or class, and of 
the knowledge which resides in this presiding and rul- 
ing part of itself, the whole State, being thus consti- 
tuted according to nature, will be wise; and this, which 
has the only knowledge worthy to be called wisdom, 
has been ordained by nature to be of all classes the 
least. 

Most true. 

Thus, then, I said, the nature and place in the State 
of one of the four virtues has somehow or other been 
discovered. 

And, in my humble opinion, very satisfactorily dis- 
covered, he replied. 

Again, I said, there is no difficulty in seeing the na- 
ture of courage, and in what part that quality resides 
which gives the name of courageous to the State. 

How do you mean? 

why, I said, every one who calls any State courageous 
or cowardly, will be thinking of the part which fights 
and goes out to war on the State’s behalf. 

No one, he replied, would ever think of any other. 

The rest of the citizens may be courageous or may 
be cowardly, but their courage or cowardice will not, as 
I conceive, have the effect of making the city either the 
one or the other. 

Certainly not. 

The city will be courageous in virtue of a portion of 
herself which preserves under all circumstances that 
opinion about die nature of things to be feared and not 
to be feared in which our legislator educated them; and 
this is what you term courage. 
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I should like to hear what you are saying once more, 
for I do not think that I perfectly understand you, 

I mean that courage is a land of salvation. 

Salvation of what? 

Of the opinion respecting things to be feared, what 
they are and of what nature, which the law implants 
through education; and I mean by the words "under all 
circumstances” to intimate that in pleasure or in pain, 
or under the influence of desire or fear, a man preserves, 
and does not lose this opinion. Shall I give you an illus- 
tration? 

If you please. 

You know, I said, that dyers, when they want to dye 
wool for making the true sea-purple, begin by selecting 
their white colour first; this they prepare and dress with 
much care and pains, in order that the white ground 
may take the purple hue in full perfection. The dyeing 
then proceeds; and whatever is dyed in this manner be- 
comes a fast colour, and no washing either with lyes or 
without them can take away the bloom. But, when the 
ground has not been duly prepared, you will have no- 
ticed how poor is the look either of purple or of any 
other colour. 

Yes, he said; I know that they have a washed-out and 
ridiculous appearance. 

Then now, I said, you nail understand what our ob- 
ject was in selecting our soldiers, and educating them 
in music and gymnastic; we were contriving influences 
which would prepare them to take the dye of the laws 
in perfection, and the colour of their opinion about dan- 
gers and of every other opinion was to be indelibly fixed 
by their nurture and training, not to be washed away 
by such potent lyes as pleasure — mightier agent far in 
washing the soul than any soda or lye; or by sorrow, 
fear, and desire, the mightiest of all other solvents. And 
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this sort of universal saving power of true opinion in 
conformity with law about real and false dangers I call 
and maintain to be courage, unless you disagree. 

But I agree, lie replied; for I suppose that you mean 
to exclude mere uninstructed courage, such as that of a 
wild beast or of a slave — this, in your opinion, is not 
the courage which the law ordains, and ought to have 
another name. 

Most certainly. 

Then I may infer courage to be such as you describe? 

Why, yes, said I, you may, and if you add the words 
“of a citizen,” you will not be far wrong; — hereafter, if 
you like, we Will carry the examination further, but at 
present we are seeking not for courage but justice; and 
for the purpose of our enquiry we have said enough. 

You are right, he replied. 

Two virtues remain to be discovered in the State — 
first temperance, and then justice which is the end of 
our search. 

Very true. 

Now, can we find justice without troubling ourselves 
about temperance? 

I do not know how that can be accomplished, he said, 
nor do I desire that justice should be brought to light 
and temperance lost sight of, and therefore I wish that 
you would do me the favour of considering temperance 
first. 

Certainly, I replied, I should not be justified in re- 
fusing your request. 

Then consider, he said. 

Yes, 1 replied, I will; and as far as I can at present 
see, the virtue of temperance has more of the nature 
of harmony and symphony than the preceding. 

How so? he asked. 

Temperance, I replied, is the ordering or controlling 
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of certain pleasures and desires; tin’s is curiously enough 
implied in the saying of “a man being his own master"; 
and other traces of the same notion may be found in 
language. 

No doubt, be said. 

There is something ridiculous in the expression “mas- 
ter of himself” ; for the master is also the servant and 
the servant the master; and in all these modes of speak- 
ing the same person is denoted. 

Certainly. 

The meaning is, I believe, that in the human soul 
there is a better and also a worse principle; and when 
the better has the worse under control* then a man is 
said to be master of himself; and this is a term of praise: 
but when, owing to evil education or association, the 
better principle, which is also the smaller, is over- 
whelmed by the greater mass of the worse — in this case 
he is blamed and is called the slave of self and un- 
principled. 

Yes, there is reason in that 

And now, I said, look at our newly-created State, and 
there you will find one of these two conditions realized; 
for the State, as you will acknowledge, may be justly 
called master of itself, if the words "temperance” and 
“self-mastery” truly express the rule of the better part 
over the worse. 

Yes, he said, I see that what you say is true. 

Let me further note that the manifold and complex 
pleasures and desires and pains are generally found in 
children and women and servants, and in the freemen 
so called who are of the lowest and more numerous class. 

Certainly, he said. 

Whereas the simple and moderate desires which fol- 
low reason, and are under the guidance of mind and 
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ment of the naturally superior and inferior, as to the 

right to rule of either, both in States and individuals. 

I entirely agree with you. 

And so, I said, we may consider three out of the four 
virtues to have been discovered in our State. The last 
of those qualities which make a State virtuous must be 
justice, if we only knew what that was. 

The inference is obvious. 

The time then has arrived, Glaucon, when, like hunts- 
men, we should surround the cover, and look sharp that 
justice does not steal away, and pass out of sight and 
escape us; for beyond a doubt she is somewhere in this 
country: watch therefore and strive to catch a sight of 
her, and if you see her first, let me know. 

Would that I could! but you should regard me rather 
as a follower who has just eyes enough to see what you 
show him — that is about as much as I am good for. 

Offer up a prayer with me and follow. 

1 will, but you must show me the way. 

Here is no path, I said, and the wood is dark and 
perplexing; still we must push on. 

Let us push on. 

Here I saw something: Halloo! I said, I begin to per- 
ceive a track, and I believe that the quarry will not 
escape. 

Good news, he said. 

Truly, I said, we are stupid fellows. 

Why so? 

Why, my good sir, at the beginning of our enquiry, 
ages ago, there was justice tumbling out at our feet, 
and we never saw* her; nothing could be more ridiculous. 
Like people who go about looking for what they have in 
their hands — that was the way with us — we looked not 
at what we were seeking, but at what was far off in the 
distance; and therefore, I suppose, we missed her. 
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dangers, or wisdom and watchfulness in the rulers, or 
whether this other which I am mentioning, and which 
is found in children and women, slave and freeman, 
artisan, ruler, subject, — the quality, I mean, of every 
one doing his own work, and not being a busybody, 
would claim the palm — the question is not so easily an- 
swered. 

Certainly, he replied, there would be a difficulty in 
saying which. 

Then the power of each individual in the State to do 
his own w’ork appears to compete with the other politi- 
cal virtues, wisdom, temperance, courage. 

Yes, he said. 

And the virtue which enters into this competition is 
justice? 

Exactly. 

Let us look at the question from another point of 
view: Are not the rulers in a State those to whom you 
would entrust the office of determining suits at law? 

Certainly. 

And are suits decided on any other ground but that a 
man may neither take what is another’s, nor be deprived 
of what is his own 5 

Yes, that is their principle. 

Which is a just principle? 

Yes. 

Then on this -view also justice will be admitted to be 
the having and doing what is a man’s own, and belongs 
to him? 

Very true. 

Think, now, and say whether you agree with me or 
not. Suppose a carpenter to be doing the business of a 
cobbler, or a cobbler of a carpenter; and suppose them 
to exchange their implements or their duties, or the same 
person to he doing the work of both, or whatever he 
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the change; do you think that any great harm would re- 
sult to the State? 

Not much. 

But when the cobbler or any other man whom nature 
designed to be a trader, having his heart lifted up by 
wealth or strength or the number of his followers, or any 
like advantage, attempts to force his way into the class 
of warriors, or a warrior into that of legislators and 
guardians, for which he is unfitted, and either to take 
the implements or die duties of the other; or when one 
man is trader, legislator, and warrior all in one, then I 
think you will agree with me In saying that this inter- 
change and this meddling of one with another is the 
*uin of the State. 

Most true. 

Seeing then, I said, that there are three distinct clas- 
ses, any meddling of one with another, or the change of 
one into another, is the greatest harm to the State, and 
may be most justly termed evil-doing? 

Precisely. 

And the greatest degree of evil-doing to one's own 
city would be termed by you injustice? 

Certainly. 

This then is injustice; and on the other hand when 
the trader, the auxiliary, and the guardian each do their 
own business, that is justice, and will make the city just. 

1 agree with you. 

We w ill not, I said, be over-positive as yet, but if, on 
trial, this conception of justice be verified in the in- 
dividual as well as in the State, there w ill be no longer 
any room for doubt, if it be not verified, we must have 
a fresh enquiry. First let us complete the old im estiga- 
tion, which we began, as you remember, under the im- 
pression that, if wc could previously examine justice on 
the larger scale, there would be less difficulty In discern- 
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dangers, or wisdom and watchfulness in the rulers, or 
whether this other which I am mentioning, and which 
is found in children and women, slave and freeman, 
artisan, ruler, subject, — the quality, I mean, of every 
one doing his own work, and not being a busybody, 
would claim the palm — the question is not so easily an- 
swered. 

Certainly, he replied, there would be a difficulty in 
saying which. 

Then the power of each individual in the State to do 
his own work appears to compete with the other politi- 
cal virtues, wisdom, temperance, courage. 

Yes, he said. 

And the virtue which enters into this competition is 
justice? 

Exactly. 

Let us look at the question from another point of 
view: Are not the rulers in a State those to whom you 
would entrust the office of determining suits at law? 

Certainly. 

And are suits decided on any other ground but that a 
man may neither take what is another’s, nor be deprived 
of what is his own? 

Yes; that is their principle. 

Which is a just principle'* 

Yes. 

Then on this view also justice will be admitted to be 
the having and doing what is a man’s own, and belongs 
to him? 

Very true. 

Think, now, and say whether you agree with me or 
not. Suppose a carpenter to be doing the business of a 
cobbler, or a cobbler of a carpenter; and suppose them 
to exchange their implements or their duties, or the same 
person to be doing the work of both, or whatever be 
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dangers, or wisdom and watchfulness in the rulers, or 
whether this other which I am mentioning, and which 
is found in children and women, slave and freeman, 
artisan, ruler, subject, — the quality, I mean, of every 
one doing his own work, and not being a busybody, 
would claim the palm — the question is not so easily an- 
swered. 

Certainly, he replied, there would be a difficulty in 
saying which. 

Then the power of each individual in the State to do 
his own work appears to compete with the other politi- 
cal virtues, wisdom, temperance, courage. 

Yes, he said. 

And the virtue which enters into this competition is 
justice? 

Exactly. 

Let us look at the question from another point of 
view: Are not the rulers in a State those to whom you 
would entrust the office of determining suits at law? 

Certainly. 

And are suits decided on any other ground but that a 
man may neither take what is another’s, nor be deprived 
of what is his own? 

Yes, that is their principle. 

Which is a just principle? 

Yes. 

Then on this view also justice will be admitted to be 
the having and domg what is a man’s own, and belongs 
to him? 

Veiy true. 

Think, now, and say whether you agree with me or 
not. Suppose a carpenter to be doing the business of a 
cobbler, or a cobbler of a carpenter; and suppose them 
to exchange their implements or their duties, or the same 
person to be doing the work of both, or whatever be 
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the change; do you think that any great harm would re- 
sult to the State? 

Not much. 

But when the cobbler or any other man whom nature 
designed to be a trader, having his heart lilted up by 
wealth or strength or the number of his followers, or any 
like advantage, attempts to force his way into the class 
of warriors, or a warrior into that of legislators and 
guardians, lor which he is unfitted, and either to take 
die implements or the duties of the other; or when one 
man is trader, legislator, and warrior all in one, then. I 
think you will agree with me in saying that this inter- 
change and this meddling of one with another is the 
ruin of the State. 

Most true. 

Seeing then, I said, that there are three distinct clas- 
ses, any meddling of one with another, or the change of 
one into another, is the greatest harm to the State, and 
may be most justly termed evil-doing? 

Precisely, 

And the greatest degree of evil-doing to one’s own 
city would be termed by you injustice? 

Certainly, 

This then is injustice; and on the other hand when 
the trader, the auxiliary, and the guardian each do their 
own business, that is justice, and will make the city just. 
I agree with you. 

We will not, I said, be over-positive as yet; but if, on 
Wal, this conception of jusbce be verified in the in- 
dividual as well as in the State, there will be no longer 
an y room for doubt, if it be not verified, we must have 
a rest enquiry. First let us complete the old investiga- 
u, which w e began, as you remember, under the im- 
pression that, if w e could previously examine justice on 
e ger scale, there would be less difficulty in discern- 
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ing her in the individual. That huger example appeared 
to be the State, and accordingly we constructed as good 
a one as we could, knowing well that in the good State 
justice would be found. Let the discovery which we 
made be now applied to the individual — if they agree, 
we shall be satisfied; or, if there he a difference in the 
individual, we will come back to the State and have 
another trial of the theory. The friction of the two when 
rubbed together may possibly strike a light in which 
justice will shine forth, and the vision which is then re- 
vealed we will fix in our souls. 

That will be in regular course; let ns do as you 
say. 

I proceeded to ask: When two things, a greater and 
less, are called by the same name, are they like or unlike 
in so far as they are called the same? 

Like, he replied. 

The just man then, if we regard the idea of justice 
only, will be like the just State? 

He will 

S And a State was thought by us to be just uhen the 
'three classes in the State severally did their own busi- 
ness; and also thought to be temperate and valiant and 
wise by reason of certain other affections and qualities 
of these same classes? 

True, he said. 

And so of the individual; we may assume that he has 
the same three principles in his own soul which are 
found in the State; and he may be rightly described in 
the same terms, because he is affected in the same man- 
ner? 

Certainly, he said. 

Once more then, O my friend, we have alighted upon 
an easy question — whether the soul has these three prin- 
ciples or not? 
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Then let us now try and determine whether they are 
the same or different 

How can we? he ashed, 

I replied as follows: The same thing clearly cannot 
act or be acted upon in the same part or in relation to 
the same thing at the same time, in contrary ways; and 
therefore whenever this contradiction occurs in things 
apparently the same, we know that they are really not 
the same, but different. 

Good. 

For example, I said, can the same thing be at rest 
and in motion at the same time in the same part? 

Impossible. 

Still, I said, let us have a more precise statement of 
terms, lest we should hereafter fall out by the way. 
Imagine the case of a man who is standing and also 
moving his hands and his bead, and suppose a person 
to say that one and the same person is in motion and 
at rest at the same moment — to such a mode of speech 
we should object, and should rather say that one part of 
| him is in motion while another is at rest 

Very true. 

And suppose the objector to refine still further, and 
to draw the nice distinction that not only parts of tops, 
but whole tops, when they spin round with their pegs 
fixed on the spot, are at rest and in motion at the same 
time (and he may say the same of anything which re- 
volves in the same spot), his objection would not be 
admitted by us, because in such cases things are not at 
rest and in motion in the same parts of themselves; we 
should rather say that they have both an axis and a cir- 
cumference; and that the axis stands still, for there is 
no deviation from the perpendicular; and that the cir- 
cumference goes round. Cut if, while revolving, the axis 
inclines either to the right or left, forwards or back- 
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wards, then in no point of view can they be at rest. 

That is the correct mode of describing them, he re- 
plied. 

Then none of these objections will confuse us, or in- 
cline us to believe that the same thing at the same time, 
in the same part or in relation to the same thing, can 
act or be acted upon in contrary ways. 

Certainly not, according to my way of thinking. 

Yet, I said, that we may not be compelled to examine 
all such objections, and prove at length that they are 
untrue, let us assume their absurdity, and go forward 
on the understanding that hereafter, if this assumption 
turn out to be untrue, all the consequences which follow 
shall be withdrawn. 

Yes, he said, that will be the best way. 

Well, I said, would you not allow that assent and dis- 
sent, desire and aversion, attraction and repulsion, are 
all of them opposites, whether they are regarded as ac- 
tive or passive (for that makes no difference in the fact 
of their opposition)? 

Yes, he said, they are opposites. 

Well, I said, and hunger and thirst, and the desires 
in general, and again willing and wishing, — all these 
you would refer to the classes already mentioned. You 
would say — would you not? — that the soul of him who 
desires is seeking after the object of his desires, or that 
he is drawing to himself the thing which he wishes to 
possess: or again, when a person wants anything to be 
given him, his mind, longing for the realization of his 
desires, intimates his wish to have it by a nod of assent, 
as if he had been asked a question? 

Very true. 

And what would you say of unwillingness and dislike 
and the absence of desirej should not these be referred 
to the opposite class of repulsion and rejection? 
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Say that relatives may not be disparate, or that the sci- 
ence of health is healthy, or of disease necessarily 
diseased, or that the sciences of good and evil are there- 
fore good and evil; but only that, when the term science 
is no longer used absolutely, but lias a qualified object 
which in this case is the nature of health and disease, 
it becomes defined, and is hence called not merely sci- 
ence, but the science of medicine. 

I quite understand, and I think as you do. 

Would you not say that thirst is one of these essen- 
tially relative terms, having clearly a relation — • 

Yes, thirst is relative to drink. 

And a certain kind of thirst is relative to a certain 
kind of drink; but thirst taken alone is neither of much 
nor little, nor of good nor bad, nor of any particular 
land of drink, but of drink only? 

Certainly. 

Then the soul of the thirsty one, in so far as he is 
tliirsty, desires only drink; for flu's be yearns and tries 
to obtain it? 

That is plain. 

And if you suppose something which pulls a thirsty 
soul away from drink, that must be different from the 
thristy principle which draws him like a beast to drink; 
for, as we were saying, the same thing cannot at the 
same time with the same part of itself act in contrary 
ways about the same. 

Impossible. 

No more than you can say that the hands of tJia 
archer push “"d pull the bow at the same time, but what 
you say 1* that pushes and the other pul Li. 
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And in such a case what is one to say? Would you 
not say that there was something in the soul bidding 
a man to drink, and something else forbidding him, 
which is other and stronger than the principle which 
bids him? 

* I should say so. 

And the forbidding principle is derived from reason, 
and that which bids and attracts proceeds from passion 
and disease? 

Clearly. 

Then we may fairly assume that they are two, and 
that they differ from one another; the one with which a 
man reasons, we may call the rational principle of the 
soul, the other, with which he loves and hungers and 
thirsts and feels the fluttenngs of any other desire, may 
be termed the irrational or appetitive, the ally of sundry 
pleasures and satisfactions? 

Yes, he said, we may fairly assume them to be differ- 
ent. 

Then let us finally determine that there are two prin- 
ciples existing in the soul. And what of passion, or 
Spirit? Is it a third, or akin to one of the preceding? 

I should be inclined to say — akin to desire. 

Well, I said, there is a story which I remember to 
have heard, and in which I put faith The story is, that 
Leontius, the son of Aglaion, coming up one day from 
the Piraeus, under the north wall on the outside, ob- 
served some dead bodies lying on the ground at the 
place of execution. He felt a desire to see them, and also 
a dread and abhorrence of them, for a time he struggled 
and covered his eyes, but at length the desire got the 
better of him, and forcing them open, he ran up to the 
dead bodies, saying. Look, ye wretches, take your fiU of 
the fair sight. 

I ha\c heard the story myself, he said. 
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The moral of the tale is, that anger at times goes to 
Avar Avith desire, as though they Avere two distinct things. 

Yes; that is the meaning, he said. 

And are there not many other cases in Avhich Ave ob- 
serve that Avhen a man’s desires violently prevail over 
his reason, he reviles himself, and is angry at the vio- 
lence Avithin him, and that in this struggle, Avhich is like 
the struggle of factions in a State, Ins spint is on the 
side of his reason; — but for the passionate or spirited 
element to take part Avith the desires when reason de- 
cides that she should not be opposed , 1 is a sort of thing 
Avhich I believe that you never observed occurring in 
yourself, nor, as I should imagine, in any one else? 

Certainly not. 

Suppose that a man thinks he has done a AATong to 
another, the nobler he is the less able is he to feel in- 
dignant at any suffering, such as hunger, or cold, or 
any other pain Avhich the injured person may indict 
upon him — these he deems to be just, and, as I say, his 
anger refuses to be excited by them. 

True, he said. 

But when he thinks that he is the sufferer of the 
wrong, then he boils and chafes, and is on the side of 
Avhat he believes to be justice; and because he suffers 
hunger or cold or other pain he is only the more deter- 
mined to pen evens and conquer. His noble Spirit wall 
not be quelled until he either slays or is slain; Or until 
he hears the voice of the shepherd, that is, reason, bid- 
ding his dog bark no more. 

The illustration is perfect, lie replied; and in our 
State, as we were saying, the auxiliaries were to be 
dogs, and to hear the voice of the rulers, av ho are their 
shepherds. 

1 Reading fiij {tit irrirpirntr. Herat a com mi after itlr- 
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I perceive, 1 said, that you quite understand me; 
there is, however, a further point which I wish you to 
consider. 

What point? 

You remember that passion or spirit appeared at first 
sight to he a kind of desire, but now we should say 
quite the contrary; for in the conflict of the soul spirit 
is arrayed on the side of the rational principle. 

Most assuredly. 

But a further question arises: Is passion different from 
reason also, or only a land of reason; in which latter 
case, instead of three principles in the soul, there will 
only be two, the rational and the concupiscent; or rather, 
as the State was composed of three classes, traders, 
auxiliaries, counsellors, so may there not be in the in- 
dividual soul a third element which is passion or spirit, 
and when not corrupted by bad education is the natu- 
ral auxiliary of reason? 

Yes, he said, there must be a third. 

Yes, I replied, if passion, which has already been 
shown to be different from desire, turn out also to be 
different from reason. 

But that is easily proved: — We may observe even m 
young children that they are full of spirit almost as 
soon as they are bom, whereas some of them never seem 
to attain to the use of reason, and most of them late 
enough. 

Excellent, I said, and you may see passion equally in 
brute animals, which is a further proof of the truth of 
what you are saying. And we may once more appeal to 
the words of Homer, which have been already quoted 
by us, 

"He smote his breast, and thus rebuked his soul’’;’ 
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for in this verse Homer has clearly supposed the power 
which reasons about the better and worse to be dif- 
ferent from the unreasoning anger which is rebuked 
by it. 

Very true, he said. 

And so, after much tossing, we have reached land, 
and are fairly agreed that the same principles which 
exist in the State exist also in the individual, and that 
they are three in number. 

Exactly. 

Must we not then infer that the individual is wise in 
the same way, and in virtue of the same quality which 
makes the State wise? 

Certainly. 

Also that the same quality which constitutes courage 
in. the State constitutes courage in the individual, and 
that both the State and the individual bear the same re- 
lation to all the other virtues? 

Assuredly. 

And the individual will be acknowledged by us to be 
just in the same way in which the State is just? 

That follows of course. 

We cannot but remember that the justice of the State 
consisted in each of the three classes doing the work of 
its own class? 

We are not very likely to have forgotten, he said. 

We must recollect that the individual in whom th*» 
several qualities of his nature do their own work will 
be just, and will do his own work? 

Yes, he said, we must remember that too. 

And ought not the rational principle, which is wise, 
and has the care of the whole soul, to rule, and the 
passionate or spirited principle to be (lie sub/erf and 
ally? 

Certainly. 
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And, as we were saying, the united influence of mu- 
sic and gymnastic will bring them into accord, nerving 
and sustaining the reason with noble words and lessons, 
and moderating and soothing and civilizing the wildness 
of passion by harmony and rhythm? 

Quite true, he said. 

And these hvo, thus nurtured and educated, and hav- 
ing learned truly to know their own functions, will rule 1 
over the concupiscent, which in each of us is the largest 
part of the sou! and by nature most insatiable of gain; 
over this they will keep guard, lest, waxing great and 
strong with die fulness of bodily pleasures, as they are 
termed, the concupiscent soul, no longer confined to 
her own sphere, should attempt to enslave and rule 
those who are not her natural-bom subjects, and over- 
turn the whole life of man? 

Very true, he said. 

Both together will they not be the best defenders of 
the whole soul and the whole body against attacks from 
without; the one counselling, and the other fighting 
under his leader, and courageously executing his com- 
mands and counsels? 

True. 

And he is to be deemed courageous whose spirit re- 
tains in pleasure and m pain the commands of reason 
about what he ought or ought not to fear? 

Right, he replied. 

And him we call wise who has in him that little part 
which rules, and which proclaims these commands, that 
part too being supposed to have a knowledge of what 

1 Reading irpoarariiaftov with Bektei, or, if the reading 
vpaari\tjtTor, which is found in the MSS , be adopted, then the 
nominative must be supplied from the previous sentence "Music 
and gymnastic will place in authority over . . This is very awk- 
ward, and the awkwardness is increased by the necessity of chang- 
ing the subject at vqpjffcrtf*. 
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is for the interest of each of the three parts and of the 

whole? 

Assuredly. 

And would you not say that he is temperate who has 
these same elements in friendly harmony, in whom the 
•one ruling principle of reason, and the two subject ones 
of spirit and desire are equally agreed that reason ought 
to rule, and do not rebel? 

Certainly, he said, that is the true account of tem- 
perance whether in the State or individual 

And surely, I said, we have explained again and 
■again how and by virtue of what quality a man will be 
just 

That is very certain. 

And is justice dimmer in the individual, and is her 
form different, or Is she the same which we found her 
to be in the State? 

There is no difference in my opinion, he said. 

Because, if any doubt is still lingering in our minds, 
a few commonplace instances will satisfy us of the truth 
of what J am saying. 

What sort of instances do you mean? 

If the case is put to us, must we not admit that the 
just State, or the man who is trained in the principles 
of such a State, will be less likely than the unjust to 
make away with a deposit of gold or silver? Would any 
one deny this? 

No one, he replied. 

Will the just man or citizen ever be guilty of sacrilege 
or theft, or treachery either to his friends or to his coun- 
try? 

Never. 

Neither stiff he ever break faith where there luve 
been oaths or agreements? 

Impossible. 
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No one will be less likely to commit adulter)', or to 
dishonour his father and mother, or to fall in his re- 
ligious duties? 

No one. 

And the reason is that each part of him is doing its 
own business, whether in ruling or being ruled? 

Exactly so. 

Are you satisfied then that the quality which makes 
such men and such States is justice, or do you hope to 
discos er some other? 

Not I, indeed. 

Then our dream has been realized; and the suspicion 
which we entertained at the beginning of our work of 
construction, that some divine power must have con- 
ducted us to a primary form of justice, has now been 
verified? 

Yes, certainly. 

And the division of labour which required the car- 
penter and the shoemaker and the rest of the citizens 
to he doing each his own business, and not another's, 
was a shadow of justice, and for that reason it was of 
use? 

Clearly. 

But in reality justice was such as we were describing, 
being concerned however, not with the outward man, 
but with the inward, which is the true self and con- 
cernment of man: for the just man does not permit the 
several elements within him to interfere with one an- 
other, or any of them to do the work of others, — he sets 
in order his own inner life, and is his own master and 
his own law, and at peace with himself; and when he 
has hound together the three principles within him, 
which may be compared to the higher, lower, and mid- 
dle notes of the scale, and the intermediate intervals — 
when he has bound all these together, and is no longer 
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many, but has become one entirely temperate and per- 
fectly adjusted nature, then he proceeds to act, if he 
has to act, whether in a matter of property, or in the 
treatment of the body, or in some affair of politics or 
private business; always thinking and calling that which 
preserves and co-operates with this harmonious condi- 
tion, just and good action, and the knowledge which 
presides over it, wisdom, and that which at any time 
impairs this condition, he will call unjust action, and the 
opinion which presides over it ignorance. 

You have said the exact truth, Socrates. 

Very good; and if we were to affirm that we had dis- 
covered the just man and the just State, and the nature 
of justice in each of them, we should not be telling a 
falsehood? 

Most certainly not. 

May we say so, then? 

Let us say so. 

And now, I said, injustice has to be considered. 

Clearly. 

Must not injustice be a strife which arises among the 
three principles — a meddlesomeness, and interference, 
and rising up of a part of the soul against the whole, an 
assertion of unlawful authority, which is made by a 
rebellious subject against a true prince, of whom he is 
the natural vassal, — what is all this confusion and de- 
lusion but injustice, and intemperance and cowardice 
and ignorance, and every form of vice? 

Exactly so. 

And if the nature of justice and injustice be known, 
then the meaning of acting unjustly and being unjust, 
or, again, of acting justly, will also be perfectly clear? 

What do you mean? he said. 

Why, I said, they are like disease and health; being 
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in the soul just what disease and health are in the body. 

How so? he said. 

Why, I said, that which is healthy causes health, and 
that which is unhealthy causes disease. 

Yes. 

And just actions cause justice, and unjust actions 
cause injustice? 

That is certain. 

And the creation of health is the institution of a natu- 
ral order and government of one by another in the 
parts of the body; and the creation of disease is the 
production of a state of things at variance with this 
natural order? 

True. 

And is not the creation of justice the institution of a 
natural order and government of one by another in the 
parts of the soul, and the creation of injustice the pro- 
duction of a state of things at variance with the natural 
order? 

Exactly so, he said. 

Then virtue is the health and beauty and well-being 
of the soul, and vice the disease and weakness and de- 
formity of the same? 

True. 

And do not good practices lead to virtue, and evil 
practices to vice? 

Assuredly. 

Still our old question of the comparative advantage 
of justice and injustice has not been answered: Which 
is the more profitable, to be just and act justly and prac- 
tise virtue, whether seen or unseen of gods and men, or 
to be unjust and act unjustly, if only unpunished and 
Unreformed? 

In my judgment, Socrates, the question, has now he- 
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came ridiculous. We know that, when the bodily con- 
stitution is gone, life is no longer endurable, though 
pampered with all kinds of meats and drinks, and hav- 
ing all \\ calth and all power; and shall we be told that 
when the very essence of the vital principle is under- 
mined and corrupted, life is still worth having to a man, 
if only he be allowed to do whatever he likes with the 
single exception that he is not to acquire justice and 
virtue, or to escape from injustice and vice; assuming 
them both to be such as we have described? 

Yes, I said, the question is, as you say, ridiculous. 
Still, as we are near the spot at which we may see the 
truth In the clearest manner with our own eyes, let us 
not faint by the way. 

Certainly not, he replied. 

Come up hither, I said, and behold the various forms 
of vice, those of them, I mean, which are w orth looking 
at 

I am following you, he replied: proceed. 

I said. The argument seems to have reached a height 
from which, as from some tower of speculation, a man 
may look down and see that virtue is one, but that the 
forms of vice are innumerable; there being four special 
ones which are deserving of note. 

What do you mean? he said. 

I mean, I replied, that there appear to be as many 
forms of the soul as there are distinct forms of the State. 

How many? 

There are five of the State, and five of the soul, I said. 

What are they? 

The first, I said, is that which we have been describ- 
ing, and which may be said to have two names, mon- 
archy and aristocracy, accordingly as rule is exercised by 
one distinguished man or by many. 

True, he replied. 
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But I regard the two names as describing one form 
only; for whether the government is in the hands of one 
or many, if the governors have been trained in the 
manner which we have supposed, the fundamental laws 
of the State wilt be maintained. 

That is true, he replied. 
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S UCH is the good and true City or State, and the 
good and true man is of the same pattern; and if 
this is right every other is wrong; and the evil is one 
which affects not only the ordering of the State, but also 
the regulation of the individual soul, and is exhibited 
in four forms. 

What are they? he said. 

I was proceeding to tell the order in which the four 
evil forms appeared to me to succeed one another , when 
Polemarchus, who was sitting a little way off, just be- 
yond Adeimantus, began to whisper to him: stretching 
forth his hand, he took hold of the upper part of his 
coat by the shoulder, and drew him towards him, lean- 
ing forward himself so as to be quite close and saying 
Something in his ear, of which I only caught the Words, 
"Shall we let him off, or what shall we do?” 

Certainly not, said Adeimantus, raising his voice. 
Who is it, I said, whom you are refusing to let off? 
You, he said. 

I repeated , 1 AVh y am I especially not to be let off? 
Why, he said, we think that you are lazy, and mean 
to cheat us out of a whole chapter which is a very im- 
portant part of the story; and you fancy that we shall 
not notice your any way of proceeding; as if it were 
self-evident to everybody, that in the matter of women 
and children "friends have all things in common.” 

And was I not right, Adeimantus? 

Yes, he said; but what is right in this particular case 
like everything else, requires to be explained; for com- 
x Reading Iri tyu ehror. 
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munity may be of many kinds. Please, therefore, to say 
■what sort of community you mean. We have been long 
expecting that you would tell us something about the 
family life of your citizens — how they will bring chil- 
dren into the world, and rear them when they have ar- 
rived, and, in general, what is the nature of this com- 
munity of women and children — for we are of opinion 
that die right or wrong management of Such matters 
will have a great and paramount influence on the State 
for good or for evil. And now, since the question is still 
undetermined, and you are taking in hand another State, 
We have resolved, as you heard, not to let you go until 
you give an account of all this. 

To that resolution, said Claucon, you may regard me 
as saying Agreed. 

And without more ado, said Thrasymachus, you may 
consider us all to be equally agreed. 

I said. You know not what you are doing in thus 
assailing me; What an argument are you raising about 
the State! Just as I thought that I had finished, and was 
only too glad that I had laid this question to sleep, and 
was reflecting how fortunate I was in your acceptance 
of what I then said, you ask me to begin again at the 
veiy foundation, ignorant of what a hornet’s nest of 
words you are stirring. Now I foresaw this gathering 
trouble, and avoided it 

For what purpose do you conceive that we have 
come here, said Thrasymachus, — to look for gold, ox to 
hear discourse? 

Yes, but discourse should have a limit 

Yes, Socrates, said Glaucon, and the whole of life 
is the only limit which wise men assign to the hearing 
of such discourses. But never mind about us, take heart 
yourself and answer the question in your own way: 
What sort of community of women and children is this 
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which is to prevail among our guardians? and how shall 
wo manage the period between birth and education, 
which seems to require the greatest care? Tell us how 
these things will be. 

Yes, my simple friend, but the answer is the reverse 
of easy; many more doubts arise about this than about 
our previous conclusions. For the practicability of what 
is said may he doubted; and looted at in another point 
of view, whether the scheme, if ever so practicable, 
would be for the best, is also doubtful. Hence I feel a 
reluctance to approach the subject, lest our aspiration, 
my dear friend, should turn out to be a dream only. 

Fear not, he replied, for your audience will not be 
hard upon you; they are not sceptical or hostile. 

I said: My good friend, I suppose that you mean to 
encourage me fay these words. 

Yes, he said. 

Then let me tell you that you are doing just the re- 
verse; the encouragement which you offer would have 
been all very well had I myself believed that J knew 
what I was talking about: to declare the truth about 
matters of high interest which a man honours and loves 
among wise men who love him need occasion no fear 
or faltering in his mind; but to carry on an argument 
when you are yourself only a hesitating enquirer, which 
is my condition, is a dangerous and slippery thing; and 
the danger is not that I shall be laughed at (of which 
the fear would be childish), but that I shall miss the 
truth where I have most need to be sure of my footing, 
and drag my friends after me in my fall. And I pray 
Nemesis not to visit upon me the words which I am 
going to utter. For I do indeed believe that to be an 
involuntary homicide is a less crime than to be a de- 
ceiver about beauty or goodness or justice in the matter 
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of laws. 1 And tliat is a risk which I would rather run 
among enemies than among friends, and therefore you 
do well to encourage me. 2 

Claucon laughed and said: Well then, Socrates, in 
Case you and your argument do us any serious injury 
you shall be acquitted beforehand of the homicide, and 
shall not be held to be a deceiver; take courage then 
a «d speak. 

Well, I said, the law says that when a man is ac- 
quitted he is free from guilt, and what holds at law 
hold in argument 

Then why should you mind? 

Well, I replied, I suppose that I must retrace my steps 
:md say what I perhaps ought to have said before in 
the proper place. The part of the men has been played 
out and now properly enough comes the turn of the 
women. Of them I will proceed to speak, and the more 
readily since I am invited by you. 

For men bom and educated like our citizens, the 
®dy way, in my opinion, of arriving at a right conclu- 
sion about the possession and use of women and chil- 
dren is to follow the path on which we originally started, 
'vhen we said that the men were to be the guardians 
and watchdogs of the herd. 

True. 

Let us further suppose the birth and education of our 
women to be subject to similar or nearly similar regu- 
lations; then we shall see whether the result accords 
With our design. 

What do you mean? 

What 1 mean may be put into the form of a question, 

Oi, inserting kq! before ro/ilftuv, “a deceiver about beauty or 
goodness or principles of justice or law.” 

Reading Hare ef jte irapafieSti. 
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I said: Arc dogs divided into hes and shes, or do they 
both share equally in hunting and in beeping watch and 
in the other duties of dogs? or do we entrust to the males 
the entire and exclusive care of the Bocks, while we 
leave the females at home, under the idea that the bear- 
ing and suckling their puppies is labour enough for 
them? 

No, he said, they share alike; the only difference be- 
tween them is that the males are stronger and the fe- 
males weaker. 

But can you use different animals for the same pur- 
pose, unless they are bred and fed in the same way? 

You cannot. 

Then, if women are to have the same duties as men, 
they must ha\e the same nurture and education? 

Yes. 

The education which was assigned to the men was 
music and gymnastic. 

Yes. 

Then women must be taught music and gymnastic 
and also the art of war, which they must practise like 
the men? 

That is the inference, I suppose. 

J should rather expect, I said, that several of our pro- 
posals, if they are carried out, being unusual, may ap- 
pear ridiculous. 

No doubt of it. 

Yes, and the most ridiculous thing of all will be the 
sight of women naked in the palaestra, exercising with 
the men, especially when they are no longer young; 
they certainly will not be a vision of beauty, any more 
than the enthusiastic old men who in spite of wrinkles 
and ugliness continue to frequent the gymnasia. 

Yes, indeed, he said: according to present notions 
the proposal would be thought ridiculous. 
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That will be much the best way. 

Shall we false the other side first and begin by argu- 
ing against ourselves? in this manner the adversary’s po- 
sition will not be undefended. 

Why not? he said. 

Then let us put a speech into the mouths of our op- 
ponents. They wall say: “Socrates and Glaucon, no 
adversary need convict you, for you yourselves, at the 
first foundation of the State, admitted the principle that 
everybody was to do the one work suited to 'his own 
nature.” And certainly, if I am not mistaken, such an 
admission was made by us. “And do not the natures of 
men and women differ very much indeed?” And we 
shall reply: Of course they do. Then we shall be asked, 
“Whether the tasks assigned to men and to women 
should not be different, and such as are agreeable to 
their different natures?” Certainly they should. “But if 
so, have you not fallen into a serious inconsistency in 
saying that men and women, whose natures are so en- 
tirely different, ought to perform the same actions?” 
— What defence will you make for us, my good Sir, 
against any one who offers these objections? 

That is not an easy question to answer when asked 
suddenly; and I shall and I do beg of you to draw out 
the case on our side. 

These are the objections, Glaucon, and there are 
many others of a like land, which I foresaw long ago; 
they made me afraid and reluctant to take in hand any 
law about the possession and nurture of women and 
children. 

By Zeus, he said, the problem to be solved is any- 
thing but easy. 

Why yes, I said, but the fact is that when a man is 
out of his depth, whether he has fallen into a httle 
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swimming bath or into mid-ocean, he has to swim all 
the same. 

Very true. 

And must not we swim and try to reach the shore: we 
will hope that Anon’s dolphin or same other miraculous 
help may save us? 

I suppose so, he said. 

Well then, let us see if any way of escape can be 
found. We acknowledged— did we not? that different 
natures ought to have different pursuits, and that men’s 
nnd womens natures are different. And now what 
are we saying? — that different natures ought to have 
the same pursuits, — this is the inconsistency which is 
charged upon us. 

Precisely. 

Venly, Glauccm, I said, glorious is the power of the 
art of contradiction! 

Why do you say so? 

Because I think that many a man falls into the prac- 
tice against his will. When he thinks that he is reason- 
ing he is really disputing, just because he cannot define 
and divide, and so know that of which he is speaking; 
and he will pursue a merely verbal opposition in the 
spirit of contention and not of fair discussion. 

Yes, he replied, such is very often the case; but what 
has that to do with us and our argument? 

A great deal, for there is certainly a danger of our get- 
ting unintentionally into a verbal opposition. 

In what way? 

Why we valiantly and pugnaciously insist upon the 
verbal truth, that different natures ought to have dif- 
ferent pursuits, but we never considered at all what was 
the meaning of sameness or difference of nature, or why 
We distinguished them when we assigned different pur- 
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suits to different natures and the same to the same na- 
tures. 

Why, no, he said, that was never considered by us. 

I said; Suppose that by way of illustration we were to 
ask the question whether there is not an opposition in 
nature between bald men and haiiy men; and if this is 
admitted by us, then, if bald men are cobblers, we 
should forbid the hairy' men to be cobblers, and con- 
versely? 

That would be a jest, he said. 

Yes, I said, a jest; and why? because we never meant 
when we constructed the State, that the opposition of 
natures should extend to every difference, but only to 
those differences which affected the pursuit in which the 
individual is engaged; we should have argued, for ex- 
ample, that a physician and one who is in mind a phy- 
sician 1 may be said to have the same nature. 

True. 

Whereas the physician and the carpenter have differ- 
ent natures? 

Certainly. 

And if, I said, the male and female sex appear to 
differ in their fitness for any art or pursuit, we should 
say that such pursuit or art ought to be assigned to one 
or the other of them; but if the difference consists only 
in women hearing and men begetting children, this 
does not amount to a proof that a unman differs from 
a man in respect of the sort of education she should re- 
ceive; and we shall therefore continue to maintain that 
our guardians and their wives ought to have the same 
pursuits. 

Very true, he said. 

Next, \%e shall ask our opponent how, in reference to 

* Reading Carpi r pir cat larpttir r^r ’f vx*!' &rra- 
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women are in many things superior to many men, yet 
on the whole what you say is true. 

And if so, my friend, J said, there is no special l acuity 
of administration in a State which a woman has because 
she is a woman, or which a man has by virtue of his 
sex, but the gifts of nature are alike diffused in both; 
all the pursuits of men are the pursuits of women also, 
but in all of them a woman is inferior to a man. 

Very true. 

Then are we to impose all our enactments on men 
and none of them on women? 

That will never do. 

One woman has a gift of healing, another not; one is 
a musician, and another has no music in her nature? 

Very true. 

And one woman has a turn for gymnastic and military 
exercises, and another is un war like and hates gymnas- 
tics? 

Certainly. 

And one woman is a philosopher, and another is an 
enemy of philosophy; one has spirit, and another is 
without spirit? 

That is also true. 

Then one woman will have the temper of a guardian, 
and another not. Was not the selection of the male 
guardians determined by differences of this sort? 

Yes. 

Men and women alike possess the qualities which 
make a guardian; they differ only in their comparative 
strength or weakness. 

Obviously. 

And those women who have such qualities are to be 
selected as the companions and colleagues of men who 
have similar qualities and whom they resemble in ca- 
pacity and in character? 
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Very true. 

And ought not the same natures to have the same 

pursuits? 

They ought 

Then, as we were saying before, there is nothing un- 
Bahtral in assigning music and gymnastic to the wives 
°f the guardians — to that point we come round again. 

Certainly not. 

The law which wc then enacted was agreeable to 
nature, and therefore not an impossibility or mere as- 
piration; and the contrary practice, which prevails at 
present, is in reality a violation of nature. 

That appears to be true. 

We had to consider, first, whether our proposals were 
possible, and secondly whether they were the most ben- 
eficial? 7 

Yes. 

And the possibility has been acknowledged? 

Yes. 

The very great benefit has next to be established! 

Quite so. 

You will admit that the same education which makes 
a 11530 a good guardian will make a woman a good 
£uardian; for their original nature is the same? 

Yes. 

I should like to ask you a question. 

"What is it? 

Would you say that all men are equal in excellence, 
or is one man better than another? 

The latter. 

And in the commonwealth which we were founding 
do you conceive the guardians who have been brought 
U P on our model system to be more perfect men, or the 
cobblers whose education has been cobbling? 

What a ridiculous question! 
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You have answered me, I replied: Well, and may we 
not further say that our guardians are the best of our 
citizens? 

By far the best 

And will not their wives be the best women? 

Yes, by far the best. 

And can there be anything better for the interests of 
the State than that the men and women of a State 
should be as good as possible? 

There can be nothing better. 

And this is what the arts of music and gymnastic, 
when present in such manner as we have described, 
will accomplish? 

Certainly. 

Then we have made an enactment not only possible 
but in the highest degree beneficial to the State? 

True. 

Then let the wires of our guardians strip, for thefr 
virtue will be their robe, and let them share in the toils 
of Avar and the defence of their country; only in the 
distribution of labours the lighter are to be assigned to 
the women, who are the weaker natures, but in other 
respects their duties arc to be the same. And as for the 
man who laughs at naked women exercising their bodies 
from the best of motives, in his laughter he is plucking 
“A fruit of unrjpe wisdom." 

and be himself is ignorant of what he is laughing at, or 
what he is about; — for that is, and ever will be, the 
best of sayings. That the useful is the noble and the 
hurtful Is the base. 

Very true. 

Here, then, is one difficulty in our Luv about women, 
which we may say tliat we hare now escaped; the ware 
has not swallowed us up alive for enacting that the 
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guardians of either sex should have all their pursuits in 
common; to the utility and also to the possibility of this 
arrangement the consistency of the argument with it- 
self bears witness. 

Yes, that was a mighty wave which you have escaped. 

Yes, I said, but a greater is coming; you will not think 
much of this when you see the next 

Go on; let me see. 

The law, I said, which is the sequel of this and of all 
that has preceded, is to the following effect, — “that the 
wives of our guardians are to be common, and their 
children are to be common, and no parent Is to know 
his own child, nor any child his parent." 

Yes, he said, that is a much greater wave than the 
other; and the possibility as well as the utility of such a 
Jaw are far more questionable. 

I do not think, I said, that there can be any dispute 
about the very great utility of having wives and chil- 
dren in common-, the possibility is quite another matter, 
and Will be very much disputed. 

I think that a good many doubts may be raised about 

both. 


You imply that the two questions must be combined, 
I replied. Now I meant that you should admit the util- 
ity; and in this way, as I thought, I should escape from 
one of them, and then there would remain only the 
possibility. 

But that little attempt is detected, and therefore you 
'vail please to give a defence of both. 

Well, I said, I submit to my fate. Yet grant me a little 
favour: let me feast my mind with the dream as day 
dreamers are in the habit of feasting themselves when 
they are walking alone; for before they have discovered 


any means of effecting their wishes — that is a matter 
which never troubles them — they would rather rujt tire 
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themselves by thinking about possibilities; but assum- 
ing that what they desire is already granted to them, 
they proceed with their plan, and delight in detailing 
what they mean to do when their wish has come true— 
that is a way which they have of not doing much good 
to a capacity which was never good for much. Now I 
myself am beginning to lose heart, and I should like, 
with your permission, to pass over the question of pos- 
sibility at present. Assuming therefore the possibility of 
the proposal, I shall now proceed to enquire how the 
rulers will carry out these arrangements, and I shall 
demonstrate that our plan, if executed, will be of the 
greatest benefit to the State and to the guardians. First 
of all, then, if you have no objection, I will endeavour 
with your help to consider the advantages of the meas- 
ure; and hereafter the question of possibility. 

I have no objection; proceed. 

First, I think that if our rulers and their auxiliaries 
are to be worthy of the name which they bear, there 
must be willingness to obey in the one and the power 
of command in the other; the guardians must themselves 
obey the laws, and they must also imitate the spirit of 
them in any details which are entrusted to their care. 

That is right, he said. 

You, I said, w ho are their legislator, having selected the 
men, will now select the w omen and give them to them; 
— they must be as far as possible of like natures with 
them; and they must live in common houses and meet 
at common meals. None of them will have anything 
specially his or her own; they will be together, and will 
be brought up together, and will associate at gymnastic 
exercises. And so they will be drawn by a necessity of 
their natures to have intercourse with each other — ne- 
cessity is not too strong a word, I think? 

Yes, he said, — necessity, not geometrical, but another 
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sort of necessity which lovers know, and which is fax 
more convincing and constraining to the mass of man- 
kind. 

True, 1 said; and this, Glaucon, like all the rest, must 
proceed after an orderly fashion; in a city of the blessed, 
licentiousness is an unholy thing which the rulers will 
forbid. 

Yes, he said, and it ought not to be permitted. 

Then clearly the next thing will be to make matri- 
mony sacred in the highest degree, and what is most 
beneficial will be deemed sacred? 

Exactly. 

And how can marriages be made most beneficial? — 
that is a question which 1 put to ycru, because I see in 
your house dogs for hunting, and of the nobler sort of 
birds not a few. Now, I beseech you, do tell me. have 
you ever attended to their pairing and breeding? 

In what particulars? 

'Why, in die first place, although they are all of ft good 
sort, are not some better than others? 

True. 

And do you breed from them all indifferently, or da 
you take care to breed from the best only? 

From the best. 

And do you take the oldest or the youngest, of only 
those of ripe age? 

I choose only those of ripe age. 

And if care was not taken in the breeding, your dogs 
^d birds would gTeatly deteriorate? 

Certainly. 

And the same of horses and animals in general? 

Undoubtedly. 

Good heavensl my dear friend, I said, what consum- 
mate skill will our rulers need if the same principle 
holds of the human species! 
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Certainly, the same principle holds; but why does 
this involve any particular skill? 

Because, I said, our rulers will often have to practise 
upon the body corporate with medicines. Now you know 
that when patients do not require medicines, but have 
only to be put under a regimen, the inferior sort of 
practitioner is deemed to be good enough; but when 
medicine lias to be given, then the doctor should be 
more of a man. 

That is quite true, he said: but to what are you allud- 
ing? 

I mean, I replied, that our rulers will find a consid- 
erable dose of falsehood and deceit necessary for the 
good of their subjects: we were saying that the use of 
all these things regarded as medicines might be of ad- 
vantage. 

And we were very right. 

And this lawful use of them seems LkeJy to be often 
needed in the regulations of marriages and births. 

How so? 

Why, I said, the principle has been already laid down 
that the best of either sex should be united with the 
best as often, and the inFerior with the inferior, as 
seldom as possible; and that they should rear the off- 
spring of the one sort of union, but not of the other, if 
the flock is to be maintained in first-rate condition. Now 
these goings on must be a secret which the rulers only 
know, or there will be a further danger of our herd, as 
the guardians may be termed, breaking out into re- 
bellion. 

Very true. 

Had we not better appoint certain festivals at which 
we will bring together the brides and bridegrooms, and 
sacrifices will be offered and suitable hymeneal songs 
composed by our poets: the number of weddings is a 
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matter which must be left to the discretion of the rulers, 
whose aim will be to preserve the average of popula- 
tion? There are many other things which they will have 
to consider, such as the effects of wars and diseases and 
any similar agencies, in order as far as this is possible 
to prevent the State from becoming either too large or 
too small. 

Certainly, he replied. 

We shall have to invent some ingenious kind of lots 
which the less worthy may draw on each occasion of 
our bringing them together, and then they will accuse 
their own ill-luck and not the rulers. 

To be sure, he said. 

And I think that our braver and better youth, be- 
sides their other honours and rewards, might have 
greater facilities of intercourse with women given them; 
their bravery will be a reason, and such fathers ought 
to have as many sons as possible. 

True. 

And the proper officers, whether male or female or 
both, for offices are to be held by women as well as by 
men — 

Yes— 

The proper officers will take the offspring of the good 
parents to the pen or fold, and there they will deposit 
them with certain nurses who dwell in a separate 
quarter; but the offspring of the inferior, or of the better 
when they chance to be deformed, will be put away in 
some mysterious, unknown place, as they should be. 

Yes, he said, that must be done if die breed of the 
guardians is to be kept pure. 

They will provide for their nurture, and will bring 
the mothers to the fold when they are full of milk, tak- 
ing the greatest possible care that no mother recognises 
her own child, and other wet-nurses may be engaged if 
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more are required. Care will also be taken that the proc 
css of suckling shall not be protracted too Jong; and th< 
mothers will have no getting tip at nigJit or othei 
trouble, but will hand over all tJiis sort of tiling to the 
nurses and attendants. 


You suppose the wives of our guardians to have a fine 
easy time of it when they arc having children. 

\Vl»y, said I, and so tJiey ought. Let us, however, 
proceed with our scheme. We were saying that the 
parents should be in the prime of life? 

Very true. 

And what is tlie prime of life? May it not be defined 
as a period of about twenty years in a woman’s life, and 
thirty in a man's? 

lYWch years do you mean to include? 

A woman, I said, at twenty years of age may begin 
to boar cliildren to the State, and continue to bear them 
until forty; a man may begin at five-and-twenty, when 
he has passed the point at which the pulse of life beats 
quickest, and continue to beget children until he be 
fifty-five. 

Certainly, he said, both in men and women those 
years are the prime of physical as well as of intellectual 


Any one above or below the prescribed ages who 
takes part in the public hymeneals shall be said to have 
done an unholy and unrighteous thing; the child of 
which he is the father, if it steals into life, ^nll have 
been conceived under auspices very unlike the sacrifices 
nd prayers, which at each hymeneal priestesses and 
riests and the whole city will offer, that the new gen- 
P n . v kg better and more useful than their good 
e ”, ^eful parents, whereas his child will be the off- 

P V cr>- true, he rephed. 
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And the same law will apply to any one of those 
within the prescribed age who forms a connection with 
any woman in the prime of life without the sanction of 
the rulers; for we shall say that he is raising up a bas- 
tard to the State, uncertified and unconsecrated. 

'cry true, he replied. 

This applies, however, only to those who arc within 
the specified age: after that we allow them to range at 
''ill. except tliat a man may not marry his daughter or 
his daughter’s daughter, or his mother or his mother's 
pother; and women, on the other hand, arc prohibited 
from marrying their sons or fathers, or son’s son or 
father's father, and so on in cither direction. And we 
pant all accompanying the permission with strict 
orders to prevent any embryo which may come into be- 
ing from seeing the light; and if any force a way to the 
birth, tire parents must understand that the offspring 
of such an union cannot be maintained, and arrange 
accordingly. 

Tliat also, he said. Is a reasonable proposition. But 
how will they Inow who arc fathers and daughters, and 
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and (hey receive (he sanction of the Pythian oracle, the 

Jaw will allow them. 

Quite right, he replied. 

Such is the scheme, Claucon, according to which the 
guardians of our State are to have their wives and fam- 
ilies in common. And now you would have the argument 
show that this community is consistent tvith the rest of 
our polity, and also that nothing can he better — would 
you not? 

Yes, certainly. . 

Shall we try to find a common basis by ashing of our- 
selves what ought to be the chief aim of the legislator 
in maldng laws and in the organization of a State, — 
what is the greatest good, and what is the greatest evil, 
and then consider whether our previous description has 
the stamp of the good or of the evil? 

By aU means. 

Can there be any greater evil than discord and dis- 
traction and plurality where unity ought to reign 9 or ( 
any greater good than the bond of unity? 

There cannot. 

And there is unity where there is community of pleas- 
ures and pains — where aU the citizens are glad or 
grieved on the same occasions of joy and sorrow? 

No doubt. 

Yes; and where there is no common but only private 
feeling a State is disorganized — when you have one half 
of the world triumphing and the other plunged in grief 
at the same events happening to the city or the citizens? 
Certainly. 

Such differences commonly originate in a disagree- 
ment about the use of the terms "mine" and "not mine, 

"his” and “not his,” 

Exactly so. 

And is not that the best-ordered State in nhich the 
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They ore called saviours and helpers, lie replied. 

And what do the rulers call tlie people? 

Their maintainers and foster-fathers. 

And wliat do they call them in other States? 

Slaves. 

And what do the rulers call one another in other 
States? 

Fellow-rulers. 

And uhat in ours? 

Fellow-guardians. 

Did you ever know an example in any other State of 
a ruler who would speak of one of his colleagues as 1-vis 
friend and of another as not being his friend? 

Yes, very often. 

And the friend he regards and describes as one in 
whom he has an interest, and the other as a stranger 
in whom he has no interest? 

Exactly. 

But would any of your guardians think or speak of 
any other guardian as a stranger? 

Certainly he would not; for every one whom they 
meet wall be regarded by them either as a brother or 
sister, or father or mother, or son or daughter, or as 
the child or parent of those who are thus connected with 
him. , 

Capital," I said; but let me ask you once more: Shall 
they be a family in name only; or shall they in all their 
actions be true to the name? For example, in the use 
of the word "father,” would the care of a father be 
implied and the filial reverence and duty and obedience 
to him which the law commands; and is the violator of 
these duties to be regarded as an impious and unright- 
eous person who is not likely to receive much good 
either at the hands of God or of man? Are these to be 
or not to be the strains which the children will hear 
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repeated in their ears by all the citizens about those 
who are intimated to them to be their parents and the 
rest of their kinsfolk? 

These, he said, and none other; for what can be more 
ridiculous than for them to utter the names of family 
ties with the lips only and not to act in the spirit of 
them? 

Then in our city the language of harmony and con- 
cord will be more often heard than in any other. As I 
was describing before, when any one is well or ill, the 
universal word will be “with me it is well” or “it is ill." 

Most true. 

And agreeably to this mode of thinking and speaking, 
were we not saying that they will have their pleasures 
and pains in common? 

Yes, and so they will. 

And they will have a common interest in the same 
thing which they will alike call “my own,” and having 
this common interest they will have a common feeling 
of pleasure aud pain? 

Yes, far more so than in other States. 

And the reason of this, over and above the general 
constitution of the State, will be that the guardians will 
have a community of women and children?. 

That will be the chief reason. ' 

And this unity of feeling we admitted to be the great- 
est good, as was implied m our own comparison of a 
well-ordered State to the relation of the body and the 
members, when affected by pleasure or pain? 

That we acknowledged, and very rightly. 

Then the community of wives and children among 
our citizens is clearly the source of the greatest good to 
the State? 

Certainly. 

And this agrees with the other principle which we 
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were affirming, — that the guardians were not to have 

houses or lands or any other property; their pay was to 

be their food, which they were to receive from the other 

citizens, and they were to have no private expenses; for 

we intended them to preserve their true character of 

guardians. 

Ilight, he replied. 

Both the community of property and the community 
of families, as I am saying, tend to make them more 
truly guardians; they will not tear the city in pieces by 
differing about "mine" and “not mine” each man drag- 
ging any acquisition which he has made into a separate 
house of Ids own, where he has a separate wife and 
children and private pleasures and pains; but all will be 
affected as far as may be by the same pleasures and 
pains because they are all of one opinion about what 
is near and dear to them, and therefore they all tend 
towards a common end. 

And as they have nothing hut their persons which 
they can call their own, suits and complaints will have 
no existence among them; they will be delivered from 
all those quarrels of which money or children or rela- 
tions are the occasion. 

Of course they will. 

Neither will trials for assault or insult ever be likely 
to occur among them. For that equals should defend 
themselves against equals we shall maintain to be 
honourable and right; we shall make the protection 
of the person a matter of necessity. 

That is good, he said. 

Yes; and there is a further good In the law; viz. that 
if a man has a quarrel with another he will satisfy his 
resentment then and there, and not proceed to more 
dangerous lengths. 

Certainly. 
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To the elder shall be assigned the duty of ruling and 
chastising the younger. 

Clearly. 

Not can there be a doubt that the younger will not 
strike or do any other violence to an elder, unless the 
magistrates command him; nor will he slight him in any 
way. For there are two guardians, shame and fear, 
mighty to prevent him: shame, which makes men re- 
frain from laying hands on those who are to them in 
the relation of parents; fear, that the injured one will be 
succoured by the others who are his brothers, sons, 
fathers. 

That is true, he replied. 

Then in every way the laws will help the citizens to 
keep the peace with one another? 

Yes, there will he no want of peace. 

And as the guardians will never quarrel among them- 
selves there will be no danger of the rest of the city 
being divided either against them or against one an- 
other. 

None whatever. 

1 hardly like even to mention the little meannesses 
of which they wall be nd, for they are beneath notice: 
such, for example, as the flattery of the rich by the 
poor, and all the pains and pangs which men experi- 
ence in bringing up a family, and in finding money to 
buy necessaries for their household, borrowing and 
then repudiating, getting how they can, and giving the 
money into the hands of women and slaves to keep — 
the many evils of so many kinds which people suffer in 
this « ay are mean enough and obvious enough, and not 
worth speaking of. 

Yes, he said, a man has no need of eyes in order to 
perceive that. 

And from all these evils they will be delivered, and 
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their Jifc Will be blessed as the life of Olympic victors 
and yet more blessed. 

How so? 

The Olympic victor, I said, is deemed happy in re- 
ceiving a part only of the blessedness which is secured 
to our citizens, who have won a more glorious victory 
and have a more complete maintenance at the public 
cost. For the victory which they have won is the salva- 
tion of the whole State; and the crown with which they 
and their children are crowned is the fulness of all that 
life needs; they receive rewards from the hands of their 
country while living, and after death have an honourable 
burial. 

Yes, he said, and glorious rewards they are. 

Do you remember, I said, how in the course of the 
previous discussion 1 some one who shall be nameless 
accused us of making our guardians unhappy — they 
had nothing and might have possessed all things — to 
whom we replied that, if an occasion offered, we might 
perhaps hereafter consider this question, but that, as 
at present advised, we would make our guardians truly 
guardians, and that we were fashioning the State with 
a view to the greatest happiness, not of any particular 
class, but of the whole? 

Yes, 1 remember. 

And what do you say, now that the life of our pro- 
tectors is made out to be far better and nobler than that 
of Olympic victors — is the life of shoemakers, or any 
other artisans, or of husbandmen, to be compared with 
it? 

Certainly not. 

At the same time I ought here to repeat what I have 
said elsewhere, that if any of our guardians shall try to 
be happy in such a manner that he will cease to be a 

1 Cp supra iv., pp. 41; B. 
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guardian, and is not content with this safe and harmoni- 
ous life, which, in out judgment, is of all lives the best, 
but infatuated by some youthful conceit of happiness 
which gets up into his head shall seek to appropriate the 
whole State to himself, then he will have to leam how 
wisely Hesiod spoke, when he said, “half is more than 
the whole.” 

If he were to consult me, I should say to him; Stay 
where you are, when you have the offer of such a life. 

You agree then, I said, that men and women are to 
have a common way of life such as we have described 
— common education, common children; and they are 
to watch over the citizens in common whether abiding 
in the city or going out to war; they are to keep watch 
together, and to hunt together like dogs; and always 
and in all things, as far as they are able, women are to 
share with the men? And m so doing they will do what 
is best, and will not violate, but preserve the natural 
relation of the sexes. 

I agree with you, he replied. 

The enquiry, I said, has yet to be made, whether such 
a community will be found possible — as among other 
animals, so also among men — and if possible, in what 
way possible? 

You have anticipated the question which I was about 
to suggest. 

There is no difficulty, I said, in seeing how war will 
be carried on by them. 

How? 

Why, of course they will go on expeditions together; 
and will take with them any of their children who are 
strong enough, that, after the manner of the artisans 
child, they may look on at the work which they will have 
to do when they are grown up; and besides looking on 
they will have to help and be of use in war, and to wait 
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upon their fathers and mothers. Did you never observe 
in the arts how the potters’ boys look on and help, long 
before they touch the wheel? 

Yes, I have. 

And shall potters be more careful in educating their 
children and in giving them the opportunity of seeing 
and practising their duties than our guardians will be? 

The idea is ridiculous, he said. 

There is also the effect on the parents, with whom, 
as with other animals, the presence of their young ones 
will be the greatest incentive to valour. 

That is quite true, Socrates; and yet if they are de- 
feated, which may often happen in war, how great the 
danger is! the children will be lost as well as their 
parents, and the State will never recover. 

True, I said; but would you never allow them to run 
any risk? 

I am far from saying that. 

Well, but if they are ever to run a risk should they 
not do so on some occasion when, if they escape disaster, 
they will be the better for it? 

Clearly. 

Whether the future soldiers do or do not see war in 
the days of their youth is a very important matter, for 
the sake of vv hich some risk may fairly be incurred. 

Yes, very important. 

This then must be our first step, — to make our chil- 
dren spectators of war; but we must also contrive that 
they shall be secured against danger; then all will be 
well. 

True. 

Their parents may be supposed not to be blind to 
the risks of war, but to know, as far as human foresight 
can, what expeditions are safe and what dangerous? 

That may be assumed. 
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And they will take them on the safe expeditions and 
be cautious about the dangerous ones? 

True. 

And they will place them under the command of ex- 
perienced veterans who will be their leaders and teach- 
ers? 

Very properly. 

Still, the dangers of war cannot be always foreseen; 
there is a good deal of chance about them? 

True. 

Then against such chances the children must be at 
once furnished with wings, in order that in the hour of 
need they may fly away and escape. 

What do you mean? he said. 

I mean that we must mount them on horses in their 
earliest youth, and when they have learnt to ride, take 
them on horseback to see war: the horses must not be 
spirited and warlike, hut the most tractable and yet the 
swiftest that can be had. In this way they will get an 
excellent view of what is hereafter to be their own 
business; and if there is danger they have only to fol- 
low their elder leaders and escape. 

I believe that you are right, he said. 

Next, as to war; what are to be the relations of your 
soldiers to one another and to their enemies? I should 
be inclined to propose that the soldier who leaves his 
rank or throws away his arms, or is guilty of any other 
act of cowardice, should be degraded into the rank of 
a husbandman or artisan. What do you think? 

By all means, l should say. 

And he who allows himself to be taken prisoner may 
as well be made a present of to his enemies; he is their 
lawful prey, and let them do what they like with him. 
Certainly. 

But the hero who has distinguished himself, what 
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allow others to enslave them, if they can help? Should 
not their custom be to spare them, considering the 
danger which there is that the whole race may one 
clay fall under the yoke of the barbarians? 

To spare them is infinitely better. 

Then no Hellene should be owned by them as a slave; 
that is a rule which they will observe and advise the 
other Hellenes to observe. 

Certainly, he said; they will in this way be united 
against the barbarians and will keep their hands off one 
another. 

Next as to the slain; ought the conquerors, I said, to 
take anything but their armour? Does not the practice 
of despoiling an enemy afford an excuse for not facing 
the battle? Cowards skulk about the dead, pretending 
that they are fulfilling a duty, and many an army before 
now has been lost from this love of plunder. 

Very true. 

And is there not illiberahty and avarice in robbing a 
corpse, and also a degree of meanness and womanish- 
ness in making an enemy of the dead body when the 
real enemy has flown away and left only his fighting gear 
behind him, — is not this rather like a dog who cannot 
get at his assailant, quarrelling with the stones which 
strike him instead? 

Very hke a dog, he said. 

Then we must abstain from spoiling the dead or hin- 
dering their burial? 

Yes, he replied, we most certainly must. 

Neither shall we offer up arms at the temples of the 
gods, least of all the arms of Hellenes, if we care to 
maintain good feeling with other Hellenes; and, indeed, 

have reason to fear that the offering of spoils taken 
from kinsmen may be a pollution unless commanded by 
the god himself? 
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Very true. 

Again, as to the devastation of Hellenic territory or 
the burning of houses, what is to be the practice? 

May I have the pleasure, he said, of hearing your 
opinion? 

Both should be forbidden, in my judgment; I would 
take the annual produce and no more. Shall I tell you 
why? 

Pray do. 

Why, you see, there is a difference in the names “dis- 
cord” and “war,” and I imagine that there is also a dif- 
ference in their natures; the one is expressive of what is 
internal and domestic, the other of what is external and 
foreign; and the first of the two is termed discord, and 
only the second, war. 

That is a very proper distinction, he replied. 

And may 1 not observe with equal propriety that the 
Hellenic race is all united together by ties of blood and 
friendship, and alien and strange to the barbarians? 
Very good, he said. 

And therefore when Hellenes fight with barbarians 
and barbarians with Hellenes, they will be described by 
us as being at war when they fight, and by nature ene- 
mies, and this kind of antagonism should be called 
war; but when Hellenes fight with one another we shall 
say that Hellas is then in a state of disorder and discord, 
they being by nature friends; and such enmity is to be 
called discord. 

I agree. 

Consider then, I said, when that which we have 
acknowledged to be discord occurs, and a city is divided, 
if both parties destroy the lands and bum the houses of 
one another, how wicked does the strife appearl No true 
lover of his country would bring himself to tear in pieces 
his own nurse and mother: There might be reason in 
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shall be done to him? In the first place, he shall receive 
honour in the army from his youthful comrades; every 
one of them in succession shall crown him. What do 
you say? 

I approve. 

And what do you say to his receiving the right hand 
of fellowship? 

To that too, I agree. 

But you will hardly agree to my next proposal. 

What is your proposal? 

That he should kiss and be kissed by them. 

Most certainly, and I should be disposed to go 
further, and say: Let no one whom he has a mind to 
kiss refuse to be kissed by him while the expedition 
lasts. So that if there be a lover in the army, whether 
his love be youth or maiden, he may be more eager to 
win the prize of valour. 

Capital, I said. That the brave man is to have more 
wives than others has been already determined: and he 
is to have first choices in such matters more than others, 
in order that he may have as many children as possible? 

Agreed. 

Again, there is another manner in which, according to 
Homer, brave youths should be honoured; for he tells 
how Ajax, 1 after he had distinguished himself in battle, 
was rewarded with long chines, which seems to be a 
compliment appropriate to a hero in the flower of his 
age, being not only a tribute of honour but also a very 
strengthening thing. 

Most true, he said. 

Then in this, I said, Homer shall be our teacher; and 
we too, at sacrifices and on the like occasions, will 
honour the brave according to the measure of their 
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valour, whether men or women, with hymns and those 
other distinctions which we were mentioning-, also with 
"seats of precedence, and meats and full cups 
and in honouring them, we shall be at the same time 
training them. 

That, he replied, is excellent. 

Yes, 1 said, and when a man dies gloriously in war 
shall we not say, in the first place, that he is of the 
golden race? 

To he sure. 

Nay, have we not the authority of Hesiod for affirm- 
ing that when they are dead 

‘They are holy angels upon the earth, authors of good, 
averteis o£ evil, die guardians of speech-gifted men"? 1 

Yes; and we accept his authority. 

We must leam of the god how we axe to order the 
sepulture of divine and heroic personages, and what 
is to he their special distinction; and %ve must do as he 
bids? 

By all means. 

And in ages to come we will reverence them and 
kneel before their sepulchres as at the graves of heroes. 
And not only they but any who are deemed pre-emin- 
ently good, whether they die from age, or in any other 
way, shall be admitted to the same honours. 

That is very right, he said. 

Next, how shall our soldiers treat their enemies^ What 
about this? 

In what respect do you mean? 

First of all, in regard to slavery. Do you think it 
right that Hellenes should enslave Hellenic States, or 
’ll viiL i6i. 

* Probably Waits aad Days, m {oil. 
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die conqueror depriving Ihe conquered of then- Invest, 
hut still they would have the idea of peace m 
hearts and would not mean to go on Bghbng ; for ^ever. 

Yes, he said, that is a better temper than the other 

And will not the city, which yon are foundmg, be 
an Hellenic city? 

It oueht to be, he replied. « 

Then will not the oilmens be good and civdcred? 

Yes, very ravihzed H ellas. mid think of 

Hets ” th^o™ bud, and share in die common 
temples? 

Most oeri^X- whlch arto among them will be 
d d”bv*them as discord only- « quarrel among 

friendh which'isnot to be called a war? 

Srathey” riil quarrel as those who intend some day 
to be reconciled? 

use friendly correction, butwfflnotenslave 
or desttoy their opponents; they will he correctors, not 
enemies? 

A^d as they are Hellenes themselves they will not 
devastate Hellas, nor will they bum houses, nor even 
suppose that the whole population of a city — men, 
women, and children — are equally their enemies, for 
they know that the guilt of war is always confined to a 
few persons and that the many are their fnends. And 
for all these reasons they will be unwilling to waste their 
lands and rase their houses; their enmity to them will 
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with their Hellenic enemies; and with barbarians as 
the Hellenes now deal with one another. 

Then let us enact this law also for our guardians: — 
that they are neither to devastate the lands of Hellenes 
nor to bum their houses. 

Agreed; and we may agree also in thinking that these, 
like all our previous enactments, are very good. 

But still I must say, Socrates, that if you are allowed to 
go on in this way you will entirely forget the other ques- 
tion which at the commencement of this discussion you 
thrust aside: — Is such an order of things possible, and 
how, if at all? For I am quite ready to acknowledge 
that the plan which you propose, if only feasible, would 
do all sorts of good to the State. I will add, what you 
have omitted, that your citizens will be the bravest of 
warriors, and will never leave their ranks, for they will 
all know one another, and each will call the other 
father, brother, son; and if you suppose the women to 
join their armies, whether in the same rank or in the 
rear, either as a terror to the enemy, or as auxiliaries 
in. case of need, I know that they will then be absolutely 
invincible; and there are many domestic advantages 
which might also be mentioned and which I also fully 
acknowledge: but, as I admit all these advantages and 
as many more as you please, if only this State of yours 
were to come into existence, we need say no more about 
them; assuming then the existence of the State, let us 
now him to the question of possibility and ways and 
means — the rest may be left. 

If I loiter 1 for a moment, you instantly make a raid 
upon me, I said, and have no mercy; I have hardly es- 
caped the first and second waves, and you seem not to 
be aware that you are now bringing upon me the third. 


* Reading ojicvy 
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which is the greatest and heaviest. When you have seen 
and heard the third wave, I think you will be more 
considerate and will acknowledge that some fear and 
hesitation was natural respecting a proposal so extraor- 
dinary as that which I have now to state and investi- 
gate. 

The more appeals of this sort which you make, he 
said, the more determined are we that you shall tell us 
how such a State is possible: speak out and at once. 

Let me begin by reminding you that we found our 
way hither in the search after justice and injustice. 

True, he replied; but what of that? 

I was only going to ask whether, if we have dis- 
covered them, we are to require that the just man 
should in nothing fail of absolute justice; or may we be 
satisfied with an approximation, and the attainment in 
him of a higher degree of justice than is to be found in 
other men? 

The approximation will be enough. 

We are enquiring into the nature of absolute justice 
and into the character of the perfectly just, and into 
injustice and the perfectly unjust, that " e might have an 
ideal. We were to look at these in order that we might 
judge of our own happiness and unhappiness according 
to the standard which they exhibited and the degree in 
which we resembled them, but not with any view of 
showing that they could exist in fact. 

True, he said. 

Would a painter be any the worse because, after 
having delineated with consummate art an ideal of a 
perfectly beautiful man, he was unable to Show that 
any such man could ever have existed? 

He would be none the worse. 

Well, and were we not creating an ideal of a perfect 
State? 
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To be sure. 

And is our theory a worse theory because we are un- 
able to prove the possibility of a city being ordered in 
the manner described? 

Surely not, he replied. 

That is the truth, I said. But if, at your request, I 
am to try and show how and under what conditions the 
possibility is highest, I must ask you, having this in 
view, to repeat your former admissions. 

What admissions? 

I want to know whether ideals are ever fully realized 
in language? Does not the word express more than the 
fact, and must not the actual, whatever a man may 
think, always, in the nature of things, fall short of the 
truth? What do you say? 

I agree. 

Then you must not insist on my proving that the 
actual State will in every respect coincide with the 
ideal: if we are only able to discover how a city may he 
governed nearly as we proposed, you will admit that 
we have discovered the possibility which you demand, 
and will he contented. I am sure that I should be con- 
tented — will not you? 

Yes, I will. 

Let me next endeavour to show what is that fault in 
States which is the cause of their present maladministra- 
tion, and what is the least change which will enable a 
State to pass into the truer form, and let the change, if 
possible, be of one thing only, or, if not, of two; at any 
rate, let the changes be as few and slight as possible. 
Certainly, he replied, 

I think, I said, that there might be a reform of the 
State if only one change were made, which is not a slight 
or easy though still a possible one. 

What is it? he said. 
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Now then, I said, I go to meet that which I liken to 
the greatest of the waves; yet shall the word be spoken, 
even though the wave break and drown me in laughter 
and dishonour; and do you mark my words. 

Proceed. 

I said: Until philosophers are kings, or the kings and 
princes of this world have the spirit and power of phi- 
losophy, and political greatness and wisdom meet in one, 
and those commoner natures who pursue either to the 
exclusion of the other are compelled to stand aside, 
cities will never have rest from their evils, — no, nor the 
human race, as I believe, — and then only will this our 
State have a possibility of life and behold the light of 
day. Such was the thought, my dear Glaucon, which I 
would fain have uttered if it had not seemed too ex- 
travagant; for to be convinced that in no other State 
can there be happiness private or public is indeed a 
hard thing. 

Socrates, what do you mean? I would have you con- 
sider that the word which you have uttered is one at 
which numerous persons, and very respectable persons 
too, in a figure pulling off their coats all in a moment, 
and seizing any weapon that comes to hand, will run 
at you might and main, before you know where you are, 
intending to do heaven knows what; and if you don’t 
prepare an answer, and put yourself in motion, you will 
be “pared by their fine wits," and no mistake. 

You got toe into the scrape, I said. 

And I was quite right; however, I will do all I can 
to get you out of it; but I can only give you good-will 
and good advice, and, perhaps, I may be able to fit 
answers to your questions better than another — that is 
all. And now, having such an auxiliary, you must do 
your best to show the unbelievers that you ore right. 

X ought to try, I said, since you offer me such invalu- 
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able assistance. And I think that, if there is to be a 
chance of our escaping, we must explain to them whom 
we mean when we say that philosophers are to rule in 
the State; then we shall be able to defend ourselves: 
There will be discovered to be some natures who ought 
to study philosophy and to be leaders in the State; and 
others who are not bom to be philosophers, and are 
meant to be followers rather than leaders. 

Then now for a definition, he said. 

Follow me, I said, and I hope that I may in some way 
or other be able to give you a satisfactory explanation. 

Proceed. 

I dare say that you remember, and therefore I need 
not remind you, that a lover, if he is worthy of the 
name, ought to show his love, not to some one part of 
that which he loves, but to the whole. 

I really do not understand, and therefore beg of you 
to assist my memory. 

Another person, I said, might fairly reply as you do; 
but a man of pleasure like yourself ought to know that 
all who are in the flower of youth do somehow or other 
raise a pang or emotion in a lover’s breast, and are 
thought by him to be worthy of his affectionate regards. 
Is not this a way which you have with the fair: one has 
a snub nose, and you praise his charming face; the hook- 
nose of another has, you say, a royal look; while he who 
is neither snub nor hooked has the grace of regu- 
larity: the dark visage is manly, the fair are children of 
the gods; and as to the sweet "honey pale,” as they are 
called, what is the very name but the invention of a lover 
who talks in diminutives, and is not adverse to paleness 
if appearing on the cheek of youth? In a word, there is 
no excuse which you will not make, and nothing which 
you will not say, in order not to lose a single flower that 
blooms in the spring-tune of youth. 
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If you make me an authority in matters of love, for 
the sake of the argument, I assent. 

And what do you say of lovers of wine? Do you not 
see them doing the same? They are glad of any pretext 
of drinking any wine. 

Very good. 

And the same is true of ambitious men; if they can- 
not command an army, they are willing to command a 
file; and if they cannot be honoured by really great and 
important persons, they are glad to be honoured by 
lesser and meaner people, — but honour of some land 
they must have. 

Exactly. 

Once more let me ask: Does he who desires any class 
of goods, desire the whole class or a part only? 

The whole. 

And may we not say of the philosopher that he is a 
lover, not of a part of wisdom only, but of the whole? 

Yes, of the whole. 

And he who dislikes learning, especially in youth, 
when he has no power of judging what is good and 
what is not, such an one we maintain not to be a philos- 
opher or a lover of knowledge, just as he who refuses 
his food is not hungry, and may be said to have a bad 
appetite and not a good one? 

Very true, he said. 

Whereas he who has a taste for every sort of knowl- 
edge and who is curious to leam and is never satisfied, 
may be justly termed a philosopher? Am I not nght? 

Glaucon said: If curiosity makes a philosopher, you 
will find many a strange being wifi have a title to the 
name. All the lovers of sights have a delight in learn- 
ing, and must therefore be included. Musical amateurs, 
too, are a folk strangely out of place among philoso- 
phers, for they are the last persons in the world who 
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Would come to anything like a philosophical discussion, 
if they could help, while they run about at the Dionys- 
iac festivals as if they had let out their ears to hear 
every chorus; whether the performance is in town or 
country — that makes no difference — they are there. 
Now are we to maintain that all these and any who 
have similar tastes, as well as the professors of quite 
minor arts, are philosophers? 

Certainly not, I replied, they are only an imitation. 

He said: Who then are the true philosophers? 

Those, 1 said, who are lovers of the vision of truth. 

That is also good, he said; but I should like to know 
what you mean? 

To another, I replied, I might have a difficulty in ex- 
plaining; but I am sure that you will admit a proposi- 
tion which I am about to make. 

What is the proposition? 

That since beauty is the opposite of ugliness, they are 
two? 

Certainly. 

And inasmuch as they are two, each of them is one? 

True again. 

And of just and unjust, good and evil, and of every 
other class, the same remark holds: taken singly, each of 
them is one, but from the various combinations of them 
with actions and things and with orle another, they are 
seen in all sorts of lights and appear many? 

Very true. 

And this is the distinction which I draw between the 
sight-loving, art-loving, practical class and those of 
whom I am speaking, and who are alone worthy of 
the name of philosophers. 

How do you distinguish them? he said. 

The lovers of sounds and sights, I replied, are, as I 
conceive, fond of fine tones and colours and forms and 
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all the artificial products that are made out of them, 

but their mind is incapable of seeing or Joving absolute 

beauty. 

True, he replied. 

Few are they who are able to attain to the sight of 
this. 

Very true. 

And he who, having a sense of beautiful things has no 
sense of absolute beauty, or who, if another lead him 
to a knowledge of that beauty is unable to follow — of 
such an one 1 ask. Is he awake or in a dream only? 
Reflect: is not the dreamer, sleeping or waking, one 
who likens dissimilar things, who puts the copy in the 
place of the real object? 

I should certainly say that such an one was dreaming. 

But take the case of the other, who recognises the 
existence of absolute beauty and is able to distinguish 
the idea from the objects which participate in the idea, 
neither putting the objects in the place of the idea nor 
the idea in the place of the objects — is he a dreamer, or 
is he awake? 

He is wide awake. 

And may we not say that the mind of the one who 
knows has knowledge, and that the mind of the other, 
who opines only, has opinion? 

Certainly. 

But suppose that the latter should quarrel with us 
and dispute our statement, can we administer any 
soothing cordial or advice to him, without revealing 
to him that there is sad disorder in his wits? 

We must certainly offer him some good advice, he 
replied. 

Come, then, and let us think of something to say to 
him. Shall we begin by assuring him that he is welcome 
to any knowledge which he may have, and that we are 
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rejoiced at his having it? But we should like to ask 
him a question: Does he who has knowledge know 
something or nothing? (You must answer for him.) 

I answer that he knows something. 

Something that is or is not? 

Something that is; for how can that which is not ever 
he known? 

And are we assured, after looking at the matter from 
many points of view, that absolute being is or may be 
absolutely known, but that the utterly non-existent is 
utterly unknown? 

Nothing can be more certain. 

Good. But if there be anything which is of such a 
nature as to be and not to be, that will have a place in- 
termediate between pure being and the absolute nega- 
tion of being? 

Yes, between them. 

And, as knowledge corresponded to being and igno- 
rance of necessity to not-being, for that intermediate be- 
tween being and not-being there has to be discovered 
a corresponding intermediate between ignorance and 
knowledge, if there be such? 

Certainly. 

Do we admit the existence of opinion? 

Undoubtedly. 

As being the same with knowledge, or another 
faculty? 

Another faculty. 

Then opinion and knowledge have to do with dif- 
ferent kinds of matter corresponding to this difference 
of faculties? 

Yes. 

And knowledge is relative to being and knows being. 
But before I proceed further I will make a division. 
What division? 
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I will begin by placing faculties in a class by them- 
selves: they are powers in us, and in all other things, by 
which we do as we do. Sight and hearing, for example, 
I should call faculties. Have I clearly explained the 
class which I mean? 

Yes, I quite understand. 

Then let me tell you my view about them. I do not 
see them, and therefore the distinctions of figure, 
colour, and the like, which enable me to discern the 
differences of some things, do not apply to them. In 
speaking of a faculty I think only of its sphere and its 
result; and that which has the same sphere and the 
same result I call the same faculty, but that which has 
another sphere and another result I call different Would 
that be your way of speaking? 

Yes. 

And will you be so very good as to answer one more 
question? Would you say that knowledge is a faculty, 
or in what class would you place it? 

Certainly knowledge is a faculty, and the mightiest 
of all faculties. 

And is opinion also a faculty? 

Certainly, he said; for opinion is that with which we 
are able to form an opinion. 

And yet you were acknowledging a little while ago 
that knowledge is not the same as opinion? 

Why, y es, he said: how can any reasonable being ever 
identify that which is infallible with that which errs? 

An excellent answer, proving, I said, that we are 
quite conscious of a distinction between them. 

Yes. 

Then knowledge and opinion having distinct paw ers 
have also distinct spheres or subject-matters? 

That is certain. 
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Being is the sphere or subject-matter of knowledge, 
and knowledge is to know the nature of being? 

Yes. 

And opinion is to have an opinion? 

Yes. 

And do we know what we opine? or is the subject- 
matter of opinion the same as the subject-matter of 
knowledge? 

Nay, he replied, that has been already disproven; if 
difference in faculty implies difference in the sphere or 
subject-matter, and if, as we were saying, opinion and 
knowledge are distinct faculties, then the sphere of 
knowledge and of opinion cannot be the same. 

Then if being is the subject-matter of knowledge, 
something else must be the subject-matter of opinion? 
Yes, something else. 

Well then, is not-being the subject-matter of opinion? 
or, rather, how can there be an opinion at all about not- 
being? Reflect: when a man has an opinion, has he not 
an opinion about something? Can he have an opinion 
which is an opinion about nothing? 

Impossible. 

He who has an opinion has an opinion about some 
one thing? 

Yes. 

And not-being is not one thing but, properly speaking, 
nothing? 

Txue. 

Of not-being, ignorance was assumed to be the neces- 
sary correlative; of being, knowledge? 

True, he said. 

Then opinion is not concerned either with being or 
with not-being? 

Not with either. 
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And can therefore neither be ignorance nor knowl- 
edge? 

That seems to be true. 

But is opinion to be sought without and beyond 
either of them, in a greater clearness than knowledge, or 
in a greater darkness than ignorance? 

In neither. 

Then I suppose that opinion appears to you to be 
darker than knowledge, but h'ghter than ignorance? 

Both; and in no small degree. 

And also to be within and between them? 

Yes. 

Then you would infer that opinion is intermediate? 

No question. 

But were we not saying before, that if anything ap- 
peared to be of a sort which is and is not at the same 
time, that sort of thing would appear also to lie in the 
interval between pure being and absolute not-being; 
and that the corresponding faculty is neither knowledge 
nor ignorance, but will be found in the interval between 
them? 

True. 

And in that interval there has now been discovered 
something which we call opinion? 

There has. 

Then what remains to be discovered is the object 
which partakes equally of the nature of being and not- 
being, and cannot rightly be termed either, pure and 
simple; this unknown term, when discovered, we may 
truly call the subject of opinion, and assign each to their 
proper faculty, — the extremes to the faculties of the ex- 
tremes and the mean to the faculty of the mean. 

True. 

This being premised, I would ask the gentleman who 
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is of opinion that there is no absolute or unchangeable 
idea of beauty — in whose opinion the beautiful is the 
manifold — he, I say, your lover of beautiful sights, who 
cannot bear to be told that the beautiful is one, and the 
just is one, or that anything is one — to him I would ap- 
peal, saying, Will you be so very hind, sir, as to tell us 
whether, of all these beautiful things, there is one which 
Will not be found ugly; or of the just, which will not be 
found unjust, or of the holy, which will not also be 
unholy? 

No, he replied; the beautiful will in some point of 
View be found ugly; and the same is true of the rest. 

And may not the many which are doubles be also 
halves? — doubles, that is, of one tiling, and halves of 
another? 

Quite true. 

And things great and small, heavy and light, as they 
are termed, will not be denoted by these any more than 
by the opposite names? 

True; both these and the opposite names will always 
attach to all of them. 

And can any one of those many things which are 
called by particular names be said to be this rather than 
not to be this? 

He replied: They are like the punning riddles which 
are asked at feasts or the children’s puzzle about the 
eunuch aiming at the bat, with what he hit him, as 
they say in the puzzle, and upon what the bat was 
sitting. The individual objects of which I am speaking 
arc also a riddle, and have a double sense: nor can you 
Rx them in your mind, either as being or net-being, or 
both, or neither. 

Then what will you do with them? I said. Can they 
have a better place than between being and not-being? 
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For they are clearly not in greater darkness or negation 

than not-being, or more full of light and existence than 

being. 

That is quite true, he said. 

Thus then we seem to have discovered that the many 
ideas which the multitude entertain about the beautiful 
and about all other things are tossing about in some 
region which is half-way between pure being and pure 
not-being? 

We have. 

Yes; and we had before agreed that anything of this 
kind which we might find was to be described as matter 
of opinion, and not as matter of knowledge; being the 
intermediate flux which is caught and detained by the 
intermediate faculty. 

Quite true. ' 

Then those who see the many beautiful, and who yet 
neither see absolute beauty, nor can follow any guide 
who points the way thither; who see the many just, and 
not absolute justice, and the like, — such persons may 
be said to have opinion but not knowledge? 

That is certain. 

But those who see the absolute and eternal and im- 
mutable may be said to know, and not to have opinion 
only? 

Neither can that be denied. 

The one love and embrace the subjects of knowledge, 
the other those of opinion? The latter are the same, as 
I dare say you will remember, who listened to sweet 
sounds and gazed upon fair colours, but would not toler- 
ate the existence of absolute beauty. 

Yes, I remember. 

Shall x\e then be guilty of any impropriety in calling 
them lovers of opinion rather than lovers of wisdom, 
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and will they be very angry with us for thus describing 
them? 

I shall tell them not to be angry; no man should be 
angry at what is true. 

But those who love the truth in each thing are to be 
called lovers of wisdom and not lovers of opinion. 

Assuredly. 
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to that original to repair, and having perfect vision of 
the other world to order the laws about beauty, good- 
ness, justice in this, if not already ordered, and to guard 
and preserve the order of them — are not such persons, I 
ask, simply blind? 

Truly, he replied, they are much in that condition. 

And shall they be our guardians when there are others 
who, besides being their equals in experience and fall- 
ing short of them in no particular of virtue, also know 
the very truth of each thing? 

There can be no reason, he said, for rejecting those 
who have this greatest of all great qualities; they must 
always have the first place unless they fail in some other 
respect. 

Suppose then, I said, that we determine how far they 
can unite this and the other excellences. 


By all means. 

In the first place, as we began by observing, the 
nature of the philosopher has to be ascertained. We 
must come to an understanding about him, and, when 
we have done so, then, if I am not mistaken, we shall 
also acknowledge that such an union of qualities is pos- 
sible, and that those in whom they are united, and those 
°nly, should he rulers in the State. 

What do you mean? 

Let us suppose that philosophical minds always love 
knowledge of a sort which shows them the eternal 
nature not varying from generation and corruption. 

Agreed. 


And further, I said, let us agree that they are lovers 
°f all true being; there is no part whether greater or 
less, or more or less honourable, which they are willing 
to renounce; as we said before of the lover and the 


man of ambition. 


True. 
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A ND thus, Glaucon, after the argument has gone a 
. weary way, the true and the false philosophers 
have at length appeared in view. 

I do not think, he said, that the way could have been 
shortened. 

I suppose not, I said; and yet I believe that we might 
have had a better view of both of them if the discus- 
sion could have been confined to this one subject and if 
there were not many other questions awaiting us, 
which he who desires to see in what respect the hfe of 
the just differs from that of the unjust must consider. 
And what is the next question? he asked. 

Surely, I said, the one which follows next in order. 
Inasmuch as philosophers only are able to grasp the 
eternal and unchangeable, and those who wander in 
the region of the many and variable are not philosophers, 

I must ask you which of the two classes should be the 
rulers of our State? 

And how can we rightly answer that question? 
Whichever of the two are best able to guard the laws 
and institutions of our State — let them be our guardians. 
Very good. 

Neither, I said, can there be any question that the 
guardian who is to keep anything should have eyes 
rather than no eyes? 

There can be no question of that. 

And are not those who are verily and indeed wanting 
in the knowledge of the true being of each thing, and 
who have in their souls no clear pattern, and are unable 
as with a painter’s eye to look at the absolute truth and 
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to that original to repair, and having perfect vision of 
the other world to order the laws about beauty, good- 
ness, justice in this, if not already ordered, and to guard 
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Truly, he replied, they are much in that condition. 
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who, besides being their equals in experience and fall- 
ing short of them in no particular of virtue, also know 
the very truth of each thing? 
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We have done so, then, if I am not mistaken, we shall 
also acknowledge that such an union of qualities is pos- 
sible, and that those in whom they are united, and those 
only, should be rulers in the State. 
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And if they are to be what we were describing, is 
there not another quality which they should also pos- 
sess? 

What quality? 

Truthfulness: they will never intentionally receive 
into their mind falsehood, which is their detestation, 
and they will love the truth. 

Yes, that may be safely affirmed of them. 

"May be," my friend, I replied, is not the word; say 
rather “must be affirmed"; for he whose nature is amo- 
rous of anything cannot help loving all that belongs or 
is akin to the object of his affections. 

Right, be said. 

And is there anything more akin to wisdom than 
truth? 

How can there be? 

Can the same nature be a lover of wisdom and a 
lover of falsehood? 

Never. 

The true lover of learning then must from his earliest 
youth, as far as in him lies, desire all truth? 

Assuredly. 

But then again, as we know by experience, be whose 
desires axe strong in one direction will have them 
weaker in others; they will be like a stream which has 
been drawn off into another channel. 

True. 

He v hose desires are drawn towards knowledge in 
every form will be absorbed in the pleasures of the 
soul, and will hardly feel bodily pleasure — I mean, if be 
be a true philosopher and not a sham one. 

That is most certain. 

Such an one is sure to be temperate and the reverse 
of covetous; for the motives which make another man 
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desirous of having and spending, have no place in his 
character. 

Very true. 

Another criterion of the philosophical nature has also 
to be considered. 

What is that? 

There should be no secret comer of illiberality; noth- 
ing can be more antagonistic than meanness to a sou! 
which is ever longing after the whole of things both di- 
vine and human. 

Most true, he replied. 

Then how can he who has magnificence of mind and 
is the spectator of all time and all existence, think much 
of human life? 

He cannot 

Or can such an one account death fearful? 

No indeed. 

Then the cowardly and mean nature has no part 
in true philosophy? 

Certainly not. 

Or again: can he who is harmoniously constituted, 
who is not covetous or mean, or a boaster, or a coward 
— can he, I say, ever be unjust or hard in his dealings? 
Impossible. 

Then you will soon observe whether a man is just and 
gentle, or rude and unsociable; these are the signs which 
distinguish even in youth the philosophical nature from 
the unphilosophical. 

True. 

There is another point which should be remarked. 
What point? 

Whether he has or has not a pleasure in learning; for 
no one will love that which gives him pain, and in which 
after much toil he makes little progress. 
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Certainly not. 

And again, if he is forgetful and retains nothing of 
what he learns, will he not be an empty vessel? 

That is certain. 

Labouring in vain, he must end in hating himself and 
his fruitless occupation? 

. Yes. 

Then a soul which forgets cannot be ranked among 
genuine philosophic natures; we must insist that the 
philosopher should have a good memory? 

Certainly. 

And once more, the inharmonious and unseemly na- 
ture can only tend to disproportion? 

Undoubtedly. 

And do you consider truth to be akin to proportion or 
to disproportion? 

To proportion. 

Then, besides other qualities, we must try to find a 
naturally well-proportioned and gracious mind, which 
will move spontaneously towards the true being of 
everything. 

Certainly. 

Well, and do not all these qualities, which we have 
been enumerating, go together, and are they not, in a 
manner, necessary to a soul, which is to Iiave a full and 
perfect participation of being? 

They are absolutely necessary, he replied. 

And must not that be a blameless study which he 
only can pursue who has the gilt of a good memory, 
and is quick to learn, — -noble, gracious, the friend of 
truth, justice, courage, temperance, who are his kin- 
dred? 

The god of jealousy himself, he said, could find no 
fault with such a slvdy. 
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And to men like him, I said, when perfected by years 
and education, and to these only you will entrust the 
State. 

Here Adeimantus interposed and said: To these state- 
ments, Socrates, no one can offer a reply; but when you 
talk in this way, a strange feeling passes over the minds 
of your hearers: They fancy that they are led astray 
a little at each step in the argument, owing to their own 
want of skill in asking and answering questions; these 
littles accumulate, and at the end of the discussion they 
are found to have sustained a mighty overthrow and all 
their former notions appear to be turned upside down. 
And as unskilful players of draughts are at last shut up 
by their more skilful adversaries and have no piece to 
move, so they too find themselves shut up at last; for 
they have nothing to say in this new game of which 
words are the counters; and yet all the time they are in 
the right. The observation is suggested to me by what 
is now occurring. For any one of us might say, that al- 
though in words he is not able to meet you at each step 
of the argument, he sees as a fact that the votaries of 
philosophy, when they carry on the study, not only in 
youth as a part of education, but as the pursuit of their 
maturer years, most of them become strange monsters, 
not to say utter rogues, and that those who may be con- 
sidered the best of them are made useless to the world 
by the very study which you extol. 

Well, and do you think that those who say so are 
wrong? 

I cannot tell, he replied, but I should like to know 
what is your opinion. 

Hear my answer; I am of opinion that they are quite 
right. 

Then how can you be justified in saying that cities 
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will not cease from evil until philosophers rule in them, 
when philosophers are acknowledged by us to be of no 
use to them? , 

You ask a question, I said, to which a reply can only 
be given in a parable. 

Yes, Socrates; and that is a way of speaking to which 
you are not at all accustomed, I suppose. 

I perceive, I said, that you are vastly amused at hav- 
ing plunged me into such a hopeless discussion; but 
now hear the parable, and then you will he still more 
amused at the meagreness of my imagination: for the 
manner in which the best men are treated in their own 
States is so grievous that no single thing on earth is 
comparable to it; and therefore, if I am to plead their 
cause, I must have recourse to fiction, and put together 
a figure made up of many things, like the fabulous 
unions of goats and stags which are found in pictures. 
Imagine then a fleet or a ship in which there, is a cap- 
tain who is taller and stronger than any of the crew, but 
he is a little deaf and has a similar infirmity in sight, 
and his knowledge of navigation is not much better. 
The sailors are quarrelling with one another about the 
steering — every one is of opinion that he has a right to 
steer, though he has never learned the art of navigation 
and cannot tell who taught him or when he learned, 
and will further assert that it ca nn ot be taught, and 
they are ready to cut in pieces any one who says the con- 
trary. They throng about the captain, beggmg and pray- 
ing him to commit the helm to them; and if at any time 
they do not prevail, but others are preferred to them, 
they kill the others or throw them overboard, and hav- 
ing-first chained up the noble captain’s senses with 
drink or some narcotic drug, they mutiny and take pos- 
session of the ship and make free with the stores; thus, 
eating and drinking, they proceed on their voyage in 
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such a manner as might be expected of them. Him who 
is theii partisan and cleverly aids them in their plot for 
getting the ship out o£ the captain’s hands into their 
own whether by force or persuasion, they compliment 
with the name of sailor, pilot, able seaman, and abuse 
the other sort of man, whom they call a good-for-noth- 
ing; but that the true pilot must pay attention to the 
year and seasons and slcy and stars and winds, and 
whatever else belongs to his art, if he intends to be 
really qualified for the command of a ship, and that he 
must and will be the steerer, whether other people hlce 
or not — the possibility of this union of authority with 
the steerers art has never seriously entered into their 
thoughts or been made part of their calling. 1 Now in 
vessels which are in a state of mutiny and by sailors who 
are mutineers, how will the true pilot be regarded? Will 
he not be called by them a prater, a star-gazer, a good- 
for-nothing? 

Of course, said Adeimantus. 

Then you will hardly need, I said, to hear the inter- 
pretation of the figure, which describes the true phi- 
losopher in his relation to the State, for you understand 
already. 

Certainly. 

Then suppose you now take this parable to the gen- 
tleman who is surprised at finding that philosophers 
have no honour in their cities; explain it to him and try 
to convince him that their having honour would be far 
more extraordinary. 

I will. 

Say to him, that, in deeming the best votaries of phi- 


* Or, applying 8 tt<i>s Kvficprfim to the mutineers, "But only 
understanding (cjrafoi'Tctj) that he (the mutinous pilot) must rule 
in spite oi other people, never considering that there is an art of 
command which may be practised in combination with the pilot’s 
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losophy to be useless to the rest of the world, he is 
right; but also tell him to attribute their uselessness to 
the fault of those who will not use them, and not to 
themselves. The pilot should not humbly beg the sailors 
Ho lie commanded by him — that is not the order of na- 
ture; neither are “the wise to go to the doors of the 
rich" — the ingenious author of this saying told a lie — 
but the truth is, that, when a man is ill, whether he be 
rich or poor, to the physician he must go, and he who 
wants to be governed, to him who is able to govern. The 
ruler who is good for anything ought not to beg his 
subjects to bo ruled by him; although the present gov- 
ernors of mankind ore of a different stamp; they may 
lie Justly compared to the mutinous sailors, and the true 
helmsmen to those who are called by them good-for- 
nothings and star-ga 2 ers. 

Precisely so, he said. . . 

For these reasons, and among men like these, phi- 
losophy, the noblest pursuit of all, is not likely to be 
* much esteemed by those of the opposite faction; not 
that the greatest and most lasting injury is done to her_ 
by her opponents, but by her own professing followers,' 
the same of whom you suppose the accuser to say, that 
the greater number of them are arrant rogues, and the 
best are useless; in which opinion I agreed. 

Yes. 

And the reason why the good are useless has now 
been explained? 1 

\ True. 

Then shall we proceed to show that the corruption 
of the majority is also unavoidable, and that this is not 
to be laid to the charge of philosophy any more than 
the other? 

By all means. 

•And let us ask and answer in turn, first going back 
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to the description of the gentle and noble nature. Truth, 
as you will remember, was his leader, whom he followed 
always and in all things; failing in this, he was an im- 
postor, and had no part or lot in true philosophy. 

Yes, that was said. 

Well, and is not this one quality, to mention no others, 
greatly at variance with present notions of him? 

Certainly, he said. 

And have we not a right to say in his defence, that 
the true lover of knowledge is always striving after be- 
ing — that is his nature; he will not rest in the multi- 
plicity of individuals which is an appearance only, but 
will go on — the keen edge will not be blunted, nor the 
force of his desire abate until he have attained the 
knowledge of the true nature of every essence by a 
sympathetic and kindred power in the soul, and by that 
power drawing near and mingling and becoming in- 
corporate with very being, having begotten mind and 
truth, he will have knowledge and will live and grow 
truly, and then, and not tilfthen, will he cease from his 
travail 

Nothing, he said, can be more just than such a de- 
scription of him. 

And will the love of a lie be any part of a philoso- 
pher’s nature? Will he not utterly hate a he? 1 , 

He will 

And when truth is the captain, wo cannot suspect any 
evil of the band wluch be leads? ' 

Impossible. 

Justice and health of mind wall be of the company, 
and temperance will follow alter? 

True, he replied. 

Neither Is there any reason why I should again set 
in array the philosopher's - virtues, os you will doubtless 
remember that courage, magnificence, apprehension. 
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memory, were his natural gifts. And you objected that, 
although no one could deny what I then said, still, if 
you leave words and look at facts, the persons who are 
thus described are some of them manifestly useless, 
and the greater number utterly depraved; we were then 
led to enquire into the grounds of these accusations, 
and have now arrived at the point of asking why are 
the majority bad, which question of necessity brought 
us back to the examination and definition of the true 
philosopher. 

Exactly. 

And we have next to consider the corruptions of the 
philosophic nature, why so many are spoiled and so few 
escape spoiling — I am speaking of those who were said 
to be useless but not wicked — and, when we have done 
with them, we will speak of the imitators of philosophy, 
what manner of men are they who aspire after a pro- 
fession which is above them and of which they are 
unworthy, and then, by their manifold inconsistencies, 
bring upon philosophy, and upon all philosophers, that 
universal reprobation of which we speak. 

What are these corruptions? he said. 

I wall see if I can explain them to you. Every one will 
admit that a nature having in perfection all the qualities 
which we required in a philosopher, is a rare plant 
which is seldom seen among men. 

Rare indeed. 

And what numberless and powerful causes tend to 
destroy these rare natures!. 

What causes? 

In the first place there are their own virtues, their 
courage, temperance, and the rest of them, e\ ery one 
of which praisew orthy qualities (and this is a most 
singular circumstance) destroys and distracts from phi- 
losophy the soul which is the possessor of them. 
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That is very singular, he replied. 

Then there are all the ordinary goods of life — -beauty, 
wealth, strength, rank, and great connections in the 
State — you understand the sort of things — these also 
have a corrupting and distracting effect. 

I understand; but I should like to know more pre- 
cisely what you mean about diem. 

Grasp the truth as a whole, I said, and in the right 
way; you will then have no difficulty in apprehending 
the preceding remarks, and they will no longer appear 
strange to you. 

And how am I to do so? he asked. 

Why, I said, we know that all germs or seeds, whether 
vegetable or animal, when they fail to meet with proper 
nutriment or climate or soil, in proportion to their vig- 
our, are all the more sensitive to the want of a suitable 
environment, for evil is a greater enemy to what is good 
than what is not. 

Very true. 

There is reason in supposing that the finest natures, 
when under alien conditions, receive more injury than 
the inferior, because the contrast is greater. 

Certainly. 

And may we not say, Adeimantus, that the most 
gifted minds, when they are ill-educated, become pre- 
eminently bad? Do not great crimes and the spirit of 
pure evil spnng out of a fulness of nature ruined by 
education rather than from any inferiority, whereas 
weak natures are scarcely capable of any very great 
good or very great evil? 

There I dunk that you are right. 

And our philosopher follows the same analog)' — he 
is like a plant which, having proper nurture, must neces- 
sarily grow and mature into all virtue, but, if sown and 
planted in an alien soil, becomes the most noxious of 
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all weeds, unless he be preserved by some divine power. 
Do you really think, as people so often say, that our 
youth are corrupted by Sophists, or that private teachers 
of the art corrupt them in any degree worth speaking 
of? Are cot the pubb'c \v ho say these things the greatest 
of all Sophists? And do they not educate to perfection 
young and old, men and women alike, and fashion them 
after their own hearts? 

When is this accomplished? he said. 

When they meet together, and the world sits down 
at an assembly, or in a court of law, or a theatre, or a 
camp, or in any other popular resort, and there is a 
great uproar, and they praise some things which are 
being said or done, and blame other things, equally ex- 
aggerating both, shouting and dapping their hands, and 
the echo of the rocks and the place in which they are 
assembled redoubles the sound of the praise or blame 
—at such a time will not a young man’s heart, as they 
say, leap within him? Will any private training enable 
him to stand firm against the overwhelming flood of 
popular opinion? or will he be carried away by the 
stream? Will he not have the notions of good and evil 
which the public in general have — he will do as they 
do, and as they are, such will he be? 

Yes, Socrates; necessity will compel him. 

And yet, I said, there is a still greater necessity, which 
has not been mentioned. 

What is that? ’ 

The gentle force of attainder or confiscation or death, 
which, as you are aware, these new Sophists and edu- 
cators. who arc the public, apply when their \v ords are 
powerless. 


Indeed they do; 


and in right good earnest 
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private person, can be expected to overcome in such an 
unequal contest? 

None, he replied. 

No, indeed, X said, even to malce the attempt is a 
great piece of folly; there neither is, nor has been, nor 
is ever likely to be, any different type of character 
'which has had no other training in virtue but that which 
is supplied by public opinion 1 — I speak, my friend, of 
human virtue only; what is more than human, as the 
proverb says, is not included: for I would not have you 
ignorant that, in the present evil state of governments, 
whatever is saved and comes to good is saved by the 
power of God, as we may truly say. 

I quite assent, he replied. 

Then let me crave your assent also to a further ob- 
servation. 

What are you going to say? 

Why, that all those mercenary individuals, whom the 
many call Sophists and whom they deem to be their 
adversaries, do, in fact, teach nothing but the opinion 
of the many, that is to say, the opinions of their as- 
semblies; and this is their wisdom. I might compare 
them to a man who should study the tempers and de- 
sires of a mighty strong beast who is fed by him — he 
would learn how to approach and handle him, also at 
what times and from what causes he is dangerous or 
the reverse, and what is the meaning of his several 
cries, and by what sounds, when another utters them, 
he is soothed or infuriated; and you may suppose fur- 
ther, that when, by continually attending upon him, he 
has become perfect in all this, he calls his knowledge 
wisdom, and makes of it a system or art, which he pro- 

1 Of, tatmg ra/ii in another lease, "tinned to virtue on Iheif 
principle* " 
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ceeds to teach, although he has no real notion of what 
he means by the principles or passions of which he is 
speaking, but calls this honourable and that dishonour- 
able, or good or evil, or just or unjust, all in accordance 
with the tastes and tempers of the great brute. Good 
he pronounces to be that in which the beast delights 
and evil to be that which he dislikes; and he can give 
no other account of them except that the just and noble 
are the necessary, haring never himself seen, and hav- 
ing no power of explaining to others the nature of either, 
or the difference between them, which is immense. By 
heaven, would not such an one be a rare educator? 

Indeed he would. 

And in what way does he who thinks that wisdom 
is the discernment of the tempers and tastes of the 
motley multitude, whether in painting or music, or, 
finally, in politics, differ from him whom I have been 
describing? For when a man consorts with the many, 
and exhibits to them his poem or other work of art or 
the service which he has done the State, making them 
his judges 1 when he is not obliged, the so-called neces- 
sity of Diomede will oblige him to produce whatever 
they praise. And yet the reasons are utterly ludicrous 
which they give in confirmation of their own notions 
about the honourable and good. Did you ever hear any 
of them which were not? 

No, nor am I likely to hear. 

You recognise the truth of what I have been saying? 
Then let me ask you to consider further whether the 
world will ever be induced to believe in the existence 
of absolute beauty rather than of the many beautiful, 
or of the absolute in each kind rather than of the many 
in each land? 

Certainly not. 

* Putting a comma after rur iraytalvr. 
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Then the world cannot possibly be a philosopher? 
Impossible. 

And therefore philosophers must inevitably fall under 
the censure of the world? 

They must 

And of individuals who consort with the mob and 
seek to please them? 

That is evident. 

Then, do you see any way in which the philosopher 
can be preserved in his calling to the end? and remem- 
ber what we were saying of him, that he was to have 
quickness and memory and courage and magnificence 
■ — these were admitted by us to be the true philosopher's 
gifts. 

Yes. 

Will not such an One from his early childhood be in 
all things first among all, especially if his bodily en- 
dowments are like his mental ones? 

Certainly, he said. 

And his friends and fellow-citizens will want to use 
him as he gets older for their own purposes? 

No question. 

Falling at his feet, they will make requests to him and 
do him honour and flatter him, because they want to 
get into their hands now, the power which he will one 
day possess. 

That often happens, he said. 

And what will a man such as he is be likely to do 
under such circumstances, especially if he he a citizen 
of a great city, rich and noble, and a tall proper youth? 
Will he not be full of boundless aspirations, and fancy 
himself able to manage the affairs of Hellenes and of 
barbarians, and having got such notions into his head 
Will he not dilate and elevate himself in the fulness of 
Vain pomp and senseless pride? 
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of any great thing cither to individuals or to States. 

That is most true, he said. 

And so philosophy is left desolate, with her marriage 
rite incomplete: for her own have fallen away and for- 
saken her, and while they are leading a false and un- 
becoming life, other unworthy persons, seeing that she 
has no kinsmen to be her protectors, enter in and 
dishonour her; and fasten upon her the reproaches 
which, as you say, her reprovers utter, who affirm of 
her votaries that some are good for nothing, and 
that the greater number deserve the severest punish- 
ment. 

That is certainly what people say. 

Yes; and what else would you expect, I said, when 
you think of the puny creatines who, seeing this land 
open to them — a land well stocked with fair names and 
showy titles — like prisoners running out of prison into 
a sanctuary, take a leap out of their trades into phi- 
losophy; those who do so being probably the cleverest 
hands at their own miserable crafts? For, although phi- 
losophy be in this evil case, still there remains a dignity 
about her which is not to be found in the arts. And 
many are thus attracted by her whose natures are im- 
perfect and whose souls are maimed and disfigured by 
their meannesses, as their bodies are by their trades and 
crafts. Is not this unavoidable? 

Yes. 

Are they not exactly like a bald httle tinker who has 
just got out of durance and come into a fortune; he 
takes a bath and puts on a new coat, and is decked out 
as a bridegroom going to marry his master’s daughter, 
who is left poor and desolate? 

A most exact parallel. 

What will be the issue of such marriages? Will they 
not be vile and bastard? 
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There can be no question of it. 

And when persons who arc unworthy of education 
approach philosophy and male an alliance with her 
who is a rank nliovo them wliat sort of ideas and opin- 
ions are likely to be generated? 1 Will the}' not be 
sophisms captivating to the ear, 1 having nothing in them 
genuine, or worthy of or akin to true wisdom? 

No doubt, lie said. 

Then, Adcimantus, I said, the worthy disciples of 
philosophy will lie but a small remnant: perchance 
some noble and w cll-cducatcd person, detained by exile 
in her service, who in the absence of corrupting in- 
fluences remains devoted to ber; or some lofty soul bom 
in a mean city, the politics of which he contemns and 
neglects; and there may be a gifted few who leave the 
arts, which they justly despise, and come to her;— or 
peradventure there are some who are restrained by our 
friend Theages’ bridle; for everything in the life of 
Theages conspired to divert him from philosophy; but 
ill-health kept him away from politics. My own case of 
the internal sign is hardly worth mentioning, for rarely, 
if ever, has such a monitor been given to any other man. 
Those who belong to this small class have tasted how 
sweet and blessed a possession philosophy is, and have 
also seen enough of the madness of the multitude; and 
they know that no politician is honest, nor is there any 
champion of justice at whose side they may fight and 
be saved. Such an one may be compared to a man who 
has fallen among wild beasts — he wall not join in the 
wickedness of his fellows, but neither is he able singly 
to resist all their fierce natures, and therefore seeing 
that he would be of no use to the State or to his friends 
and reflecting that he would have to throw away his life 

•Or, "will they cot deserve to be called sophisms," .... 
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without doing any good either to himself or others, he 
Mds his peace, and goes his own way. He is like one 
' m the storm of dost and sleet which the driving 
raid hurries along, retires under the shelter of a wall; 
and seeing the rest of mankind fuU of wickedness he 
■S content, if only he can live h,s own life and be pure 
m evil or unrighteousness, and depart in peace and 
good-will, with bright hopes. 

Yes, he said, and he will have done a great work 
before he departs. 

A great work— yes; but not the greatest, unless he 
nud a State suitable to him; for in a State which is suit- 
® to he wiU have a larger growth and be the 
aviour of his country, as well as of himself. 

The causes why philosophy is in such an evil name 
ve now been sufficiently explained: the injustice of 
. J? charges against her has been shown— is there any- 
more which you wish to say? 7 

Nothing more on that subject, he replied; but I should 
e to know which of the governments now existing is 
your opinion the one adapted to her. 

® Bm * 1 said; and is precisely the ac- 

is worth 1 v ri , nS “ Eaimt °ne of them 

worthy of the philosophic nature, and hence that na- 

wh° . , ' var pcd and estranged;— as the exotic seed 
tuch „ sown a foreign Iand becon)es denaturalized 
new sod be ° veI P 0 ' v ' ,red °"d to lose itself m the 
SIT “ S' 0 "* ° f philosophy, instead of 

But h'l deganerates a "d receives another character. 

Which S T P ^r"" ?"* *“ **“ Stat " ,hat Perfection 
vlnch she herself is, then will be seen that she is 
tath divine, and that all other things, whether natures 
know'VT ™ l ‘ tut!ons - “» but human;— and now, I 
V ? y °.“ goln S 10 “•=, What that State is. 

No, he said, there y 0 „ are wmng, for I was going 
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to ask another question — whether it is the State of which 

we are the founders and inventors, or some other? 

Yes, I replied, ours in most respects; but you may 
remember my saying before, that some living authority 
would always be required in the State having the same 
idea of the constitution \\ hich guided you when as legis- 
lator you w ere laying down the law s. 

That was said, he replied. 

Yes, but not in a satisfactory manner; you frightened 
us by interposing objections, which certainly showed 
that the discussion would be long and difficult; and what 
still remains is the reverse of easy. 

What is there remaining? , 

The question how the study of philosophy may be so 
ordered as not to be the ruin of the State: All great at- 
tempts are attended with risk; “hard is the good," as 
men say. 

Still, he said, let the point be cleared up, and the en- 
quiiy will then be complete. 

I shall not be hindered, I said, by any want of will, 
but, if at all, by a want of power: my zeal you may see 
for yourselves; and please to remark in what I am about 
to say how boldly and unhesitatingly I declare that 
States should pursue philosophy, not as they do now, 
but in a different spirit. 

In what manner? 

At present, I said, the students of philosophy are quite 
young; beginning when they are hardly past childhood, 
they devote only the time saved from moneymaking and 
housekeeping to such pursuits; and even those of them 
w'ho are reputed to ha\ e most of the philosophic spint, 
when they come within sight of the great difficulty of 
the subject, I mean dialectic, take themselves off. In 
after life when invited by some one else, they may, per- 
haps, go and hear a lecture, and about this they make 
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much ado, for philosophy is not considered by them to 
be their proper business: at last, when they grow old, 
in most cases they are extinguished more truly than 
Heracleitus' sun, inasmuch as they never light up again . 1 

But what ought to be their course? 

Just the opposite. In childhood and youth their study, 
and what philosophy they learn, should be suited to 
their tender years: during this period while they are 
growing up towards manhood, the chief and special 
care should be given to their bodies that they may have 
them to use in the service of philosophy; as life advances 
and the intellect begins to mature, let them increase the 
gymnastics of the soul; but when the strength of our 
citizens fails and is past civil and military duties, then 
let them range at will and engage in no serious labour, 
as We intend them to bve happily here, and to crown 
this hfe with a similar happiness in another. 

How truly in earnest you are, Socrates! he said; I am 
sure of that; and yet most of your hearers, if I am not 
mistaken, are likely to be still more earnest in their op- 
position to you, and will never be convinced, Thrasy- 
maehus least of all. 

Ho not make a quarrel, I said, between Thrasymachus 
' ®nd me, who have recently become friends, although, 
indeed, we were never enemies; for I shall go on striving 
to the utmost until I either convert him and other men, 
or do something which may profit them against the day 
"'hen they live again, and hold the like discourse in an- 
other state of existence. 

You are speaking of a time which is not very near. 

Rather, I replied, of a time which is as nothing in 
comparison with eternity. Nevertheless, I do not wonder 
Ihat the many refuse to believe; for they have never 

1 Heradeitus said that the sun was extinguished every evening and 
relighted eveiy morning 
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seen that of which \ve axe now speaking realized; they 
have seen only a conventional imitation of philosophy, 
consisting of words artificially brought together, not like 
these of ours having a natural unity. But a human being 
who in word and work is perfectly moulded, as far as 
he can be, into the proportion and likeness of virtue — 
such a man ruling in a city which bears the same image, 
they have never yet seen, neither one nor many of them 
— -do you think that they ever did? 

No indeed. 

No, my friend, and they have seldom, if ever, heard 
free and noble sentiments; such as men utter when they 
are earnestly and by every means in their power seek- 
ing after truth for the sake of knowledge, while they 
look coldly on the subtleties of controversy, of which 
the end is opinion and strife, whether they meet with 
them in the courts of law or in society. 

They are strangers, he said, to the words of which 
you speak. 

And this was what we foresaw, and this was the rea- 
son why truth forced us to admit, not without fear and 
hesitation, that neither cities nor States nor individuals 
will ever attain perfection until the small class of phi- 
losophers whom we termed useless but not corrupt are 
providentially compelled, whether they will or not, to 
take care of the State, and until a like necessity be laid 
on the State to obey them; 1 or unhl kings, or if not longs, 
the sons of kings or princes, are divinely inspired with 
a true love of true philosophy. That either or both of 
these alternatives are impossible, I see no reason to 
affirm: if they were so, we might indeed be justly 
ridiculed as dreamers and visionaries. Am I not right? 

Quite right. 

If then, in the countless ages of the past, or at the 
1 Reading or narijxiott 
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present hour in some foreign clime which is far away 
and beyond out ken, the perfected philosopher is or 
has been or hereafter shall be compelled by a superior 
power to have the charge of the State, we are ready to 
assert to the death, that this our constitution has been, 
and is — yea, and will be whenever the Muse of Phi- 
losophy is queen. There is no impossibility in all this; 
that there is a difficulty, we acknowledge ourselves. 

My opinion agrees with yours, he said. 

But do you mean to say that this is not the opinion of 
the multitude? 

I should imagine not, he replied. 

O my friend, I said, do not attack the multitude: they 
will change their minds, if, not in an aggressive spirit, 
but gently and with the view of soothing them and re- 
moving their dislike of over-education, you show them 
your philosophers as they really are and describe as you 
were just now doing their character and profession, and 
then mankind will see that he of whom you are speak- 
ing is not such as they supposed — if they view him in 
this new light, they will surely change their notion of 
him, and answer in another strain . 1 Who can be at 
ennuty with one who loves them, who that is himself 
gentle and free from envy will be jealous of one in 
"ham there is no jealousy? Nay, let me answer for you, 
that m a few this harsh temper may be found but not in 
the majority of mankind. 

I quite agree with you, he said. 

And do you not also think, as I do, that the harsh 
feeling which the many entertain towards philosophy 
originates in the pretenders, who rush in uninvited, and 

‘Reading q *a! t&r ctrat ftvrrat without a question, and 
dXXo tar rei or, retaining the question and tiling dXXotae i.5£a» 
in a new sense 1 "Do you mean to saj rcatly that, viewing him m this 
I'ght, they will be or anothet mind from joins, and answer in an. 
Other strain’" 
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are always abusing them, and finding fault with them, 
who make persons instead of things the theme of their 
conversation? and nothing can be more unbecoming in 
philosophers than this. 

It is most unbecoming. 

For he, Adeimantus, whose mind is fixed upon true 
being, has surely no time to look down upon the affairs 
of earth, or to be filled with malice and envy, contend- 
ing against men; his eye is ever directed towards things 
fixed and immutable, which he sees neither injuring nor 
injured by one another, but all in order moving accord- 
ing to reason; these he imitates, and to these he will, as 
far as he can, conform himself.' Can a man help imitat- 
ing that with which he holds reverential converse? 

Impossible. • 

And the philosopher holding converse with the di- 
vine order, becomes orderly and divine, as far as the 
nature of man allows; but like every one else, be will 
suffer from detraction. 

Of course. 

And if a necessity be laid upon him of fashioning, not 
only himself, but human nature generally, whether in 
States or individuals, into that which be beholds else- 
where, will he, think you, be an unskilful artificer of 
justice, temperance, and every civil virtue? 

* Anything but unskilful 

And if the world perceives that what vve are saying 
about him is the truth, will they be angry with phi- 
losophy? Will they disbelieve us, when we tell them that 
no State can be happy which is not designed by artists 
who imitate the heavenly pattern? 

They will not be angry if they understand, he said. 
But how will they draw out the plan of which you are 
speaking? 
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They will begin by taking the State and the manners 
of men, from which, as from a tablet, they will rub out 
the picture, and leave a clean surface. This is no easy 
task. But whether easy or not, herein will lie the differ- 
ence between them and every other legislator, — they 
will have nothing to do either with individual or State, 
and will inscribe no laws, until they have either found, 
or themselves made, a clean surface. 

They will be very right, he said. 

Having effected this, they will proceed to trace an 
outline of the constitution? 

No doubt. 

And when they are filling in the work, as I conceive, 
they will often turn their eyes upwards and downwards: 
I mean that they will first look at absolute justice and 
beauty and temperance, and again at the human copy; 
and will mingle and temper the various elements of life 
into the image of a man; and thus they will conceive 
according to that otheT image, which, when existing 
among men, Homer calls the form and likeness of God. 
Very true, he said. 

And one feature they will erase, and another they 
will put in, until they have made the ways of men,. as 
far as possible, agreeable to the ways of God? 

Indeed, he said, in no way could they make a fairer 
picture. 

And now, I said, are we beginning to persuade those 
whom you described as rushing at us with might and 
main, that the painter of constitutions is such an one as 
we are praising; at whom they were so very indignant 
because to lvis hands we committed the State; and are 
they growing a little calmer at what they have fust 
heard 3 

Much calmer, if there is any sense in them. 
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Why, where can they still find any ground for ob- 
jection? Will they doubt that the philosopher is a lover 
of truth and being? 

They would not be so unreasonable. 

Or that his nature, being such as we have delineated, 
is akin to the highest good? 

Neither can they doubt this. 

But again, will they tell us that such a nature, placed 
under favourable circumstances, will not be perfectly 
good and wise if any ever was? Or will they prefer those 
whom we have rejected? 

Surely not. 

Then will they still be angry at our saying, that, until 
philosophers bear rule. States and individuals will have 
no rest from evil, nor will this our imaginary State ever 
be realized? 

I think that they will be less angry. 

Shall we assume that they are not only Jess angry but 
quite gentle, and that they have been converted and for 
very shame, if for no other reason, cannot refuse to come 
to terms? 

By all means, he said. 

Then let us suppose that the reconciliation has been 
effected. Will any one deny the other point, that there 
may be sons of kings or princes who are by nature phi- 
losophers? 

Surely no man, he said. 

And when they have come into being will any one 
say that they must of necessity be destroyed, that they 
can hardly he saved is not denied even by us, but that 
in the whole course of ages no single one of them can 
escape; — who will venture to affirm this? 

Who indeed! 

But, said 1, one is enough; let there be one roan who 
has ft city obedient to his will, and he might bring into 
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existence the ideal polity about which the world is so 
incredulous. 

Yes, one is enough. 

The ruler may impose the laws and institutions which 
we have been describing, and the citizens may possibly 
be willing to obey them? 

Certainly. 

And that others should approve, of what we approve, 
is no miracle or impossibility? 

I think not. 

But we have sufficiently shown, in what has preceded, 
that all this, if only possible, is assuredly- for the best. 

We have. 

And now we say not only that our laws, if they could 
be enacted, would be for the best, but also that the en- 
actment of them, though difficult, is not impossible. 

Very good. 

And so with pain and toil we have reached the end 
of one subject, but more remains to be discussed, — 
how and by what studies and pursuits will the saviours 
of the constitution be created, and at what ages are they 
to apply themselves to their several studies? 

Certainly. 

I omitted the troublesome business of the possession 
of women, and the procreation of children, and the ap- 
pointment of the rulers, because I knew that the perfect 
State would be eyed with jealousy and was difficult of 
attainment; but that piece of cleverness was not of 
much service to me, foT I had to discuss them all the 
same. The women and children are now disposed of, 
but the other question of the rulers must be investigated 
from the very beginning. We were saying, as you will 
remember, that they were to be lovers of their country, 
tried by the test of pleasures and pains, and neither in 
hardships, nor in dangers, nor at any other critical mo- 
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meat were to lose their patriotism — he was to be re- 
jected who failed, but he who always came forth pure, 
like gold tried in the refiner s fire, was to be made a ruler, 
and to receive honours and rewards in life and after 
death. This was the sort of thing which was being said, 
and then the argument turned aside and veiled her face; 
not liking to stir the question which has now arisen. • 

I perfectly remember, he said. 

Yes, my friend, I said, and I then shrank from hazard- 
ing the bold word; but now let me dare say — that the 
perfect guardian must be a philosopher. 

Yes, he said, let that be affirmed. 

And do not suppose that there will be many of them; 
for the gifts which were deemed by us to be essential 
rarely grew together; they are mostly found in shreds 
and patches. 

What do you mean? he said. 

You. are aware, I replied, that quick intelligence, 
memory, sagacity, cleverness, and similiar qualities, do 
not often grow together, and that persons who possess 
them and are at the same time high-spinted and mag- 
nanimous are not so constituted by nature as to live or- 
derly and in a peaceful and settled manner; they are 
driven any way by their impulses, and all solid principle 
goes out of them. 

Very true, he said. 

’ On the other hand, those steadfast natures which can 
better be depended upon,' which in a battle are im- 
pregnable to fear and immovable, are equally immova- 
ble when there is anything to be learned; they are al- 
ways in a torpid state, and axe apt to yawn and go to 
sleep over any intellectual toil. 

Quite true. 

And yet we were saying that both qualities w'ere 
necessary in those to whom the higher education is to 
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be imparted, and who are to share in any office or com- 
mand. 

Certainly, he said. 

And will they be a class which is rarely found? 

Yes, indeed. 

Then the aspirant must not only be tested in those 
labours and dangers and pleasures which we mentioned 
before, but there is another land of probation which 
we did not mention — he must be exercised also in many 
kinds of knowledge, to see whether the soul will be able 
to endure the highest of all, or will faint under them, 
as in any other studies and exercises. 

Yes, he said, you are quite right in testing him. But 
what do you mean by the highest of all knowledge? 

You may remember, I said, that we divided the soul 
into three parts; and distinguished the several natures 
of justice, temperance, courage, and wisdom 9 

Indeed, he said, if I had forgotten, I should not de- 
serve to hear more. > 

And do you remember the word of cfiutioh which 
preceded the discussion of them? 1 
To what do you refer? 

We were saying, if I am not mistaken, that he who 
wanted to see them in their perfect beauty must take 
a longer and more circuitous way, at the end of which 
they would appear, but that «e could add on a popular 
exposition of them on a level with the discussion which 
had preceded. And you replied that such an exposition 
would be enough for you, and so the enquiry was con- 
tinued in what to me seemed to be a very inaccurate 
manner; whether you. were satisfied or not, it is for you 
to say. 

Yes, he said, I thought and the others thought that 
you gave us a fair measure of truth. 

1 Cp wpti tv , p 4 J? 
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But, my friend, I said, a measure of such things which 
in any degree falls short of the whole truth is not fair 
measure; for nothing imperfect is the measure of any- 
thing, although persons are too apt to be contented and 
think that they need search no further. 

Not an uncommon case when people are indolent. 

Yes, I said; and there cannot be any worse fault in 
a guardian of the State and of the laws. 

True. 

The guardian then, I said, must be required to take 
the longer circuit, and toil at learning as well as at gym- 
nastics, or he will never reach the highest knowledge of 
all which, as we were just now saying, is his proper call- 
ing. 

What, he said, is there a knowledge still higher than 
this — higher than justice and the other virtues? 

Yes, I said, there is. And of the virtues too w e must 
behold not the outline merely, as at present — nothing 
short of the most finished picture should satisfy us. 
When little things are elaborated with an Infinity of 
pains, in order that they may appear in their full beauty 
and utmost clearness, how ridiculous that w e should not 
think the highest truths worthy of attaining the highest 
accuracy! 

A right noble thought; 1 but do you suppose that we 
shall refrain from asking you what is this highest knowl- 
edge? 

Nay, I said, ask if you will; hut I am certain that you 
have heard the answer many times, and now you either 
do not understand me or, as I rather think, y ou are dis- 
posed to be troublesome; for you have often been told 
that the Idea of good is the highest knowledge, and that 

« Or. separating ,*1 ?A\a from “Tnie. he sad, and a 
thought" • or ri maj be a glow. 


noble 
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all other things become useful and advantageous only 
by their use of this. You can hardly be ignorant that 
of this 1 was about to speak, concerning which, as 
you have often heard me say, we know so little; and, 
without which, any other knowledge or possession of 
any kind will profit us nothing. Do you think that the 
possession of all other things is of any value if we do 
not possess the good? or the knowledge of all other 
things if we have no knowledge of beauty and goodness? 

Assuredly not. 

You are further aware that most people affirm pleas- 
ure to be the good, but the finer sort of wits say it is 
knowledge? 

Yes. 

And you are aware too that the latter cannot explain 
what they mean by knowledge, but are obliged after all 
to say knowledge of the good? 

How ridiculous! 

Yes, I said, that they should begin by reproaching us 
with our ignorance of the good, and then presume our 
knowledge of it — for the good they define to be knowl- 
edge of the good, just as if we understood them when 
they use the term “good” — this is of course ridiculous. 

Most true, he said. 

And those who make pleasure their good are in equal 
perplexity, foT they are compelled to admit that there 
are bad pleasures as well as good. 

Certainly. 

And therefore to acknowledge that bad and good are 
the same? 

True. 

There can be no doubt about the numerous difficulties 
in which this question is involved. 

There can be none. 
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has passed a lifetime in the study of philosophy should 
not be always repeating the opinions of others, and 
never telling his own. 

Well, but has any one a right to say positively what 
he does not know? 

Not, he said, with the assurance of positive certainty; 
lie has no right to do that: but he may say what he 
thinks, as a matter of opinion. 

And do you not know, I said, that all mere opinions 
are bad, and the best of them blind? You would not 
deny that those who have any true notion without in- 
telligence axe only like blind men who feel their way 
along the road? 

Very true. 

And do you wish to behold what is blind and crooked 
and base, when others will tell you of brightness and 
beauty? 

Still, I must implore you, Socrates, said Glaucon, not 
to tum away just as you are reaching the goal; if you 
will only give such an explanation of the good as you 
have already given of justice and temperance and the 
other virtues. We shall be satisfied. 

Yes, my friend, and I shall be at least equally satisfied, 
but I cannot help fearing that I shall fail, and that my 
indiscreet zeal will bring ridicule upon me. No, sweet 
sirs, let us not at present ask what is the actual nature 
of the good, for to reach what is now in my thoughts 
would be an effort too great for me. But of the child of 
the good who is hkest him, I would fain speak, if I 
could be sure that you wished to hear — otherwise, not. 

By all means, he said, tell us about the child, and you 
shall remain in our debt for the account of the parent. 

I do indeed wish, I replied, that I could pay, and you 
receive, the account of die parent, and not, as now, of 
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the offspring only; tAe. horses er, this falter by 
interest, 1 and at the same time have a care that 
not render a false account, although I have no intention 

enrols — £-* 

y e s, I sniff, but I must Erst come to »n u ” de "'“ dl ”S 
ss-itii you, and remind you of what 3 
the cLse of this discussion, aud at T °‘ ier 

r„7dcf^^"i:mW-pp^ d - 

Arfih'r^ absolute beauty and m, absolute go<A 

a of other things to which the term many is apphed 
tore is m absolute; for toy may be brought under a 
Srghr idea, svhich is called the essence of each. 

Th^^ny. as ne say, are seen but not known, and 
the ideas are known but not seen. 

And^what is the organ with which we see the visible 
things 9 

The sight, he said. 

And with the hearing, I said, we hear, and with the 
other senses perceive the other objects of sense? 

But have you remarked that sight is by far the most 
costly and complex piece of workmanship which the 
artificer of the senses ever contrived? 

No, I never have, he said. 

Then reflect: has the ear or voice need of any third or 
additional nature in order that the one may be able to 
hear and the other to be heard? 

» A play upon re*6i, which means both “offspring” and "interest.'' 
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Nothing of the sort. 

No, indeed, I replied; and the same is true of most, 
if not all, the other senses — you would not say that any 
of them requires such an addition? 

Certainly not. 

But you see that without the addition of some other 
nature there is no seeing or being seen? 

How do you mean? 

Sight being, as I conceive, in the eyes, and he who 
has eyes wanting to see; colour being also present in 
them, still unless there be a third nature specially 
adapted to the purpose, the owner of the eyes will see 
nothing and the colours will be invisible. 

Of what nature are you speaking? 

Of that which you term light, I replied. 

True, he said. 

Noble, then, is the bond which links together sight 
and visibility, and great beyond other bonds by no small ' 
difference of nature; for light is their bond, and light is 
no ignoble thing? 

Nay, he said, the reverse of ignoble. 

And which, 1 said, of the gods in heaven would you 
say was the lord of this element? Whose is that light 
which makes the eye to see perfectly and the visible to 
appear? 

You mean the sun, as you and all mankind say. 

May not the relation of sight to this deity be de- 
scribed as follows? 

How? 

Neither sight nor the eye in which sight resides is the 
sun? 

No, 

Yet of all the organs of sense the eye is the most like 
the sun? 

By far the most like. 
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And the power which the eye possesses is a sort of 
effluence which is dispensed from the sun? 

Exact!/. 

Then tile sun is not sight, but the author of sight who 
is recognized by sight. 

True, he said. 

And this is he whom I call the child of the good, 
whom the good begat in his own likeness, to be in the 
visible world, in relation to sight and the things of sight, 
what the good is in the intellectual world in relation to 
mind and the things of mind. 

Will you be a little more explicit? he said. 

Why, you know, 1 said, that the eyes, when a per- 
son directs them towards objects on which the light of 
day is no longer shining, but the moon and stars only, 
see dimly, and are nearly blind; they seem to have no 
clearness of vision in them? 

Very true. 

But when they are directed towards objects on which 
the sun shines, they see clearly and there is sight in 
them? 

Certainly. 

And the soul is like the eye: when resting upon that 
on which truth and being shine, the soul perceives and 
understands and is radiant with intelligence; but when 
turned towards the twilight of becoming and perish- 
ing, then she has opinion only, and goes blinking about, 
and is first of one opinion and then of another, and 
seems to have no intelligence? 

Just so. 

Now, that which imparts truth to the known and the 
power of knowing to the knower is what I would have 
you term the idea of good, and this you will deem to be 
the cause of science, 1 and of truth in so far as the latter 

' Reading Siaroov. 
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becomes the subject of knowledge; beautiful too, as 
ore both truth and knowledge, you will be right in 
esteeming this other nature as more beautiful than 
either; and, as in the previous instance, light and sight 
may be truly said to be like the sun, and yet not to be 
the sun, so in this other sphere, science and truth may 
be deemed to be like the good, but not the good; the 
good has a place of honour yet higher. 

What a wonder of beauty that must be, be said, which 
is the author of science and truth, and yet surpasses 
them in beauty; for you surely cannot mean to say that 
pleasure is the good? 

God forbid, I replied; but may I ask you to consider 
the image in another point of view? 

In what point of view? 

. You would say, would you not, that the sun is not 
only the author of visibility in all visible things, but of 
generation and nourishment and growth, though he him- 
self is not generation? 

Certainly. 

In like manner the good may be said to be not only 
the author of knowledge to all things known, but of 
their being and essence, and yet the good is not essence, 
but far exceeds essence in dignity and power. 

Gtaucon said, with a ludicrous earnestness: By the 
light of heaven, how amazing! 

Yes, I said, and the exaggeration may be set down to 
you, for you made me utter my fancies. 

And pray continue to utter them; at any rate let us 
hear if there is anything more to be said about the 
similitude of the sun. 

Yes, I said, there is a great deal more. 

Then omit nothing, however slight. 

I will do my best, I said, but I, should think that a 
great deal will have to be omitted. 
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You have to imagine, then, tliat there ore two ruling 
powers, and that one of them is set over the intellectual 
vv orld, the other over the visible. I do not say heaven, 
lest you should fancy than I am playing upon the name 
(evpavo;, epats;). May I suppose that you have this 
distinction of the visible and intelligible fixed in your 
mind? 

I have. 

Now take a line which has been cut into two un- 
equal 1 parts, and divide each of them again in the same 
proportion, and suppose the two main divisions to an- 
swer, one to the visible and the other to the intelligible, 
and then compare the subdivisions in respect of their 
clearness and want of clearness, and you will find that 
the first section in the sphere of the visible consists of 
images. And by images I mean, in the first place, 
shadows, and in the second place, reflections in water 
and in solid, smooth and polished bodies and the like: 
Do you understand? 

Yes, I understand. 

Imagine, now, the other section, of which this is only 
the resemblance, to include the animals which we see, 
and everything that grows or is made. 

Very good. 

Would you not admit that both the sections of this di- 
vision have different degrees of truth, and that the copy 
is to the original as the sphere of opinion is to the sphere 
of knowledge? 

Most undoubtedly. 

Next proceed to consider the manner in which the 
sphere of the intellectual is to be divided. 

In vvhat manner? 

Thus — There are two subdivisions, in the lower of 
which the soul uses, the figures given by the former di- 
1 Reading S>ioa 
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vision as images; the enquiry can only be hypothetical, 
and instead of going upwards to a principle descends 
to the other end; in the higher of the two, the soul passes 
out of hypotheses, and goes up to a principle which is 
above hypotheses, making no use of images 1 as in the 
former case, but proceeding only in and through the 
ideas themselves. 

I do not quite understand your meaning, he said. 

Then I will try again; you will understand me better 
when I have made some preliminary remarks. You are 
aware that students of geometry, arithmetic, and the 
kindred sciences assume the odd and the even and the 
figures and three kinds of angles and the like in their 
several branches of science; these are their hypotheses, 
which they and every body are supposed to know, and 
therefore they do not deign to give any account of them 
either to themselves or others; but they begin with them, 
and go on until they arrive at last, and in a consistent 
manner, at their conclusion? 

Yes, he said, I know. 

And do you not know also that although they make 
use of the visible forms and reason about them, they are 
thinking not of these, but of the ideals which they re- 
semble; not of the figures which they draw, but of the 
absolute square and the absolute diameter, and so on — 
the forms which they draw or make, and which have 
shadows and reflections in water of their own, are con- 
verted by them into images, but they are really seeking 
to behold the things themselves, which can only he seen 
with the eye of the mind? 

That is true. 

And of this kind I spoke as the intelligible, although in 
the search after it the soul is compelled to use hypoth- 
eses, not .ascending to a first principle, because she is 

1 Reading &vrep ixtlro tU6,u, 
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unable to rise above the region of hypothesis, but em- 
ploying the objects of which the shadows below are 
resemblances in their turn as images, they having in 
relation to the shadows and reflections of them a greater 
distinctness, and therefore a higher value. 

I understand, he said, that you arc speaking of the 
province of geometry and the sister arts. 

And when I speak of the other division of the intelli- 
gible, you will understand me to speak of that other 
sort of knowledge which reason herself attains by the 
power of dialectic, using the hypotheses not as first 
principles, but only as hypotheses — that is to say, as 
steps and points of departure into a world which is 
above hypotheses, in order that she may soar beyond 
them to the first principle of the whole; and clinging to 
this and then to that which depends on this, by succes- 
sive steps she descends again without the aid of any 
sensible object, from ideas, through ideas, and in ideas 
she ends. 

I understand you, he replied; not perfectly, for you 
seem to me to be describing a task which is really tre- 
mendous; hut, at any rate, I understand you to say that 
knowledge and being, which the science of dialectic 
contemplates, are clearer than the notions of the arts, 
Cas they are termed, which proceed from hypotheses 
only: these are also contemplated by the understanding, 
and not by the senses: yet, because they start from hy- 
potheses and do not ascend to a principle, those who con- 
template them appear to you not to exercise the higher 
reason upon them, although when a first principle is 
added to them they are cognizable by the higher reason. 
And the habit which is concerned with geometry and 
the cognate sciences I suppose that you would term 
understanding and not reason, as being intermediate be- 
tween opinion and reason. 
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You ^ ave quite conceived my meaning, I said; and 
now, corresponding to these four divisions, let there 
our faculties in the soul — reason answering to the 
guest, understanding to the second, faith (or comic* 
ion) to the third, and perception of shadows to the 
S ? n( * k* ^ ,ere b® a scale of them, and let us sup- 
pose that the several faculties have clearness in the same 
degree that their objects have truth. 

I understand, he replied, and give my assent, and 
accept your arrangement. 
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AND now, I said, let me show in a figure how far 
il our nature is enlightened or unenlightened - .' 
Behold! human beings living in an underground den, 
which has a mouth open towards the light and reach- 
ing all along the den; here they have been from their 
childhood, and have their legs and necks chained so that 
they cannot move, and can only see before them, being 
prevented by the chains from turning round their heads. 
Above and behind them a fire is blazing at a distance, 
and between the fire and the prisoners there is a' raised 
way; and you will see, if you look, a low wall built along 
the way, like the screen which marionette players have 
in front of them, over which they show the puppets. 

I see. 

And do you see, I said, men passing along the wall 
carrying all sorts of vessels, and statues and figures of 
animals made of wood and stone and various materials, 
which appear over the wall? Some of them are talking. 


others silent. 

You have shown me a strange image, and they are 
strange prisoners. 

Like ourselves, I replied; and they see only their own 
shadows, or the shadows of one another, which the lire 
throws on the opposite wall of the cave? 


True, he said; how could they see anything but the 
shadows if they were never allowed to move their heads? 

And of the objects which are being carried In like 
manner they would only see the shadows? 

Yes, he said. 


W6 
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And if they were able to converse with one another, 
would they not suppose that they were naming what 
was actually before them ? 1 • 

Very true. 

And suppose further that the prison had an echo 
which came from the other side, would they not be sure 
to fancy when one of the passers-by spoke that the voice 
which they ‘heard came from the passing shadow? 

No question, he replied. 

To them, I said, the truth would be literally nothing 
hut the shadows of the images. 

That is certain. 

And now look again, and see what will naturally fol- 
low if the prisoners are released and disabused of their 
error. At first, when any of them is liberated and com- 
pelled suddenly to stand up and turn his neck round 
and walk and look towards the light, he will suffer sharp 
pains; the glare will distress him, and he will be unable 
to see the realities of which in his former state he had 
seen the shadows; and then conceive some one saying to 
him, that what he saw before was an illusion, but that 
now, when he is approaching nearer to being and his 
e ye is turned towards more real existence, he has a 
clearer vision, — what will be his reply? And you may 
further imagine that his instructor is pointing to the 
objects as they pass and requiring him to name them, — 
will he not be perplexed? Will he not fancy that the 
shadows which he formerly saw are truer than the ob- 
jects which are now shown to him? 

Far truer. 

And if he is compelled to look straight at the bght, 
'rill he not have a pain in his eyes which will make him 
turn away to take refuge in the objects of vision which 

* Reading *an4rro- 
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he can see, and which he will conceive to be in reality 
clearer than the things which are now being shown to 
him? 

True, he said. 

And suppose once more, that he is reluctantly dragged 
up a steep and rugged ascent, and held fast until he is 
forced into the presence of the sun hims elf, is he not 
likely to be pained and irritated? When he approaches 
the light his eyes will be dazzled, and he will not be 
able to see anything at all of what are now called real- 
ities. 

Not all in a moment, he said. 

He will require to grow accustomed to the sight of 
the upper world. And first he will see the shadows best, 
next the reflections of men and other objects in the 
water, and then the objects themselves; then he will 
gaze upon the fight of the moon and the stars and the 
spangled heaven; and he will see the sky and the 
stars by night better than the sun or the fight of the sun 
by day? 

Certainly. 

Last of all he will be able to see the sun, and not mere 
reflections of him in the water, but he will see him in 
his own proper place, and not in another; and he will 
contemplate him as he is. 

Certainly. 

He will then proceed to argue that this is he who 
gives the season and the years, and is the guardian of 
oil that is in the visible world, and in a certain way the 
cause of all things which he and his fellows have been 
accustomed to behold? 

Clearly, he said, he would first see the sun and then 
reason about him. 

And when he remembered his old habitation, and the 
wisdom of the den and Ids fellow-prisoners, do you not 
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Oppose fiat he would felicitate himself on the change, 
*°* Pity them? 

Certainly, he would. 

■And if they were in the habit of conferring honours 
among themselves on those who were quickest to ob- 
serve the passing shadows and to remark which of them 
Went before, and which followed after, and which were 
together; and who were therefore best able to draw 
conclusions as to the future, do you think that he would ■ 
c ^ re fcw such honours and glories, or envy die possessors 
°f them? Would he not say with Homer, , 

Better to be the poor servant of a poor master” 
an d to endure anything, rather than think as they do 
ond kve after their manner? 

Yes, he said, I think that he would rather suffer any- 
*hing than entertain these false notions and live in this 
miserable manner. 

Imagine once more, I said, such an one coming sud- 
denly out of the sun to be replaced in his old situation; 
Would he not be certain to have his eyes full of dark- 
ness? 

To be sure, he said. 

And if there were a contest, and he had to compete 
in measuring the shadows with the prisoners who had 
never moved out of the den, while his sight was still 
weak, and before his eyes had become steady (and the 
*ime which would be needed to acquire this new habit 
of sight might be very considerable), would he not be 
ridiculous? Men would ray of him that up he went and 
down he came without his eyes; and that it was better 
not even to think of ascending; and if any one tried to 
loose another and lead him up to the light, let them only 
catch the offender, and they would put him to death. 

No question, he said. 
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This entire allegory, I said, you may now append, 
dear Glaucon, to the previous argument; the prison- 
house is the world of sight, the light of the fire is the 
sun, and you will not misapprehend me if you interpret 
the journey upwards to be the ascent of the soul into 
the intellectual world according to my poor belief, which, 
at your desire, I have expressed — whether rightly or 
wrongly God knows. But, whether true or false, my 
opinion is that in the world of knowledge the idea of 
good appears last of all, and is seen only with an effort; 
and, when seen, is also inferred to be the universal au- 
thor of all things beautiful and right, parent of light and 
of the lord of light in this visible world, and the im- 
mediate source of reason and truth in the intellectual; 
and that this is the power upon which he who would 
act rationally either in public or private life must have 
his eye fixed. 

I agree, he said, as far as I am able to understand you. 

Moreover, I said, you must not wonder that those 
who attain to this beatific vision are unwilling to de- 
scend to human affairs; for their souk are ever hasten- 
ing into the upper world where they desire to dwell; 
which desire of theirs is very natural, if our allegory 
may be trusted. 

Yes, very natural. 

And is there anything surprising in one who passes 
from divine contemplations to the evil state of man, mis- 
behaving himself in a ridiculous manner; if, while his 
eyes are blinking and before be bas become accustomed 
to the surrounding darkness, he is compelled to fight in 
courts of law, or in other places, about the images or the 
shadows of images of justice, and is endeavounne to 
meet the conceptions of those who have never vet seen 
absolute justice? 3 

Anything but surprising, he replied. 
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planting the faculty of sight; for that exists already, but 
has been turned in the wrong direction, and is looking 
, away from the truth? 

Yes, he said, such an art may be presumed. 

And whereas the other so-called virtues of the soul 
seem to be akin to bodily qualities, for even when they 
axe not originally innate they can be implanted later by 
habit and exercise, the virtue of wisdom more than any- 
thing else contains a divine element which always re- 
mains, and by this conversion is rendered useful and 
profitable; or, on the other hand, hurtful and useless. 
Did you never observe the narrow intelligence flashing 
from the keen eye of a clever rogue — how eager he is, 
how dearly his paltry sold sees the way to his end; he 
is the reverse of blind, but his keen eye-sight is forced 
into the service of evil, and he is mischievous in propor- 
tion to his cleverness? 

Very true, he said. 

But what if there had been a circumcision of such 
natures in the days of their youth; and they had been 
severed from those sensual pleasures, such as eating and 
drinking, which, like leaden weights, were attached to 
them at their birth, and which drag them down and 
turn the vision of their souls upon the things that are 
below — if, I say, they had been released from these im- 
pediments and turned in the opposite direction, the very 
same faculty in them would have seen the truth as 
keenly as they see what their eyes are turned to now. 

Very likely. 

Yes, I said; and there is another thing u hich is likely, 
or rather a necessary inference from what has preceded, 
that neither the uneducated and uninformed of the 
truth, nor yet those who never make an end of their 
education, will be able ministers of State; not the 
former, because they have no single aim of duty which 
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is the rale o£ all their actions, private as well as public; 
nor the latter, because they will not act at all except 
upon compulsion, fancying that they are already dwell- 
ing apart in the Islands of the Blest. 

Very true, he replied. 

Then, I said, the business of us who are the founders 
of the State will be to compel the best minds to attain 
that Icnowledge which we have already shown to be 
the greatest of all — they must continue to ascend until 
they arrive at the good; but when, they have ascended 
and seen enough We must not allow them to do as they 
do now. 

What do you mean? 

I mean that they remain in the upper world: but this 
must not be allowed; they must be made to descend 
again among the prisoners in the den, and partake of 
their labours and honours, whether they are worth hav- 
ing or not. 

But is not this unjust? he said; ought we to give them 
a worse life, when they might have a better? 

You have again forgotten, my friend, I said, the in- 
tention of the legislator, who did not aim at making 
any one class in the State happy above the rest; the 
happiness was to be in the whole State, and he held the 
citizens together by persuasion and necessity, making 
them benefactors of the State, and therefore benefactors 
of one another; to this end he created them, not to 
please themselves, but to be his instruments in binding 
up the State. 

True, he said, I had forgotten. 

Observe, Glaucon, that there will be no injustice in 
Compelling our philosophers to have a care and provi- 
dence of Others; we shall explain to them that in other 
States, men of their class are not obliged to share in 
the toils of politics: and this is reasonable, for they grow 
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up at their own sweet will, and the government would 
rather not have them. Being self-taught, they cannot be 
expected to show any gratitude for a culture which they 
have never received. But we have brought you into the 
world to be rulers of the hive, kings of yourselves and 
of the other citizens, and have educated you far better 
and more perfectly than they have been educated, and 
you are better able to share in the double duty. Where- 
fore each of you, when his tum comes, must go down 
to the general underground abode, and get the habit of 
seeing in the dark. When you have acquired the habit, 
you will see ten thousand times better than the inhabit- 
ants of the den, and you will know what the several 
images are, and what they represent, because you have 
seen the beautiful and Just and good in their truth. And 
thus our State which is also yours will be a reality, and 
not a dream only, and will be administered in a spirit 
unlike that of other States, in which men fight with one 
another about shadows only and are distracted in the 
struggle for power, which in their eyes is a great good. 
Whereas the truth is that the State in which the rulers 
are most reluctant to govern is always the best and most 
quietly governed, and the State in which they are most 
eager, the worst. 

Quite true, he replied. 

And will our pupils, when they hear this, refuse to 
take their turn at the toils of State, when they are al- 
lowed to spend the greater part of their time with one 
another in the heavenly fight? 

Impossible, he answered; for they are just men, and 
the commands which we impose upon them arc just; 
there can be no doubt that every one of them will take 
office as a stem necessity, and not after the faslu'on of 
our present rulers of State. 
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The process, I said, is not the turning over of & 
oyster-shell, 1 but the fuming round of a soul pass®? 
from a day which is little better than night to the 
day of being, that is, the ascent from below, 2 which « 
affirm to be true philosophy? 

Quite so. 

And should we not enquire what sort of knowledge 
lias the power of effecting such a cJiange? 

Certainly. 

What sort of knowledge is there which would dra«' 
the sou! from becoming to being? And another consid- 
eration lias Just occurred to me: You will remember that 
our young men are to be warrior athletes? 

Yes, that was said. 

Then this new kind of knowledge must have an addi- 
tional quality? 

What quality? 

Usefulness in war. 

Yes, if possible. 

There were two parts in our former scheme of edu- 
cation, were there not? 

Just so. 

. There was gymnastic which presided over the growth 
and decay of the body, and may therefore be regarded 
as having to do with generation and corruption? 

True._ 

Then that is not the knowledge which we are seeking 
to discover? 

No. 

But what do you say of music, what also entered to a 
certain extent into our former scheme? 

‘In allusion to a game m which two parties fled or pursued ac- 
cording as an oyster-shell which was thrown into the air fell with 
the dart- or Irght side uppermost 
•Reading clear iriroSor. 
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When speaking of uninviting objects, I mean those 
svhich do not pass from one sensation to the opposite; 
inviting objects are those which do; in this latter case 
the sense coming upon the object, whether at a distance 
or near, gives no more vivid idea of anything in particu- 
lar than of its opposite. An illustration will male my 
meaning clearer: — here are three fingers — a little finger, 
a second finger, and a middle finger. 

Very good. 

You may suppose that they are seen quite close; And 
here comes the point. 

What is it? 

Each of them equally appears a finger, whether seen 
in the middle or at the extremity, whether white or 
black, or thick or thin — It makes no difference; a finger 
is a finger all the same. In these cases a man is not 
compelled to ask of thought the question what is a fin- 
ger? for the sight never intimates to the mind that a 
finger is other than a finger. 

True. 

And therefore, I said, as we might expect, there is 
nothing here which invites or excites intelligence 

There is not, he said. 

But is this equally true of the greatness and smallness 
of the fingers? Can sight adequately perceive them? and 
is no difference made by the circumstance that one of 
the fingers is in the middle and another at the extrem- 
ity? And in like manner does the touch adequately per- 
ceive the qualities of thickness or thinness, of softness 
or hardness? And so of the other senses; do they give 
perfect intimations of such matters’* Is not their mode 
of operation on this wise — the sense which is concerned 
with the quality of hardness is necessarily concerned also 
with the quality of softness, and only intimates to the 
soul that the same thing is felt to be both hard and soft? 
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You are quite right, he said. 

And must not the soul be perplexed at this intimation 
which the sense gives of a hard which is also soft? What, 
again, is the meaning of light and heavy, if that 
which is bght is also heavy, and that which is heavy, 
light? 

Yes, he said, these intimations which the soul receives 
are very curious and require to be explained. 

Yes, I said, and in these perplexities the soul naturally 
summons to her aid calculation and intelligence, that 
she may see whether the several objects announced to 
her are one or two. 

True. 

And if they turn out to be two, is not each of them 
one and different? 

Certainly. 

And if each is one, and both are two, she wall con- 
ceive the two as in a state of division, for if they were 
undivided they could only be conceived of as one? 

True. 

The eye certainly did see both small and great, but 
only in a confused manner; they were not distinguished. 

Yes. 

Whereas the thinking mind, intending to light up the 
chaos, was compelled to reverse the process, and look 
at small and great as separate and not confused. 

Very true. 

Was not this the beginning of the enquiry "What is 
great?" and "What is small?" 

Exactly so. 

And thus arose the distinction of the visible and the 
intelligible. 

Most true. 

This was what I meant when I spoke of impressions 
which invited the intellect, or the reverse — those which 
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are simultaneous with opposite impressions, invite 
thought; those which are not simultaneous do not. 

I understand, he said, and agree with you. 

And to which class do unity and number belong? 

, I do not know, be replied. 

Think a little and you will see that what has preceded 
will supply the answer; for if simple unity could be 
adequately perceived by the sight or by any other sense, 
then, as we were saying in the case of the finger, there 
would be nothing to attract towards being, but when 
there is some contradiction always present, and one is 
the reverse of one and involves the conception of plural- 
ity. then thought begins to be aroused within us, and 
the soul perplexed and wanting to arrive at a decision 
asks “What is absolute unity?” This is the way in which 
the study of the one has a power of drawing and con- 
verting the mind to the contemplation of true being- 

And surely, he said, this occurs notably in the case 
of one; for we see the same thing to be both one and 
“^finite in multitude? 

Yes, I said; and this being true of one must be equally 
tnie of all number? 

Certainly. 

And all arithmetic and calculation have to do with 
number? 

Yes. 

And they appear to lead the mind towards truth? 

Yes, in a very remarkable manner. 

Then this is knowledge of the kind for which we are 
seeking, having a double use, military and philosophical; 
for the man of war must learn the art of number or he 
will not know how to array his troops, and the philos- 
opher also, because he has to rise out of the sea of 
change and lay hold of true being, and therefore he 
must be an arithmetician. 
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That is true. 

And our guardian is both warrior and philosopher? 

Certainly. 

Then this is a land of knowledge which legislation 
may fitly prescribe; and we must endeavour to persuade 
those who are to be the principal men of our State to 
go and learn arithmetic, not as amateurs, but they must 
cany on the study until they see the nature of numbers 
with the mind only; nor again, bke merchants or retail- 
traders, with a view to buying or selling, but for the 
sake of their military use, and of the soul herself; and 
because this will be the easiest way for her to pass from 
becoming to truth and being. 

That is excellent, he said. 

Yes, I said, and now having spoken of it, I must add 
how charming the science isl and in how many ways it 
conduces to our desired end, if pursued in the spirit of 
a philosopher, and not of a shopkeeper! 

How do you mean? 

I mean, as I was saying, that arithmetic has a very 
great and elevating effect, compelling the soul to rea- 
son about abstract number, and rebelling against the 
introduction of risible or tangible objects into the argu- 
ment You know how steadily the masters of the art 
repel and ridicule any one who attempts to divide ab- 
solute unity when he is calculating, and if you divide, 
they multiply, 1 taking care that one shall continue one 
and not become lost in fractions. 

That is very true. 

Now, suppose a person «ere to say to them: O my 
friends, what are these wonderful numbers about which 

> Meaning either (1) Hut they integrate the number became they 
deny the possibility of fractions; or (a) that dmuon a regarded bv 
them as a process of mnibplunbon, for the fractions of one con- 
tinue to be units. 
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you are reasoning, in which, as you say, there is a unity 
such as you demand, and each unit is equal, invariable, 
indivisible,— what would they answer? 

They would answer, as I should conceive, that they 
'vere speaking of those numbers which can only be real- 
ized in thought. 

Then you see that this knowledge may be truly called 
necessary, necessitating as it clearly does the use of the 
pure intelligence in the attainment of pure truth? 

Yes, that is a marked characteristic of it. 

And have you further observed, that those who have 
a natural talent for calculation are generally quick at 
every other kind of knowledge; and even the dull, if 
they have had an arithmetical training, although they 
may derive no other advantage from it, always become 
much quicker than they would otherwise have been. 

Very true, he said. 

And indeed, you will not easily find a more difficult 
study, and not many as difficult. 

You will not. 

And, for all these reasons, arithmetic is a kind of 
knowledge in which the best natures should be trained, 
and which must not be given up. 

I agree. 

Let this then be made one of our subjects of educa- 
tion. And next, shall we enquire whether the kindred 
science also concerns us? 

You mean geometry? 

Exactly so. 

Clearly, he said, we are concerned with that part of 
geometry which relates to war; for in pitching a camp, 
or taking up a position, or closing or extending the lines 
of an army, or any other military manoeuvre, whether 
in actual battle or on a march, it will make all the dif- 
ference whether a general is or is not a geometrician. 
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Yes, I said, but for that purpose a very littlo of cither 
geometry or calculation will be enough; the question 
relates rather to the greater and more advanced part of 
geometry — whether that tends in any degree to make 
more easy the vision of the idea of good; and thither, 
ns I was saying, all things tend which compel the sou! 
to turn her gaze towards that place, where is the full 
perfection of being, which she ought, by all means, to 
behold. 

True, he said. 

Then if geometry compels us to view being, it con- 
cerns us; if becoming only, it docs not concern us? 

Yes, that is what we assert. 

Yet anybody who has the least acquaintance with 
geometry will not deny that such a conception of the 
science is in flat contradiction to the ordinary language 
of geometricians. 

How so? 

, They have in view practice only, and are always 
speaking, in n narrow and ridiculous manner, of squar- 
ing and extending and applying and the like — they con- 
fuse the necessities of geometry with those of daily life; 
whereas knowledge is the real object of the whole sci- 
ence. 

Certainly, he said. , ’ 

Then must not a further admission be made? ' • 

What admission? 

That the knowledge at which geometry aims is knowl- 
edge of the eternal, and not of aught perishing and 
transient. 

That, he replied, may be readily allowed, and is true. 

Then, my noble fnend, geometry will draw the soul 
towards truth, and create the spirit of philosophy, and 
raise up that which is now unhappily allowed to fall 
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Nothing will be more likely to have such an effect. 

Then nothing should be more sternly laid down than 
that the inhabitants of your fair city should by all means 
leam geometry. Moreover the science has indirect ef- 
fects, which are not small. 

Of what kind? he said. 

There are the military advantages of which you spoke, 

I said; and in all departments of knowledge, as experi- 
ence proves, any one who has studied geometry is in- 
finitely quicker of apprehension than one who has not. 

Yes indeed, he said, there is an infinite difference 
between them. 

Then shall we propose this as a second branch of 
knowledge which our youth will study? 

Let us do so, he replied. 

And suppose we make astronomy the third — what do 
you say? 

I am strongly inclined to it, he said; the observation 
of the seasons and of months and years is as essential 
to the general as it is to the fanner or sailor. 

I am amused, I said, at your fear of the world, which 
makes you guard against the appearance of insisting 
upon useless studies; and I quite admit the difficulty of 
believing that in every man there is an eye of the soul 
which, when by other pursuits lost and dimmed, is by 
these punfied and re-illumined; and is more precious far 
than ten thousand bodily eyes, for by it alone is truth 
seen. Now there are two classes of persons: one class of 
those who will agree with you and will take your words 
as a revelation; another class to whom they will be ut- 
terly unmeaning, and who will naturally deem them to 
be idle tales, for they see no sort of profit which is to be 
obtained from them. And therefore you had better de- 
cide at once with which of the two you are proposing 
to argue. You will very likely say with neither, and that 
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your chief aim in carrying on the argument is your own 
improvement; at the same time you do not grudge to 
others any benefit which they may receive. 

I think that I should prefer to carry on the argument 
mainly on my own behalf. 

Then take a step backward, for we have gone wrong 
in the order of the sciences. 

What was the mistake? he said. 

After plane geometry, I said, we proceeded at once 
to solids in revolution, instead of taking solids in them- 
selves; whereas after the second dimension the third, 
which is concerned with cubes and dimensions of depth, 
ought to have followed. 

That is true, Socrates; but so little seems to be known 
as yet about these subjects. 

Why, yes, I said, and for two reasons: — in the first 
place, no government patronises them; this leads to a 
want of energy in the pursuit of them, and they are 
difficult; in the second place, students cannot leam them 
unless they have a director. But then a director can 
hardly be found, and even if he could, as matters now 
stand, the students, who are very conceited, would not 
attend to him. That, however, would be otherwise if 
the whole State became the director of these studies 
and gave honour to them; then disciples would want 
to come, and there would be continuous and earnest 
search, and discoveries would be made; since even now, 
disregarded as they are by the world, and maimed of 
their fair proportions, and although none of their vota- 
ries can tell the use of them, still these studies force 
their way by their natural charm, and very Lkely, if they 
had the help of the State, they would some day emerge 
into light. 

Yes, he said, there is a remarkable charm in them. 
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But I do not clearly understand the change in the order. 
First you began with a geometry o£ plane surfaces? 

Yes, I said. 

And you placed astronomy next, and then you made 
a step backward? 

Yes, and I have delayed you by my hurry; the ludi- 
crous state of solid geometry, which, in natural order, 
should have followed, made me pass over this branch 
and go on to astronomy, or motion of solids. 

True, he said. 

Then assuming that the science now omitted would 
come into existence if encouraged by the State, let us 
go on to astronomy, which will be fourth. 

The right order, he replied. And now, Socrates, as 
you rebuked the vulgar manner in which I praised 
astronomy before, my praise shall be given in your own 
spirit. For every one, as I think, must see that astronomy 
compels the soul to look upwards and leads us from this 
world to another. 

Every one but myself, I said, to every one else this 
may he clear, but not to me. 

And what then would you say? 

I should rather say that those who elevate astronomy 
into philosophy appear to me to make us look down- 
wards and not upwards. 

What do you mean? he asked. 

You, I replied, have in your mind a truly sublime 
conception of our knowledge of the things above. And 
I dare say that if a person were to throw his head back 
and study the fretted ceiling, you would still think that 
his mind was the percipient, and not Ms eyes. And you 
are very likely right, and I may be a simpleton: but, 
in my opinion, that know ledge only which is of being 
and of the unseen can make the soul look upwards, and 
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us whether there are any other applications of these 
sciences. At the same time, we must not lose sight of 
our own higher object. 

What is that? 

There is a perfection which all knowledge ought to 
reach, and which our pupils ought also to attain, and 
not to fall short of, as I was saying that they did in 
astronomy. For in the science of harmony, as you prob- 
ably know, the same thing happens. The teachers of 
harmony compare the sounds and consonances which 
are heard only, and their labour, like that of the astron- 
omers, is in vain. 

Yes, by heaven! he said; and 'tis as good as a play 
to hear them talking about their condensed notes, as 
they call them; they put their ears close alongside of the 
strings like persons catching a sound from their neigh- 
bour's wall 1 — one set of them declaring tliat they dis- 
tinguish an intermediate note and have found the least 
interval which should be the unit of measurement; the 
others insisting tliat the two sounds has c passed into the 
same— either party setting tlicir cars before llicir under- 
standing. 

You mean. I said, those gentlemen who tease and 
torture the strings and rack them on the pegs of the in- 
strument: I might Cany on the metaphor and speak 
after their manner of the blows which the plectrum 
gists, and make accusations against the strings, both 
of backwardness and forwardness to sound, but this 
would be tedious, and therefore I will only say that 
these are not the men. and tlut I am refemng to the 
Pvtlugorcans. of si 1mm I was just now* proposing to en- 
quire about liarmonv. For they too arc in error, like the 
‘Or. “A** J* 'l** 1 ' nc*5t*t«or'» fenlramnm, tt U to 

aiti, i <«’“» It'cia-" 
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astronomers; they investigate the numbers of die har- 
monies which are heard, but they never attain to prob- 
lems — that is to say, they never reach the natural 
harmonies of number, or reflect why some numbers are 
harmonious and others not. 

That, he said, is a thing of more than mortal knowl- 
edge. 

A thing, I replied, which I would rather call useful; 
that is, if sought after with a view to the beautiful and 
good, but if pursued in any other spirit, useless. 

Very tme, he said. 

Now, when all these studies reach the point of inter- 
communion and connection with one another, and come 
to be considered in their mutual affinities, then, I think, 
but not till then, will the pursuit of them have a value for 
our objects; otherwise there is no profit in them. 

I suspect so; but you are speaking, Socrates, of a vast 
Work. 

What do you mean? I said; the prelude or what? Do 
you not know that all this is but the prelude to the 
actual strain which we have to learn 5 For you surely 
would not regard the skilled mathematician as a dialec- 
tician? 

Assuredly not, he said; I have hardly ever known a 
mathematician who was capable of reasoning. 

But do you imagine that men who are unable to give 
and take a reason will have the knowledge which we re- 
quire of them? 

Neither can this be supposed. 

And so, Glaucon, I said, we have at last arrived at the 
bymn of dialectic. This is that strain which is of the in- 
tellect only, but which the faculty of sight will ne\er- 
theless be found to imitate; for sight, as >ou may 
remember, was imagined by us after a while to behold 
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whether a man gapes at the heavens or blinks on the 
ground, seeking to learn some particular of sense, I 
would deny that he can leam, for nothing of that sort 
is matter of science; his soul is looking downwards, not 
upwards, whether his way to knowledge is by water or 
by land, whether he floats, or only lies on his back. 

I acknowledge, he said, the justice of your rebuke. 
Still, I should like to ascertain how astronomy can be 
learned in any manner more conducive to that knowl- 
edge of which we are speaking? 

I will tell you, I said: The starry heaven which we 
behold is wrought upon a visible ground, and therefore, 
although^ the fairest and most perfect of visible things, 

• must necessarily be' deemed inferior far to the true mo- 1 
tiohs of absolute swiftness and absolute slowness, which 
are" relative to each other, and carry with them that 
which is contained in them, in the true number and in 
every* true figure. Now, these are to be apprehended by 
reason and intelligence, but not by sight. 

True, lie replied. 

The spangled heavens should be used as a pattern 
and with a view to that higher knowledge; their beauty 
is • like the beauty of figures or pictures excellently 
wrought by the hand of Daedalus, or some other great 
artist, which we may chance to behold, any geometri- 
cian who saw them would appreciate the exquisiteness 
of their workmanship, but he would never dream of 
thinking that in them be could find the true equal or 
the true double, or the truth of any other proportion. 

No, he replied, such an idea would be ridiculous. 

And will not a true astronomer have the same feeling 
when he looks at the movements of the stars? Will he 
not think that heaven and the things in heaven are '* 
’framed by the Creator of them in the most perfect man- 
ner? But he will never imagine that the proportions of 
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night and day, or of both to the month, or of the month 
to the year, or of the stars to these and to one another, 
and any other things that are material and visible can 
also he eternal and subject to no deviation — that would 
be absurd; and it is equally absurd to take so much 
pains in investigating their exact truth. 

I quite agree, though I never thought of this before. 
Then, I said, in astronomy, as in geometry, we should 
employ problems, and let the heavens alone if we would 
approach the subject in. the right way and so make the 
natural gift of reason to be of any real use. 

That, he said, is a work infinitely beyond our present 
astronomers. 

Yes, I said; and there are many other things which 
must also have a similar extension given to them, if our 
legislation is to be of any value. But can you tell me . 
of any other suitable study? 

No, he said, not without thinking. 

Motion, I said, has many forms, and not one only; 
two of them are obvious enough even to wits no better 
than ours; and there are others, as I imagine, which may 
be left to wiser persons. , , r 

But where are the two? 

There is a second, I said, which is the counterpart 
of the one already named. 

And what may that be? 

The second, I said, would seem relatively to the ears 
to be what the first is to the eyes; for I conceive that 
as the eyes are designed to look up at the stars, so are 
the ears to hear harmonious motions; and these are sis- 
ter sciences — -as the Pythagoreans say, and we, Glaucon, 
agree with them? 

Yes, he replied. 

But this, I said, is a laborious study, and therefore . 
we had better go and Ieam of them; and they will tell 
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the real animab and stars, and last of all the sun himself. 
And so with dialectic; when a person starts on the dis- 
covery of the absolute by the light of reason only, and 
without any assistance of sense, and perseveres until by 
pure intelligence he arrives at the perception of the ab- 
solute good, he at last finds himself at the end of the 
intellectual world, as in the case of sight at the end of 
the visible. 

Exactly, he said. 

Then this is the progress which you call dialectic? 

True. 

But the release of the prisoners from chains, and their 
translation from the shadows to the Images and to the 
light, and the ascent from the underground den to the 
sun, while in his presence they are vainly trying to look 
on animab and plants and the fight of the sun, but are 
able to perceive even with their weak eyes the images 1 
in the water [which are divine], and are the shadows of 
true existence (not shadows of images cast by a light 
of fire, which compared with the sun is only an image) 
— this power of elevating the highest principle in the 
soul to the contemplation of that which is best in exist- 
ence, with which we may compare the raising of that 
faculty which is the very light of the body to the sight 
of that which is brightest in the material and visible 
world — this power is given, as I was saying, by all that 
study and pursuit of the arts which has been described. 

I agree in what you are saying, he replied, which may 
be liard to believe, yet, from another point of view, is 
Jiarder still to deny. This, howexer, is not a theme to be 
treated of in passing only, but will have to be discussed 
again and again. And so, whetJier our conclusion be true 
or false, let us assume all this, and proceed at once from 

* Omitting Irrai#* 11 rpii QarriejiaT*- The WOftl r,;, a 
hracteto! by Stitlbaum. , 
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the prelude or preamble to the chief strain , 1 and de- 
scribe that in like manner. Say, then, what is the nature 
and what are the divisions of dialectic, and what are the 
paths which' lead thither; for these paths will also .lead 
to our final rest. 

Dear Glaucon, I said, you will not he able to follow 
me here, though I would do my best, and you should 
behold not an image only but the absolute truth, accord- 
ing to my notion. Whether what I told you would or 
would not have been a reality I cannot venture to say; 
hut you would have seen something like reality; of that 
I am confident. 

Doubtless, he replied. 

But I must also remind you, that the power of dia- 
lectic alone can reveal this, and only to one who is a 
disciple of the previous sciences. 

Of that assertion you may be as confident as of the 
last. 

And assuredly no one will argue that there is any 
other method of comprehending by any regular process 
all true existence or of ascertaining what each thing is 
in its own nature; for the arts in general are concerned 
with the desires or opinions of men, or are cultivated 
with a view to production and construction, or for the' 
preservation of such productions and constructions; and 
as to the mathematical sciences which, as we were say- 
ing, have some apprehension of true being — geometry 
and the like — they only dream about being, hut never 
can they behold the waking reality so long as they leave 
the hypotheses which they use un examined, and are 
unable to give an account of them. For when a man 
knows not his own first principle, and when the con- 
clusion and intermediate steps axe also constructed out 
u 1 A piay upon the word ro/un, which means both "Taw” and 
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of he knows not what, how can he imagine that such a 
fabnc of convention can ever become science? 

Impossible, he said. 

Then dialectic, and dialectic alone, goe*s directly to 
the first principle and is the only science which does 
away with hypotheses in order to make her ground se- 
cure; the eye of the soul, which is literally buried in an 
outlandish slough, is by her gentle aid lifted upwards; 
and she uses as handmaids and helpers in the work of 
conversion, the sciences which we have been discuss- 
ing. Custom terms them sciences, but they ought to 
have some other name, implying greater clearness than 
opinion and less clearness than science: and this, in our 
previous sketch, was called understanding. But why 
should we dispute about names when we have realities 
of such importance to consider? 

Why indeed, he said, when any name will do which 
expresses the thought of the mind with clearness? 

At any rate, we are satisfied, as before, to have four 
divisions; two fer intellect and two for opinion, and to 
call the first division science, the second understanding, 
the third belief, and the fourth perception of shadows, 
opinion being concerned with becoming, and intellect 
With being; and so to make a proportion: — 

As being is to becoming, so is pure intellect to opinion. 

And as intellect Is to opinion, so is science to belief, and 
understanding to tne perception of shadows. 

But let us defer the further correlation and subdivision 
of the subjects of opinion and of intellect, for it will be 
a long enquiry, many times longer than this lias been. 

As far as I understand, he said. I agTee. 

And do you also agree, I said. In describing the dia- 
lectician n* one who attains a conception of the essence 
of each tiling? And lie who docs not possess and is 
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therefore unable to impart this conception, in whatever 
degree he fails, may in that degree also be said to fail in 
intelligence? Will you admit so much? 

Yes, he said; how can I deny it? 

And you would say the same of the conception of the 
good? Until the person is able to abstract and define ra* 
tionally the idea of good, and unless he can run the 
gauntlet of all objections, and is ready to disprove them, 
not by appeals to opinion, but to absolute truth, never 
faltering at any step of the argument — unless he can do 
all this, you would say that he knows neither the idea 
of good nor any other good, he apprehends only a 
shadow, if anything at all, which is given by opinion 
and not by science; — dreaming and slumbering in this 
life, before he is well awake here, he arrives at the 
world below, and has his final quietus. 

In all that I should most certainly agree with you. 

And surely you would not have the children of your 
ideal State, whom you are nurturing and educating — if 
the ideal ever becomes a reality — you would not allow 
the future rulers to be like posts , 1 having no reason in 
them, and yet to be set in authority over the highest 
matters? 

Certainly not. 

Then you will make a law that they shall have such 
an education as will enable them to attain the greatest 
skill in asking and answering questions 3 

Yes, he said, you and I together will make it. 

Dialectic, then, as you will agree, is the coping-stone 
of the sciences, and is set over them; no other science 
can be placed higher — the nature of knowledge can no 
further go? 

I agree, he said. 

1 ypoiip.it, literally 'lines,” probably the starting point of a race- 
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spoke with too much excitement. For when I saw philos- 
ophy so undeservedly trampled under foot of men I 
could not help feeling a sort of Indignation at the authors 
of her disgrace: and my anger made me too vehement 
Indeed! I was listening, and did not think so. 

But I, who am the speaker, felt that I was. And now’ 
let me remind you that, although in our former selection 
we chose old men, we must not do so in this. Solon was 
under a delusion when he said that a man when he 
grows old may leam many things— for he can no more 
learn much than he can run much; youth is the time for 
any extraordinary toil. 

Of course. 

And, Uierefore calculaHon and geometry and all the 
other elements of fnstrneHon, rvh& „ e TpTepa 

, V h ° U,d *» «■> Md Tlld- 

X ’S-J&ZZ "“ W “r »o«e„ of 
Why not? 

in * e 

when compulsory does no ^ exerase, 

edge whhl 

hold on the mind “"’P'daon obtain, no 

Very true. 

Then, my good fnend, I said, do not , - 

but let early education be a sort of anms^ c ° m P ukl0 “' 
then be better able to find out the nat^TEl * y ° U 
That is a very rational notion, he said 
Do you remember that the children V 
taken to see the battle on horseback to ** 

were no danger they were to be brought i* 3 * ** thc ? 

1,1. « vounff hounds, haie a ta<f« „r , , close up and. 


were o— ~ — j oe brought l . 

like young hounds, June a taste of hLZt . e U P and ’ 
Yes, I remember. °° d given them 9 

The same practice may be followed r .. 

^ * said, in all 
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labours, lessons, dangers — and lie who is 
, a * lomc in all of them ought to be enrolled in a 
**** number. 

At what age? 

^ At the age when the necessary gymnastics arc over: 
in { J , . Cn °^ "Aether of two or three years which passes 
f 0r . S 5011 °f training is useless for any other purpose; 
the t -T an ^ c * crc * se are unpropitious to learning; and 
the n °f "^° ^ ^ irst ,n gymnastic exercises is one of 
jecte^ 05 * ^P 01 * 30 * tests to which our youth are sub- 

C®rtainly, he replied. 

of k Cr * ime those w ho are selected from the class 
and y ears °ld will be promoted to higher honour, 
j n j, . e sci *ences winch they learned without any order 
and ,l r Car !^ e( lucation will now be brought together, 
diem * ,e a hle *0 see the natural relationship of 

o one another and to true being. 
vL> , sai{ l, that is the only land of knowledge 
Yes taieS bstin g root - 

(}, e CS ’ ^ said ; and the capacity for such knowledge is 
S! v„ gr< : at , Criterion dialectical talent: the comprehen- 
mind is always the dialectical. 

T^gree with you, he said. 

and tyf 6 * ^ sa i^’ are the points which you must consider; 
^ v j )Q ose who have most of this comprehension, and 
Jujjjj are more Steadfast in their learning, and in their 
arrived^ ot ^ er appointed duties, when they have 
y ou , a t the age of thirty will have to be chosen by 
0Uj . U ,°t the select class, and elevated to higher hon- 
dialept? y° u wih have to prove them by the help of 
Up c ’ h 1 order to learn which of them is able to give 
with Sl ght and the other senses, and in company 

great at tain absolute being: And here, my fnend, 
Ca ution is required. 
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But to whom we are to assign these studies, and in 
what way they are to be assigned, are questions which 
remain to be considered. 

Yes, clearly. 

You remember, I said, how the rulers were chosen be- 
fore? 

Certainly, he said. 

The same natures must still be chosen, and the prefer- 
ence again given to the surest and the bravest, and, if 
possible, to the fairest; and, having noble and generous 
tempers, they should also have the natural gifts which 
will facilitate their education. 

And what are these? 

Such gifts as keenness and ready powers of acquisi- 
tion; for the min d more often faints from the severity of 
study than from the seventy of gymnastics: the toil is 
more entirely the mind’s own, and is not shared with the 
body. 

Very true, he replied. 

• Further, he of whom we are in search should have a 
good memory, and be an unwearied solid man who is 
a lover of labour in any line; or he will never be able to 
endure the great amount of bodily exercise and to go 
through all the intellectual discipline and study which 
we require of him. 

Certainly, he said; he must have natural gifts. 

•The mistake at present is, that those who study philos- 
ophy have no vocation, and this, as I was before sayin<% 
is the reason why she has fallen into disrepute: her true 
sons should tale her by the hand and not bastards. 

' What do you mean? 

In the first place, her votary should not have a lame 
or halting industry — I mean, that he should not be half 
industrious and half idle. as. for example, when a man 
is a lover of gymnastic and hunting, and all other bodily 
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exercises, ljut a hater rather than a lover nfih.it 817 
learning or listening or enquiring OrftT ~ “»“<>! 
which he devotes L,d£ ZT&, Vi t ‘“T 1 ™ "> 
and he may have the other sort ol lameness^" 15 ' tW ' 
Certainly, he said. 

And as to truth, I said, is not a semi 
deemed halt and lame which hates voluntary fi *? be 
and is extremely indignant at herself 
they tell lies, but is patient of involuntary falseh^^ 6 " 
does not mind wallowing like a swinish beast in rtf’ 

Of ignorance, and has no shame at being detected? ^ 
To be sure. Q ‘ 


And, again, in respect of temperance, course 
nificeuce, and every other virtue, should we not ' *? a ®' 
distinguish between the true son and the basS? 
where there is no discernment of such qualities e f ° S 
and individuals unconsciously err; and the Stnv 
a ruler, and the individual a friend, of one who 
defective in some part of virtue, is in a ^ ' *^2 
bastard. S ^ ,8Uae «« 


That is very true, he said, ) 

All these things, then, will have to he carefully 
sidered by us; and if only those whom we introdu C ° n * 
this vast system of education and training are sound 
body and mind, justice herself will have nothing to s'” 
against us, and we shall be the saviours of the constjhT 
tion and of the State, but, if our pupils are men of an 
o titer stamp, the reverse will happen, and we shall pout 
a still greater flood of ridicule on philosophy than she 
has to endure at present. 

Hiat would not he creditable. 


Certainly not, I said; and yet perhaps, in thus turning 
jest into earnest 1 am equally ridiculous. 

In what respect? 

I had forgotten, I said, that we were not serious, and 
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spoke with too much excitement. For when I saw philos- 
ophy so undeservedly trampled under foot of men I 
could not help feeling a sort of indignation at the authors 
of her disgrace: and my anger made me too vehement. 

Indeed! I was listening, and did not think so. 

But I, who am the speaker, felt that I was. And now 
let me remind you that, although in our former selection 
we chose old men, w e must not do so in this. Solon was 
under a delusion when he said that a man when he 
grows old may leam many things — for he can no more 
learn much than he can run much; youth is the time for 
any extraordinary toiL 

Of course. 

And, therefore, calculation and geometry and all the 
other elements of instruction, which are a preparation 
for dialectic, should be presented to the mind in child- 
hood; not, however, under any notion of forcing our 
system of education. 

Why not? 

Because a freeman ought not to be a slave in the 
acquisition of knowledge of any kind. Bodily exercise, 
when compulsory, does no harm to the body; but knowl- 
edge which is acquired under compulsion obtains no 
hold on the mind. 

Very true. 

Then, my good friend, I said, do not use compulsion, 
but let early education be a sort of amusement, you will 
then be better able to find out the natural bent 

That is a % ery rational notion, he said. 

Do you remember that the children, too, were to be 
taken to see the battle on horseback, and that if there 
were no danger they were to be brought close up and, 
like young hounds, have a taste of blood given them 3 

Yes, I remember. 

The same practice may be followed, I said, in all 
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these things — labours, lessons, dangers — and he who is 
most at home in all of them ought to be enrolled in a 
select number. 

At what age? 

At the age when the necessary gymnastics are over: 
the period whether of two or three years which passes 
in this sort of training is useless for any other purpose; 
for sleep and exercise are unpropitious to learning; and 
the trial of who is first in gymnastic exercises is one of 
the most important tests to which our youth are sub- 
fected. 

Certainly, he replied. 

After that time those who are selected from the class 
of twenty years old will be promoted to higher honour, 
and the sciences which they learned without any order 
in their early education will now be brought together, 
and they will be able to see the natural relationsliip of 
them to one another and to true being. 

Yes, he said, that is the only land of knowledge 
wliich takes lasting root. 

Yes, I said; and the capacity for such knowledge is 
the great criterion of dialectical talent: the comprehen- 
sive mind is always the dialectical. 

I agree with you, he said. 

These, I said, are the points which you must consider; 
and those who have most of this comprehension, and 
who are more steadfast in their learning, and in their 
military and other appointed duties, when they have 
arrived at the age of thirty will have to be chosen by 
you out of the select class, and elevated to higher hon- 
our, and you will Jiave to prove tliem by the help of 
dialectic, in order to learn which of them is able to give 
up the use of sight and live other senses, and in company 
with troth to attain absolute being: And here, my friend, 
great caution Is required. 
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Why great caution? 

Do you not remark, I said, how great is the evil 
which dialectic has introduced? 

What evil? he said. 

The students of the art are filled with lawlessness. 

Quite true, he said. 

Do you think that there is anything so very unnatural 
or inexcusable in their case? or will you make allowance 
for them? 

In what way make allowance? 

I want you, I said, by way of parallel, to imagine a 
supposititious son who is brought up in great wealth; he 
is one of a great and numerous family, and has many 
flatterers. When he grows up to manhood, he learns that 
his alleged are not his real parents; but who the real are 
he is unable to discover. Can you guess how he will be 
bkely to behave towards his flatterers and his supposed 
parents, first of all during the period when he is ignorant 
of the false relation, and then again when he knows? Or 
shall I guess for you? . 

If you please. 

Then I should say, that while he is ignorant of the 
truth he will be likely to honour his father and his 
mother and his supposed relations more than the flat- 
terers; he will be less inclined to neglect them when 
in need, or to do or say anything against them, and he 
will be less willing to disobey them in any important 
matter. 

He wilL ' 

But when he has made the discovery, I should imagine 
that he would diminish his honour and regard for them, 
and would become more devoted to the flatterers- their 
influence over him would greatly increase; he would 
vow live alter their ways, *and openly associate with 
them, and, unless he were of an unusually good dispo- 
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sition, he would trouble himself no more about his sup- 
posed parents or other relations. 

'yell, all that is very probable. But how is the image 
applicable to the' disciples of philosophy? 

In this way . you know that there are certain princi- 
P ®kout justice and honour, which were taught us in 
c dhood, and under their parental authority we have 
eai brought up, obeying and honouring them. 

That is true. 

There are also opposite maxims and habits of pleasure 
which flatter and attract the soul, but do not influence 
those of us who have any sense of right, and they con- 
tinue to obey and honour the maxims of their fathers. 
True, 

Now, when a man is in this state, and the questioning 
spirit asks what is fair or honourable, and he answers as 
ie egislator has taught him, and then arguments many 
and diverse refute his words, until he is driven into be- 
neving that nothing is honourable any more than dis- 
honourable, or just and good any more than the reverse, 
and so °f all the notions which he most valued, do you 
nwk that he will still honour and obey them as before? 
impossible. 

And when he ceases to think them honourable and 
atural as heretofore, and he fails to discover the true, 
3". VV® ex P ect ed to pursue any life other than that 
which flatters his desires? 

He cannot. 


bclnS * Uc I* r ° C law la is converted 
into a breaker of it? 

Unquestionably. 

I *, Ver >' nalural in sh'dents of philosophy 
such as I have desenbed. and also, as I was just now 
saying, most excusable. ' 

Yes. he said. and. I may add. pitiable. 
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Therefore, that your feelings may not be moved to 
pity about our citizens who are now thirty years of age, 
every care must be taken in introducing them to dia- 
lectic. , 

Certainly. 

There is a danger lest they should taste the dear de- 
light too early; for youngsters, as you may have ob- 
served, when they first get the taste in their mouths, 
argue for amusement, and are always contradicting and 
refuting others in imitation of those who refute them; 
like puppy-dogs, they rejoice in pulling and tearing at 
all who come near them. 

Yes, he said, there is nothing which they like better. 

And when they have made many conquests and re- 
ceived defeats at the hands of many, they violently and 
speedily get into a way of not believing anything which 
they believed before, and hence, not only they, but 
philosophy and all that relates to it is apt to have a 
bad name with the rest of the world. 

Too true, he said. 

But when a man begins to get older, he will no longer 
be guilty of such insanity; he will imitate the dialectician 
who is seeking for truth, and not the eristic, w ho is con- 
tradicting for the sake of amusement, and the greater 
moderation of his character will Increase instead of 
diminishing the honour of the pursuit. 

Very true, he said. 

And did we not make special provision for this, u hen 
we said that the disciples of philosophy were to be 
orderly and steadfast, not, as now, any chance aspirant 
or intruder? 

Very true. 

Suppose, I said, the study of philosophy to take the 
place of gymnastics and to he continued diligently and 
earnestly and exclusively for twice the number of yean 
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which were passed in bodily exercise — will that be 

enough? 

Would you say six or four years? be asked. 

Say five years, I replied; at the end of the time they 
must be sent down again into the den and compelled to 
hold any military or other office which young men are 
qualified to hold: in this way they will get their expe- 
rience of life, and there will be an opportunity of trying 
whether, when they are drawn all manner of ways by 
temptation, th<y will stand firm or flinch. 

And how long is this stage of their lives to last? 

Fifteen years, I answered; and when they have 
reached fifty years of age, then let those who still sur- 
vive and have distinguished themselves in every action 
of their lives and in every branch of knowledge come at 
last to their consummation; the time has now arrived 
at which they must raise the eye of the soul to the uni- 
versal light which lightens all things, and behold the 
absolute good, for that is the pattern according to which 
they are to order the State and the lives of individuals, 
and the remainder of their own lives also; making philos- 
ophy their chief pursuit, but, when their turn comes, 
toiling also at politics and ruling for the public good, not 
as though they were performing some heroic action, but 
simply as a matter of duty; and when they have brought 
up in each generation others like themselves and left 
them in their place to be governors of the State, then 
they will depart to the Islands of the Blest and dwell 
there, and the city will give them public memorials and 
sacrifices and honour them, if the Pythian oracle consent, 
as demi-gods, but if not, as in any case blessed and 
divine. 

You are a sculptor, Socrates, and have made statues 
of our governors faultless in beauty. 

Yes, I said, Glaucon, and of our governesses too; for 
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you must not suppose that what I have been saying ap- 
plies to men only and not to women as far as their 
natures can go. 

There you are right, he said, since we have made 
them to share in all things like the men. 

Well, I said, and you would agree (would you not?) 
that what has been said about the State and the govern- 
ment is not a mere dream, and although difficult not im- 
possible, but only possible in the way which has been 
supposed; that is to say, when the true philosopher kings 
are bom in a State, one or more of them, despising the 
honours of this present world which they deem mean 
and worthless, esteeming above all things right and the 
honour that springs from right, and regarding justice as 
the greatest and most necessary of all things, whose min- 
isters they are, and whose principles will be exalted by 
them when they set in order their own city? 

How will they proceed? 

They will begin by sending out into the country all 
the inhabitants of the city who are more than ten years 
old, and will take possession of their children, who will 
be unaffected by the habits of their parents; these they 
will train in their own habits and laws, I mean in the 
laws which we have given them: and in this way the 
State and constitution of which we were speaking will 
soonest and most easily attain happiness, and the na- 
tion which has such a constitution will gain most. 

Yes, that will be the best way. And I think; Socrates, 
that you have very well described how, if ever, such a 
constitution might come into being. 

Enough then of the perfect State, and of the man 
who bears its image — there is no difficulty m seeing 
how we shall describe him. 

There is no difficulty, he replied; and I agree with you 
in thinking that nothing more need be said. 
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A ND so, Glaucon, we have arrived at the conclusion 
l. that in the perfect State wives and children are to 
be in common; and that all education and the pursuits 
of war and peace are also to be common, and the best 
philosophers and the bravest warriors are to be their 
fangs? 

That, replied Glaucon, has been acknowledged. 

Yes, I said; and we have further acknowledged that 
the governors, when appointed themselves, will take 
their soldiers and place them in houses such as we were 
describing, which are common to all, and contain noth- 
ing private, or individual; and about their property, you 
remember what we agreed? 

Yes, I remember that no one was to have any of the 
ordinary possessions of mankind; they were to be war- 
rior athletes and guardians, receiving from the other 
citizens, in lieu of annual payment, only their main- 
tenance, and they were to take care of themselves and of 
the whole State. 

True, I said; and now that this division of our task is 
concluded, let us find the point at which we digressed, 
that we may return into the old path. 

There is no difficulty in returning, you implied, then 
as now, that you had finished the description of the 
State, you said that such a State was good, and that the 
man was good who answered to it, although, as now ap- 
pears, you had more excellent things to relate both of 
State and man. And you said further, that if this was the 
true form, then the others were false, and of the false 
forms, you said, as I remember, that there were four 
585 
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principal ones, and that their defects, and the defects of 
the individuals corresponding to them, were worth ex- 
amining. When we had seen all the individuals, and 
finally agreed as to who was the best and who was the 
worst of them, we were to consider whether the best 
was not also the happiest, and the worst the most miser- 
able. I asked you what were the four forms of govern- 
ment of which you spoke, and then Poleraarchus and 
Adeimantus put in their word, and you began again, 
and have found your way to the point at which we have 
now arrived. 

Your recollection, I said, is most exact. 

Then, like a wrestler, he replied, you must put your- 
self again in the same position; and let me ask the same 
questions, and do you give me the same answer which 
you were about to give me then. 

Yes, if I can, I will, I said. 

I shall particularly wish to hear what were the four 
constitutions of which you were speaking. 

That question, I said, is easily answered: the four 
governments of which I spoke, so far as they have dis- 
tinct names, are, first, those of Crete and Sparta, which 
are generally applauded; what is termed oligarchy 
comes next; this is not equally approved, and is a form 
of government which teems with evils: thirdly, de- 
mocracy, which naturally follows oligarchy, although 
very different: and lastly comes tyranny, great and fam- 
ous, which differs from them all, and is the fourth and 
worst disorder of a State. I do not know, do you? of any 
other constitution which can be said to have a distinct 
character. There are lordships and principalities which 
are bought and sold, and some other intermediate forms 
of government. But these are nondescripts and may he 
found equally among Hellenes and among barbarians. 
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Yes, he replied, we certainly hear of many curious 
forms of government which exist among them. 

Do you know, I said, that governments vary as the 
dispositions of men vary, and that there must be as 
many of the one as there are of the other? For we cannot 
suppose that States are made of “oak and rock,” and not 
out of the human natures which are in them, and which 
in a figure turn the scale and draw other things after 
them** 

Yes, he said, the States are as the men are, they grow 
out of human characters. 

Then if the constitutions of States are five, the disposi- 
tions of individual minds will also be five? 

Certainly. 

Him who answers to aristocracy, and whom we rightly 
call just and good, we have already described. 

We have. 

Then let us now proceed to describe the inferior sort 
of natures, being the contentious and ambitious, who 
answer to the Spartan polity; also the oligarchical, demo- 
cratical, and tyrannical Let us place the most just by 
the side of the most unjust, and when we see them we 
shall be able to compare the relative happiness or un- 
happiness of him who leads a Me of pure justice or pure 
injustice. The enquiry will then be completed. And we 
shall know whether we ought to pursue injustice, as 
Thrasymachus advises, or in accordance with the con- 
clusions of the argument to prefer justice. 

Certainly, he replied, we must do as you say. 

Shall we follow our old plan, which we adopted with 
a view to clearness, of taking the State first and then 
proceeding to the individual, and begin with the gov* 
eminent of honour?— I know of no name for such a 
government other than timocracy, or perhaps timarchy. 
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We will compare with this the like character in the in- 
dividual; and, after that, consider oligarchical man; and 
then again we will turn our attention to democracy and 
the democratical man; and lastly, we will go and view 
the city of tyranny, and once more take a look into the 
tyrant’s soul, and try to arrive at a satisfactory decision. 

That way of viewing and judging of the matter will 
be very suitable. 

First, then, I said, let us enquire how timocracy (the 
government of honour) arises out of aristocracy (the 
government of the best). Clearly, all political changes 
originate in divisions of the actual governing power; a 
government which is united, however small, cannot be 
moved. 

Very true, he said. 

In what way, then, will our city be moved, and in 
what manner will the two classes of auxiliaries and rulers 
disagree among themselves or with one anolher? Shall 
we, after the manner of Homer, pray the Muses to tell 
us “how discord first arose"? Shall we imagine them in 
solemn mockery, to play and jest with us os if We were 
children, and to address us in a lofty tragic vein, making 
believe to be in earnest? 

How would they address us? 

After this manner:-— A city which is thus constituted 
can hardly be shaken; but. seeing that everything which 
has a beginning lias also an end, even a constitution such 
as yours will not list for ever, but will In time be dis- 
solved. And tills Is the dissolution: — In plants tliat grow 
In the earth, as well as in anfmals that move on the 
earth's surface, fertility and sterility of soul and body 
occur when the circumferences of the circles of each are 
completed, which In short -hved existences pass over a 
sliort space, and in long -lived ones over a long space. 
But to the knowledge of human fecundity and sterility 
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all the wisdom and education of your rulers will not at- 
tain; die laws which regulate them will not be dis- 
covered by an intelligence which is alloyed with sense, 
hut will escape them, and they will bring children into 
the world when they ought not. Now that which is of 
divine birth has a period which is contained in a perfect 
number, 1 but the period of human birth is compre- 
hended in a number in which first increments by involu- 
tion and evolution [or squared and cubed] obtaining 
three intervals and four terms of like and unlike, waxing 
and waning numbers, make all the terms commensurable 
and agreeable to one another. 2 The base of these (3) 
■with a third added (4) when combined with five (20) 
and raised to the third power furnishes two harmonies; 
the first a square which is a hundred times as grear 
(400=4xl00), a and the other a figure having one side 
equal to the former, but oblong, 4 consisting of a hun- 
dred numbers squared upon rational diameters of a 
square (i. e. omitting fractions) , the side of which is 
five (7x7=49x100=4900), each of them being less 
by one (than the perfect square which includes the frac- 
tions, sc. 50) or less by 5 two perfect squares of irrational 
diameters (of a square the side of which is five=50+50 
=100); and a hundred cubes of three (27x100=2700 
+ 4900+400=8000). Now this number represents a 

1 > c- a cyclical number, such as 6, which is equal to the sum of its 
divisors i, a, 3, so that when the circle or time represented by 6 
is completed, the lesser times or rotations represented by 1, 3, 3 are 
also completed 

* Probably the numbers, 3, a, 5, 6 of which the three first— the 
sides of the Pythagorean triangle The terms will then be 3% 4*, 5*, 
which together = 6*=j 1 6. 

•Or the first a square which is too x 100=10,000. The whole 
number will then be 17,500=4 square cl 100, and an oblong of 
100 by 75. 

•Reading ti. 

*Or, “consisting of two numbers squared upon irrational diam- 
eters.” &c =»©o. 
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geometrical figure which has control over the good and 
evil of birtlis. For when your guardians arc ignorant of 
the law of births, and unite bride and bridegroom out of 
season, the children will not be goodly or fortunate. 
And though only the best of them will be appointed by 
their predecessors, still they will be unworthy to hold 
their fathers’ places, and when they come into power as 
guardians, they will soon be found to fail in taking 
care of us, the Muses, first by under-valuing music; 
which neglect will soon extend to gymnastic; and hence 
the young men of your State will he less cultivated. In 
the succeeding generation rulers will be appointed who 
have lost the guardian power of testing the metal of 
your different races, which, like Hesiod’s, are of gold 
and silver and brass and iron. And so iron will be min- 
gled with silver, and brass with gold, and hence there 
will arise dissimilarity and inequality and irregularity, 
which always and in all places are causes of hatred, and 
war. This the Muses affirm to be the stock from which 
discord has sprung, wherever arising; and this is their 
answer to us. 

Yes, and we may assume that they answer truly. 

Why, yes, I said, of course they answer truly; how 
can the Muses speak falsely? 

And uhat do the Muses say next? 

When discord arose, then the two races were drawn 
different ways: the iron and brass fell to acquiring 
money and land and houses and gold and silver; but 
the gold and silver races, not wanting money but hav- 
ing the true riches in their own nature, inclined towards 
virtue and the ancient order of things. There was a bat- 
tle between them, and at last they agreed to distribute 
their land and houses among individual owners; and 
they enslaved their friends and maintainers, whom they 
i had formerly protected in the condition of freemen, and 
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made of them subjects and servants, and they themselves 
were engaged in war and in keeping a watch against 
them. ■ 

I believe that you have rightly conceived the origin of 
the change. 

And the new government which thus arises will be of 
a form intermediate between oligarchy and aristocracy? 

Very true. 

Such will be the change, and after the change has 
been made, how will they proceed? Clearly, the new 
State, being in a mean between oligarchy and the perfect 
State, will partly follow one and partly the other, and 
'vill also have some peculiarities. 

True, he said. 

In the honour given to rulers, in the abstinence of the 
'varrior class from agriculture, handicrafts, and trade in 
general, in the institution of common meals, and in the 
attention paid to gymnastics and military training — in 
all these respects this State will resemble the former. 

True. 

But in the fear of admitting plnlosophers to power, 
because they are no longer to be had simple and earnest, 
y 1 * are made up of mixed elements; and in turning from 
mem to passionate and less complex characters, who are 
b y nature fitted for W3r rather than peace, and in the 
value set by them upon military stratagems and con- 
trivances, and in the waging of everlasting wars — this 

tate Will be for the most part peculiar. 

Yes. 

Yes, I said, and men of this stamp will be covetous of 
money, like those who live in oligarchies; they will have 
a nerce secret longing after gold and silver, which they 
will hoard in dark places, having magazines and tress- 
mies of their own for the deposit and concealment of 

em: a bo castles which are just nests for their eggs, and 
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made of them subjects and servants; and they themselves 
were engaged in war and in beeping a watch against 
them. 

I believe that you have rightly conceived the origin of 
the change. 

And the new government which thus arises will he of 
a form intermediate between oligarchy and aristocracy? 

Very true. 

Such will be the change, and after the change has 
been made, how will they proceed? Clearly, the new 
State, being in a mean between oligarchy and the perfect 
State, will partly follow one and partly the other, and 
will also have some peculiarities. 

True, he said. 

In the honour given to rulers, in the abstinence of the 
Warrior class from agriculture, handicrafts, and trade in 
general, in the institution of common meals, and in the 
attention paid to gymnastics and military training — In 
all these respects this State will resemble the former. 

True. 

But in the fear of admitting philosophers to power, 
because they are no longer to be had simple and earnest, 
but are made up of mixed elements; and in turning from 
them to passionate and less complex characters, who are 
by nature fitted for war rather than peace, and in the 
value set by them upon military stratagems and con- 
trivances, and in the waging of everlasting wars — this 
State will be for the most part peculiar. 

Yes. 

Yes, I said, and men of this stamp will be covetous of 
money, like those who live in oligarchies; they will have 
a fierce secret longing after gold and silver, which they 
will hoard in dark places, having magazines and treas- 
uries of their own for the deposit and concealment of 
them; also castles which are just nests for their eggs, and 
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in which they will spend large sums on their wives, or 

on any others w hom they please. 

That is most true, lie said. 

And they are miserly because they have no means of 
openly acquiring the money which they prize; they wall 
spend that which is another man’s on the gratification of 
their desires, stealing their pleasures and running away 
like children from the law, their father: they have been 
schooled not by gentle influences but by force, for they 
have neglected her who is the true Muse, the companion 
of reason and philosophy, and have honoured gymnastic 
more than music. 

Undoubtedly, he said, the form of government which 
you describe is a mixture of good and evil. 

AVhy, there is a mixture, I said; but one thing, and 
one thing only, is predominantly seen, — the spirit of 
contention and ambition; and these are due to the prev- 
alence of the passionate or spirited element. 

Assuredly, he said. 

Such is the origin and such the character of this 
State, which has been described in outline only; the 
more perfect execution was not required, for a sketch is 
enough to show the type of the most perfectly Just and 
most perfectly unjust; and to go through all the States 
and all the characters of men, omitting none of them, 
would be an interminable labour. 

Very true, he replied. 

Now what man answers to this form of government 

how did he come into being, and what is he like? 

I think, said Adeimantus, that in the spirit of conten- 
tion which characterises him, he is not iiuHp Qur friend 
Claucon. 

Perhaps, I said, he may be like him in that one point; 
but there are other respects in which he is very different 

In what respects? 
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He should have more of self-assertion and be less 
cultivated, and yet a friend of culture; and he should 
be a good listener, but no speaker. Such a person is apt 
fo be rough with slaves, unlike the educated man, who 
ls too proud for that; and he will also be courteous to 
freemen, and remarkably obedient to authority; he is a 
lover of power and a lover of honour; claiming to be a 
ttder, not because be is eloquent, or on any ground of 
that sort, but because he is a soldier and has performed 
feats of arms; he is also a lover of gymnastic exercises 
ond of the chase. 

Yes, that is the type of character which answers to 
timocracy. 

Such an one will despise riches only when he is 
young; but as he gets older he will be more and more at- 
tracted to them, because he has a piece of the avaricious 
nature in him, and is not single-minded towards virtue, 
having lost his best guardian. 

Who was that? said Adeimantus. 

Philosophy, I said, tempered with music, who comes 
°nd takes her abode in a man, and is the only saviour 
°f his virtue throughout life. 

Good, he said. 

Such, I said, is die timocratical youth, and he is like 
the timocratical State. 

Exactly. 

His origin is as follows: — He is often die young son 
of a brave father, who dwells in an ill-governed city, of 
"liich he declines the honours and offices, and will not 
go to law, or exert himself in any way, but is ready to 
Waive his rights in order that he may escape trouble. 

And how docs the son come into being? 

The character of the son begins to develop when lie 
hears lus mother complaining dial her husband has no 
place in the government, of which the consequence is 
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that she has no precedence among other women. 
Further, when she secs her husband not very eager 
alxiut money, and instead of battling and railing in the 
law* courts or assembly, taking w bates ct happens to him 
quietly; and wlicn she oliservcs that his thoughts always 
centre in himself, while lie treats her with very consid- 
erable indifference, she is annoyed, and says to her son 
that his father is only half a man and far too easy-going: 
adding all the other complaints about her own ill- 
treatment which women arc so fond of rehearsing. 

Yes, said Adeimantus. they give us plenty of them, 
and their complaints arc so hie themselves. 

And you know, I said, that the old servants also, who 
arc supposed to be attached to the family, from time to 
time tall privately in the same strain to the son; and if 
they see any one who owes money to his father, or is 
WTonging him in any way, and he fails to prosecute 
them, they tell the youth that when he grows up he 
must retaliate upon people of tills sort, and be more of a 
man than his father. Ife has only to walk abroad and he 
hears and sees the same sort of thing: those who do their 
own business in the city are called simpletons, and held 
in no esteem, while the busy-bodies are honoured and 
applauded. The result is that the young man, hearing 
and seeing all these things — hearing, too, the words of 
his father, and having a nearer view of his way of life, 
and making comparisons of him and others — is drawn 
opposite ways: while his father is watering and nourish- 
ing the rational principle in his soul, the others are en- 
couraging the passionate and appetitive, and he bein^ 
not originally of a bad nature, but having kept bad com- 
pany, is at last brought by their joint influence to a 
middle point, and gives up the kingdom which is within 
him to the middle principle of contentiousness and pas- 
sion, and becomes arrogant and ambitious. 
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You seem to me to have described his origin perfectly. 
Then we have now, I said, the second form of govern- 
ment and the second type of character? 

We have, 

Next, let us look at another man who, as Aeschylus 
says, 

“Is set over against another State”; 

or rather, as our plan requires, begin with the State. 

By all means. 

I believe that oligarchy follows next in order. 

And what manner of government do you term oli- 
garchy? 

A government resting on a valuation of property, in 
"hicli the rich have power and the poor man is deprived 

of it. 

I understand, he replied. 

Ought I not to begin by describing how the change 
from timocracy to oligarchy arises? 

Yes. 

Well, I said, no eyes arc required in order to see how 
•he one passes into the other. 

How? 

Tlie accumulation of gold in the treasury of private 
individuals is the min of timocracy, they invent illegal 
modes of expenditure; for wlut do they or their wives 
tare alwut the laws? 

Yes, indeed 

Anti then one, seeing another grow rich, seeks to rival 
him, and thus the great mas* of the citizens becomo 
lovers of money. 

Likely enough. 

An«l m they grow richer and richer, ami the more they’ 
think of making a fortune the less they think of virtue; 
for when riclies and virtue are placed together in the 
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acquire his property; yet after the sale he may dwell in 
the city of which he is no longer a part, being neither 
trader, nor artisan, nor horseman, nor hoplite, but only a 
poor, helpless creature. 

Yes, that is an evil wlu'ch also first begins in this State. 
The evil is certainly not prevented there; for oli- 
garchies have both the extremes of great wealth and 
utter poverty. 

True. 

But think again: In his wealthy days, while he was 
spending his money, was a man of this sort a whit more 
good to the State for the purposes of citizenship? Or did 
he only seem to be a member of the ruhng body, al- 
though in truth he was neither ruler nor subject, but just 
a spendthrift? 

As you say, he seemed to be a ruler, hut was only a 
spendthrift. 

May we not say that this is the drone in the house 
who is like the drone in the honeycomb, and that the 
one is the plague of the city as the other is of the hive? 
Just so, Socrates. 

And God has made the flying drones, Adeimantus, all 
without stings, whereas of the walking drones he has 
made some without stings but others have dreadful 
stings; of the stingless class are those who in their old 
age end as paupers; of the stingers come all the criminal 
class, as they are termed. 

Most true, he said. 

Clearly then, whenever you see paupers in a State, 
somewhere in that neighbourhood there are bidden 
away thieves, and cut-purses and robbers of temples, 
and all sorts of malefactors. 

Clearly. 

Well, I said, and in 'oligarchical States do you not 
find paupers? 
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Yes, he said, nearly everybody is a pauper who is not 
a ruler. 

And may we be so bold as to affirm that there are also 
many criminals to be found in them, rogues who have 
stings, and whom the authorities are careful to restrain 
by force? 

Certainly, we may be so bold. 

The existence of such persons is to be attributed to 
Want of education, ill-training, and an evil constitution 
of the State? 

True. 

Such, then, is the tonm and such are the evils of oli- 
garchy; and there may be many other evils. 

Very likely . 

Then oligarchy, or the form of government in which 
the rulers are elected for their wealth, may now be dis- 
missed. Let us next proceed to consider the nature and 
origin of the individual who answers to this State. 

By all means. 

Does not the timocratical man change into the oli- 
garchical on this wise? 

How? 

A time arrives when the representative of timocracy 
has a son at first be begins by emulating bis father and 
walking m his footsteps, but presently he secs him of a 
sudden foundering against the State as upon a sunken 
reef, and he and nil that he has is lost, he may have been 
n general or some other high officer who is brought to 
trial under a prejudice raised by informers, and cither 
put to death, or exiled, or deprived of the privileges of a 
citizen, and all his property taken from him. 

Nothing more likely. 

And die son has seen and known all this — he is a 
ruined mm, and his fear lias taught him to knock am- 
bition and passion headforemost from lus bosom's 
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throne; humbled by poverty he tabes to money-maJdng 
and by mean and miserly savings and hard w orfc gets a 
fortune together. Is not such an one likely to seat the 
concupiscent and covetous element on the vacant throne 
and to suffer it to play the great king within him, girt 
with tiara and chain and scimitar? 

Most true, he replied. 

And w hen he has made reason and spirit sit down on 
the ground obediently on either side of their sovereign, 
and taught them to know their place, he compels the one 
to think only of how lesser sums may be turned into 
larger ones, and will not allow the other to worship and 
admire anything but riches and rich men, or to be 
ambitious of anything so much as the acquisition of 
wealth and the means of acquiring it. 

Of all changes, he said, there is none so speedy or so 
sure as the conversion of the ambitious youth into the 
avaricious one. 

And the avaricious, I said, is the oligarchical youth? 

Yes, he said; at any rate the individual out of whom 
he came is like the State out of which oligarchy came. 

Let us then consider whether there is any likeness 
between them. 

Very good. 

First, then, they resemble one another in the value 
which they set upon wealth? 

Certainly. 

Also in their penurious, laborious character, the in- 
dividual only satisfies his necessary appetites, and con- 
fines his expenditure to them; his other desires he sub- 
dues, under the idea that they are Unprofitable. 

True. 

He is a shabby fellow, who saves something out of 
everything and makes a purse for himself; and this is the 
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®rt of man whom the vulgar applaud. Is he not a true 
3ge of the State which he represents? 

He appears to me to be so; at any rate money is 
nighty valued by him as well as by the State. 

You see that he is not a man of cultivation, I said. 

I imagine not, he said; had he been educated he 
would never have made a blind god director of his 
orus or given him chief honour. 1 
xcellent! I said. Yet consider: Must we not further 
adnut that owing to this want of cultivation there will be 
ound in him drone-like desires as of pauper and rogue 
witch are forcibly kept down by his general habit of 

True. 

Do you blow where you will have to look if you want 
to discover his rogueries? J 

Where must I look? 

You should see him where he has some great oppor- 
m£hm° £ ° C>1 " g dlsh ° QestI Y- “ m the guardianship of an 
Aye. 

It will be clear enough then that in his ordinary deal- 
■ngs which give hun a reputation for honesty he coerces 

see thJT “** 7 " e,lforeed "° t mald ”g I"™ 
ee that they are wrong, or taming them by reason, 

he tre ) ’n!S Ce T ty i,“ d “nstmining them, and because 
e trembles for his possessions. 

To be sure. 

- my dear fne " ds ' lut y° u find that 

the natural desires of the drone commonly caist in hun 
alUhe same whenever he ha. to spend wLt is not £ 

Sl ’ ’’ *■ '» 
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Yes, and they will be strong in him too. 

The man, then, will be at war with himself; he will be 
two men, and not one; but, in general, his better desires 
will be found to prevail over his inferior ones. 

True. 

For these reasons such an one will be more respect- 
able than most people; yet the true virtue of a unani- 
mous and harmonious soul will flee far away and never 
come near him. 

I should expect so. 

And surely, the miser individually will be an ignoble 
competitor in a State for any prize of victory, or other 
object of honourable ambition; he will not spend his 
money in the contest for glory; so afraid is he of awak- 
ening his expensive appetites and inviting them to help 
and join in the struggle; in true ob'garchical fashion he 
fights with a small part only of his resources, and the 
result commonly is that he loses the prize and saves his 
money. 

Very true. 

Can we any longer doubt, thee, that the miser and 
money-maker answers to the oligarchical State? 

There can be no doubt. r 

Next comes democracy; of this the origin and nature 
have still to be considered by us; and then we will en- 
quire into the ways of the democratic man, and bring 
him up for judgment. 

That, he said, is our method. 

Well, I said, and how does the change from oligarchy 
into democracy arise? Is it not on this wise? — The good 
at which such a State aims is to become as rich as pos- 
sible, a desire which is insatiable? 

What then? 

The rulers, being aware that their power rests upon 
their wealth, refuse to curtail by law the extravagance 
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of the spendthrift youth because they gain by their ruin; 
they take interest from them and buy up their estates 
and thus increase their own wealth and importance? 

To he sure. 

There can be no doubt that the love of wealth and the 
spint of moderation cannot exist together in citizens of 
the same State to any considerable extent; one or the 
other will be disregarded. 

That is tolerably clear. 

And in oligarchical States, from the general spread of 
carelessness and extravagance, men of good family have 
often been reduced to beggary? 

Yes, often. 

And still they remain in the city; there they are, ready 
to sting and fully armed, and some of them owe money, 
some have forfeited their citizenship; a third class are in 
both predicaments; and they hate and conspire against 
those who have got their property, and against every- 
body else, and are eager for revolution. 

That is true. 

On the other hand, the men of business, stooping as 
they walk, and pretending not even to see those whom 
they have already ruined, insert their sting — that is, 
their money — into some one else who is not on his guard 
against them, and recover the parent sum many times 
over multiplied into a family of children, and so they 
make drone and pauper to abound in the State. 

Yes, he said, there are plenty of them — that is certain. 

The evil blazes up like a fire; and they wall not ex- 
tinguish it, either by restricting a man’s use of his own 
property, or by another remedy: 

What other? 

One which is the next best, and has the advantage of 
compelling the citizens to look to their ch ara cters :-~Let 
there be n general rule that every one shall enter into 
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voluntary contracts at his own risk, and there will be less 
of this scandalous money-making, and the evils of which 
vve were speaking will be greatly lessened in the State. 

Yes, they will be greatly lessened. 

At present the governors, induced by the motives 
which I have named, treat their subjects badly; while 
they and their adherents, especially the young men of 
the governing class, are habituated to lead a life of lux- 
-uiy and idleness both of body and mind; they do noth- 
ing, and are incapable of resisting either pleasure or 
pain. 

Very true. 

They themselves care only for making money, and are 
as indifferent as the pauper to the cultivation of virtue. 

Yes, quite as indifferent. 

Such is the state of affairs which prevails among them. 
And often rulers and their subjects may come in one an- 
other’s way, whether on a pilgrimage or a march, as 
fellow-soldiers or fellow-sailors; aye and they may ob- 
serve the behaviour of each other in the very moment of 
danger — for where danger is, there is no fear that the 
poor will be despised by the rich — and very likely the 
wiry sunburnt poor man may be placed in battle at 
the side of a wealthy one who has never spoilt his com- 
plexion and has plenty of superfluous flesh — when ho 
sees such an one pufling and at his wits’-end, how can he 
avoid drawing the conclusion that men like him are only 
rich because no one has the courage to despoil them? 
And when they meet in private will not people be say- 
ing to one another “Our warriors are not good for 
much"? 

Yes. he said. I am quite aware that this is their way of 
talking. 

And, as in a body which fa diseased the addition of a 
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touch from without may bring on illness, and sometimes 
even when there is no external provocation a commotion 
may arise within — in the same way wherever there is 
weakness in the State there is also likely to be illness, of 
which the occasions may be veiy slight, the one party 
introducing from without their oligarchical, the other 
their democratical allies, and then the State falls sick, 
and is at war with herself; and may be at times" dis- 
tracted, even when there is no external cause. 

Yes, surely. 

And then democracy comes into being after the poor 
have conquered their opponents, slaughtering some and 
banishing some, while to the remainder they give an 
equal share of freedom and power; and this is the form 
of government in which the magistrates are commonly 
elected by lot. ’ , 

Yes, he said, that is the nature of democracy, whether 
die revolution has been effected by arms, or whether 
fear has caused the opposite party to withdraw. 

And now what is their manner of life, and what sort 
of a government have they? for as the government is, 
such will be the man. 

Clearly, he said. 

In the first place, are they not free, and is not the city 
full of freedom and frankness — a man may say and do 
what he likes? 

Tis said so, he replied. 

And wheie freedom is, the individual is clearly able to 
order for himself his own life as lie pleases? 

Clearly. 

Then in this kind of State there will be the greatest 
variety of human natures? 

There will. 

This, then, seems likely to be the fairest of States, be- 
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ing like an embroidered robe which is spangled with 
every sort of flower. 1 And just as women and children 
think a variety of colours to be of all things most charm- 
ing, so there are many men to whom this State, which is 
spangled with the manners and characters of mankind, 
■will appear to be the fairest of States. 

Yes. 

Yes, my good sir, and there will be no better in which 
to look for a government. 

Why? 

Because of the liberty which reigns there — they have 
a complete assortment of constitutions; and he who has 
a' mind to establish a State, as we have been doing, 
must go to a democray as he would to a bazaar at which 
they sell them, and pick out the one that suits him; then, 
when he has made his choice, lie may found his State. 

He will be sure to have patterns enough. 

And there being no necessity, I said, for you to gov- 
ern in this State, even if you have the capacity, or to be 
governed, unless you like, or go to war when the rest go 
to war, or to be at peace when others are at peace, unless 
you are so disposed — there being no necessity also, be- 
cause some Jaw forbids you to hold office or be a dicast, 
that you should not hold office or be a dicast, if you have 
a fancy — is not this a way of life which for the moment 
is supremely delightful? 

For the moment, yes. 

And is not their humanity to the condemned 2 in some 
cases quite charming? Have you not observed how, in a 
democracy, many persons, although they have been 
sentenced to death or exile, just stay where they are and 
walk about the world — the gentleman parades like a 
hero, and nobody sees or cares 9 
* Omitting tl ui,, 

•Or, ‘’the philosophical temper of the condemned " 
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Yes, he replied, many and many a one. 

See too, I said, the forgiving spirit of democracy, and 
the “don’t care” about trifles, and the disregard which 
she shows of all the fine principles which we solemnly 
laid down at the foundation of the city — as when we 
said that, except in the case of some rarely gifted nature, 
there never will be a good man who has not from his 
childhood been used to play amid things of beauty and 
malce of them a joy and a study — how grandly does she 
trample all these fine notions of ours under her feet, 
never giving a thought to the pursuits which make a 
statesman, and promoting to honour any one who pro- 
fesses to be the people’s friend. 

Yes, she is of a noble spirit. 

These and other kindred characteristics are proper to 
democracy, which is a charming form of government, 
hill of variety and disorder, and dispensing a sort of 
equality to equals and unequals alike. 

We know her well. 

Consider now, I said, what manner of man the in- 
dividual is, or rather consider, as in the case of the State, 
how he conies into being. 

Very good, he said. 

Is not this the way — he is the son of the miserly and 
oligarchical father who has trained him in his own 
habits? 

Exactly. 

And, like his father, he keeps under by force the 
pleasures which are the spending and not of the getting 
sort, being those which are called unnecessary? 

Obviously. 

Would you like, for the sake of clearness, to distin- 
guish which are the necessary and which ore the un- 
necessary pleasures? 

I should. 
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Are not necessary pleasures those of which we can- 
not get rid, and of which the satisfaction is a benefit to 
us? And they are rightly so, because we are framed by 
nature to desire both what is beneficial and what is 
necessary, and cannot help it. 

True. 

We are not wrong therefore in calling them neces- 
sary? 

We are not. 

And the desires of which a man may get rid, if he 
takes pains from his youth upwards — of which the 
presence, moreover, does no good, and in some cases 
the reverse of good — shall we not be right in saying 
that all these are unnecessary? 

Yes, certainly. 

Suppose we select an example of either kind, in order 
that we may have a general notion of them? 

Very good. 

Will not the desire of eating, that is, of simple food 
and condiments, in so far as they are required for health 
and strength, be of the necessary class? 

That is what I should suppose. 

The pleasure of eating is necessary in two ways; it 
does us good and it is essential to the continuance of 
life? 

Yes. 

But the condiments are only necessary in so far as 
they are good for health? 

Certainly. 

And the desire which goes beyond this, of more deli- 
cate food, or other luxuries, which might generally be 
got rid of, if controlled and trained in youth, and is hurt- 
ful to the body, and hurtful to the soul in the pursuit of 
wisdom and virtue, may be nghtly called unnecessary? 
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Very true. 

May we not say that these desires spend, and that the 
others make money because they conduce to production? 
Certainly. 

-And of tho pleasures of love, and all other pleasures, 
the same holds good? 

True. 

And the drone of whom we spoke was he who lias 
surfeited in pleasures and desires of this sort, and was 
the slave of the unnecessary desires, whereas he who 
was subject to the necessary only was miserly and oligar- 
chical? 

Very true, 

Again, let us see how the democratical man grows out 
of the oligarchical: the following, as I suspect, is com- 
monly the process. 

What is the process? 

When a young man who has been brought up as we 
were just now describing, in a vulgar and miserly way, 
has tasted drones* honey and has come to associate with 
fierce and crafty natures who are able to provide for him 
all sorts of refinements and varieties of pleasure — then, 
as you may imagine, the change wall begin of the oli- 
garchical principle within him into the democratical? 

Inevitably. 

And as in the city like was helping like, and the 
change was effected by an affiance from without assist- 
ing one division of the citizens, so too the young man is 
changed by a class of desires coming from without to 
assist the desires within him, that which is akin and alike 
again helping that which is akin and alike? 

Certainly. 

And if there "be any ally which aids the oligarchical 
principle within him, whether the influence of a father 
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Very true, he said. 

Neither does he receive or Jet pass into the fortress 
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any true word of advice; if any one says to him that 
some pleasures are the satisfactions of good an d noble 
desires, and others of evil desires, and that he ought to 
use and honour some and chastise and master the others 

whenever this is repeated to him he shakes his head 

and says that they are all alike, and that one is as good 
as another. 

Yes, he said; that is the way with him. 

Yes, I said, he lives from day to day indulging the 
nppetite of the hour; and sometimes he is lapped in 
drink and strains of the Bute; then he becomes a water- 
drinker, and tries to get thin; then he takes a turn at 
gymnastics; sometimes idling and neglecting everything, 
then once more living the life of a philosopher; often he 
is busy With politics, and starts to his feet and says and 
does whatever conies into his head; and, if he is emulous 
of any one who is a warrior, off he is in that direction, or 
of men of business, once more in that. His life has neither 
law nor order; and this distracted existence he terms joy 
and bliss and freedom; and so he goes on. 

Yes, he replied, he is all liberty and equality. 

Yes, I said; his life is motley and manifold and an 
epitome of the lives of many; — he answers to the State 
which we described as fair and spangled. And many a 
man and many a woman will take him for their pattern, 
and many a constitution and many an example of man- 
ners is contained in him. 

Just so. 

Let him then be set over against democracy; he may 
truly he called the democratic man. 

Let that be his place, he said. 

Last of all comes the most beautiful of all, man and 
State alike, tryanny and the tyrant; these we have now 
to consider. 

Quite true, he said. 
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Say then, my friend. In what manner does tyranny 
arise? — that it has a democratic origin is evident. 

Clearly. 

And does not tyranny spring from democracy in the 
same manner as democracy from oligarchy — I mean, 
after a sort? 

How? 

The good which oligarchy proposed to itself and the 
means by which it was maintained was excess of wealth 
— am I not right? 

Yes. 

And the insatiable desire of wealth and the neglect of 
all other things for the sake of money-getting was also 
the ruin of oligarchy? 

True. 

And democracy has her own good, of which the in- 
satiable desire brings her to dissolution? 

What good? 

Freedom, I replied, which, as they tell you in a 
democracy, is the glory of the State — and that therefore 
in a democracy alone will the freeman of nature deign to 
dwell. 

Yes, the saying is in every body’s mouth. 

I was going to observe, that the insatiable desire of 
this and the neglect of other things introduces the 
change in democracy, which occasions a demand for 
tyranny. 

How so? 

When a democracy which is thirsting for freedom has 
evil cup-bearers presiding over the feast, and has drunk 
too deeply of the strong wine of freedom, then, unless 
her rulers are very amenable and give a plentiful 
draught, she calls them to account and punishes them, 
and says that they are cursed oligarchs. 

Yes, he replied, a very common occurrence. 
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Yes, I said; and loyal citizens are insultingly termed 
by her slaves who hug their chains and men of naught; 
she would have subjects who are like rulers, and rulers 
who are like subjects: these are men after her own heart, 
whom she praises and honours both in private and pub- 
lic. Now, in such a State, can liberty have any limit? 

Certainly not. 

By degrees the anarchy finds a way into private 
houses, and ends by getting among the animals and in- 
fecting them. 

How do you mean? ' 

I mean that the father grows accustomed to descend 
to the level of his sons and to fear them, and the son is 
on a level with his father, he having no respect or rever- 
ence for either of his parents; and this is his freedom, 
and the metic is equal with the citizen and the citizen 
with the metic, and the stTanger is quite as good as 
either. 

Yes, he said, that is the way. 

And these are not the only evils, I said — there ore 
sexeral lesser ones: in such a state of society the master 
fears and flatters his scholars, and the scholars despise 
their masters and tutors; j oung and old are all alike; and 
the young man is on a level with the old, and is ready to 
compete with him in word or deed; and old men con- 
descend to the young and are full of pleasantry and 
gaiety; they are loth to be thought morose and author- 
l itative, and therefore they adopt the manners of the 
young. ' ' ,k . 

* * Quite true, he said. v 'V v — 

The last extreme of popular liberty is » hen the slave 
bought with money, whether male or female, is just as 
free as Iiis or her purchaser; nor must I forget to tell of 
the liberty and equality of the two sexes in relation to 
'’each other. 
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Why not, as Aeschylus says, utter the word which 
rises to our lips? 

That is what I am doing, I replied; and I must add 
that no one who does not know would believe, how 
much greater is the liberty which the animals who are 
Under the dominion of man have in a democracy than in 
any other State: for truly, the slie-dogs, as the proverb 
says, are as good as their she-mi5tresses, and the horses 
and asses have a way of marching along with all the 
rights and dignities of freemen, and they will run at any 
body who comes in their way if he does not leave the 
road clear for them: and all things are just ready to 
burst with liberty. 

When I take a country walk, he said, I often expe- 
rience what you describe. You and I have dreamed the 
same thing. 

And above all, I said, and as the result of all, see how 
sensitive the citizens become; they chafe impatiently at 
the least touch of authority and at length, as you know, 
they cease to care even for the laws, written or unwrit- 
ten; they will have no one over them. 

Yes, he said, I know it too well. 

Such, my friend, I said, is the fair and glorious be- 
ginning out of which springs tyranny. 

Glorious indeed, he said. But what is the next step? 

The rum of oligarchy is the ruin of democracy, the 
same disease magnified and intensified by liberty over- 
masters democracy — the truth being that the excessive 
increase of anything often causes a reaction in the op- 
posite direction; and this is the case not only in the 
seasons and in vegetable and animal life, but above all in 
forms of government. 

True. 

The excess of liberty, whether in States or individuals, 
seems only to pass into excess of slavery. 
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' What eke can they do? 

And then, although they may have no desire of 
change, the others charge them with plotting against the 
people and being friends of oligarchy? 

True. 

And the end is that when they see the people, not of 
their own accord, but through ignorance, and because 
they are deceived by informers, seeking to do them 
wrong, then at last they are forced to become oligarchs 
in reality, they do not wish to be, but the sting of the 
drones torments them and breeds revolution in them. 

That is exactly the truth. 

Then come impeachments and judgments and trials 
of one another. 

True. 

The people have always some champion whom they 
set over them and nurse into greatness. 

Yes, that is their way. 

This and no other is the root from which a tyrant 
springs; when he first appears above ground he is a pro- 
tector. 

Yes, that is quite clear. 

How then does a protector begin to change into a 
tyrant? Clearly when he does what the man is said to do 
in the tale of the Arcadian temple of Lycaean Zeus. 

What tale? 

The tale is that he who has tasted the entrails of a 
single human victim minced up with the entrails of other 
victims is destined to become a wolf. Did you never 
hear it? 

And the protector of the people is like him; having a 
mob entirely at his disposal, he is not restrained from 
VfldmC the blood of kinsmen; by the favourite method 

false accusation he brings them into court and mur- 
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Yes, the natural order. 

And so tyranny naturally arises out of democracy, acd 
the most aggravated form of tyranny and slavery out of 
the most extreme form of liberty? 

As we might expect. „ 

That, however, was not, as I believe, your question — 
you rather desired to know what is that disorder which 
is generated alike in oligarchy and democracy, and 15 
the ruin of both? 

Just so, he replied. 

Well, I said, I meant to refer to the class of idle 
spendthrifts, of whom the more courageous are the 
leaders and the more timid the followers, the same whom 
we were comparing to drones, some stingless, and others 
having stings. 

A very just comparison. 

These two classes are the plagues of every city in 
which they are generated, being what phlegm and bile 
are to the body. And the good physician and lawgiver 
of the State ought, like the wise bee-master, to keep 
them at o distance and prevent, if possible, their ever 
coming in; and if they have anyhow found a way in, 
then he should hare them and their cells cut out as 
speedily as possible. 

Yes, by all means, he said. 

Then, in order that %ve may see clearly what we are 
doing, let us imagine democracy to be divided, as in- 
deed it is, into three classes: for in the first place freedom 
creates rather more drones in the democratic than there 
were in the oligarchical State. 

That is true. 

And in the democracy they are certainly more fn- 
. k ** so? 

^ oca use in the oligarchical State they arc disqualified 
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and driven from office, and therefore they cannot train 
or gather strength; whereas in a democracy they are al- 
most the entire ruling power, and while the keener sort 
speak and act, the rest keep buzzing about the bema 
and do not suffer a word to be said on the other side; 
hence in democracies almost everything is managed by 
the drones. 

Very true, he said. 

Then there is another class which is always being 
severed from the mass. 

What is that? 

They are the orderly class, which in a nation of 
traders is sure to be the richest. 

Naturally so. 

They are the most squeezable persons and yield the 
largest amount of honey to the drones. 

Why, he said, there is little to be squeezed out of 
people who have little. 

And this is called the wealthy class, and the drones 
feed upon them. 

That is pretty much the case, he said. 

The people are a third class, consisting of those who 
work with their own hands; they are not politicians, and 
have not much to live upon. This, when assembled, is 
the largest and most powerful class in a democracy. 

True, he said, but then the multitude is seldom willing 
to congregate unless they get a little honey. 

And do they not share? I said. Do not their leaders 
deprive the rich of their estates and distribute them 
among the people; at the same time taking care to re- 
serve the larger part for themselves? 

Why, yes, he said, to that extent the people do share. 

And the persons whose property is taken from them 
axe compelled to defend themselves before the people 
as they best can? 
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What eke can they do? 

And then, although they may have no desire of 
change, the others charge them with plotting against the 
people and being friends of oligarchy? 

True. 

And the end is that when they see the people, not of 
their own accord, but through ignorance, and because 
they are deceived by informers, seeking to do them 
wrong, then at last they are forced to become oligarchs 
in reality'; they do not wish to be, but the sting of the 
drones torments them and breeds revolution in them. 

That is exactly the truth. 

Then come impeachments and judgments and trials 
of one another. 

True. 

The people have always some champion whom they 
set over them and nurse into greatness. 

Yes, that is their way. 

This and no other is the root from which a tyrant 
Springs; when he first appears above ground be is a pro- 
tector. 

Yes, that is quite clear. 

How then does a protector begin to change into a 
tyrant? Clearly when he does what the man is said to do 
in the tale of the Arcadian temple of Lycaean Zeus. 

What tale? 

The tale is that he who has tasted the entrails of a 
single human victim minced up with the entrails of other 
victims is destined to become a wolf. Did you never 
hear it? 

O yes. 

And the protector of the people is like him; having a 
mob entirely at his disposal, he is not restrained from 
shedding the blood of kinsmen; by the favourite method 
of false accusation he brings them into court and mur- 
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era them making the life of man to disappear, and 
W " V.. oI >' ton S uo and lips tasting the blood of his fcl- 
v citizen; some lie hills and others he banishes, at the 
«me time hinting at the abolition of debts and partition 
nds: and after tlu's, what will be liis destiny? Must 
no either perish at the hands of bis enemies, or from 
, S a man become a wolf— that is, a tyrant? 
Inevitably. 

thJrich? S31 ^’ 18 W *'° lo malke a party against 

The same. 

wh,,e is driven out, but comes back, in 
spite of his enemies, a tyrant full grown. 

That is clear. 

And if they are unable to expel him, or to get him 
on emned to death by a public accusation, they con- 
spire to assassinate him. 7 

Yes, he said, that is their usual way. 

, vll Tr n the famous rec l uest for a body-guard, 

hich is the device of all those who have got thus far in 
* yran " ica , 1 coi-eer— “Let not the peoples friend,” as 
they say, “be lost to them.” 

Exactly, 

The people readily assent, all their fears are for him— 
»ney have none for themselves. 

Very true. 

of A b l: hen a man W f h °, is wealth y and 15 a, so accused 

fneud S 2? Cnen ! y ° f the ^°P ]e sees ^on. my 
“lend, as the oracle said to C- y 


a " ! ”' i — »>• -a » 

»e^r d b= U a S l Wd Iga^ h ”' “ h ° W ™- '™ uId 
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But if he is caught he dies. 

Of course. 

And he, the protector of whom we spoke, is to be seen, 
not “larding the plain" with his bulk, but himself the 
overthrower of many, standing up in the chariot of State 
with the reins in his hand, no longer protector, hut 
tyrant absolute. 

No doubt, he said. 

And now let us consider the happiness of the man, 
and also of the State in which a creature like him is 
generated. 

Yes, he said, let us consider that. 

At first, in the early days of his power, he & full of 
smiles, and he salutes every one whom he meets, — he to 
be called a tyrant, who is making promises in public and 
also in private! liberating debtors, and distributing land 
to the people and his followers, and wanting to be so 
kind and good to every one! 

Of course, he said. 

But when he has disposed of foreign enemies by con- 
quest or treaty, and there is nothing to fear from them, 
then he is always stirring up some war or other, in order 
that the people may require a leader. 

To be sure. 

Has he not also another object, which is that they may 
be impoverished by payment of taxes, and thus com- 
pelled to devote themselves to their daily wants and 
therefore less likely to conspire against him? 

Clearly. 

And if any of them are suspected by him of having 
notions of freedom, and of resistance to his authority, 
he wifi have a good pretext for destroying them by plac- 
ing them at the mercy of the enemy, and for all these 
reasons the tyrant must be always getting up a war. 
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He must 

Now he begins to grow unpopular. 

A necessary result. 

Then same of those who joined in setting him up, and 
who are in power, speak their minds to him and to one 
another, and the more courageous of them cast in Ills 
teeth what is being done. 

Yes, that may be expected. 

And the tyrant, if he means to rule, must get rid of 
them; he cannot stop while he has a friend or an enemy 
who is good for anything. 

He cannot. 

And therefore he must look about him and see who 
is valiant, who is high-minded, who is wise, who is 
wealthy; happy roan, he is the enemy of them all, and 
must seek occasion against them whether he will or no, 
until he has made a purgation of tire State. 

Yes, he said, and a rare purgation. 

Yes, I said, not the sort of purgation which the phy- 
sicians make of the body; for they take away the worse 
and leave the better part, but he does the reverse. 

If he is to rule, I suppose that he cannot help himself. 

What a blessed alternative, 1 said. — to be compelled 
to dwell only with the many bad, and to be by them 
hated, or not to live at all! 

Yes, that is the alternative. 

And the more detestable his actions are to the citizens 
the more satellites and the greater devotion in them will 
he require? 

Certainly. 

And who are the devoted band, and where will he 
procure them’’ 

They will flock to him, he said, of their own accord, if 
he pays them. 
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By the dog! I said, here are more drones, of every sort 
and from every land. 

Yes, he said, there are. 

But will he not desire to get them on the spot? 

Haw do you mean? 

He will rob the citizens of their slaves; he will then set 
them free and enrol them in his body-guard. 

To be sure, he said; and he will be able to trust them 
best of all. 

What a blessed creature, I said, must this tyrant be; 
he has put to death the others and has these for his 
trusted friends. 

Yes, he said; they are quite of his sort. 

Yes, I said, and these are the new ribzens whom he 
has called into existence, who admire him and are his 
companions, while the good hate and avoid him. 

Of course. 

Verily, then, tragedy is a wise thing and Euripides a 
great tragedian. 

Why so? 

Why, because he is the author of the pregnant saying, 
“Tyrants are wise by living with the wise"; 
and he clearly meant to say that they are the wise whom 
the tyrant males his companions. 

Yes, he said, and he also praises tyranny as godlike- 
and many other things of the same kind are said by him 
and by the other poets. 

And therefore, I said, the tragic poets being wise men 
will forgive us and any others who live after our manner 
if we do not receive them into our State, because they 
are the eulogists of tyranny. y 

Yes, he said, those who have the wit will doubtless 
forgive us. 

But they will continue to go to other cities and attract 
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dn '°' ces fab" and loud and persuasive, and 

' v a cities over to tyrannies and democracies. 

Very true. 

y|° reover > th ey are paid for this and receive honour 

6 ^eatest honour, as might be expected, from ty- 
j. , * aad the next greatest from democracies; but the 
re f r . e y ascend our constitution hill, the more their 
P u ation fails, and seems unable from shortness of 
r eath to proceed further. 

True. 

fo ^ Ut We are Wanderin S ^ rom the subject: Let us there- 
tL t f 6 -^ 111 an ^ en< 3 uire how the tyrant will maujtain 
a fair and numerous and various and ever-chaneine 
army of his. b 6 

he said, there are sacred treasures in the city, he 
confiscate and spend them; and in so far as the for- 
nes of attainted persons may suffice, he will be able 
0 diminish the taxes which he would otherwise have to 
«npose upon the people. 

And when these fail? 

'Yhy, clearly, he said, then he and his boon com- 
panions, whether male or female, will be maintained 
° ut of his fathers estate. 

You mean to say that the people, from whom he has 
ions? ^ k Cln & vvd l maintain him and his compan- 


ies, he said, they cannot help themselves, 
ut what if the people fly into a passion, and aver 
a S rowi J- u P son ought not to be supported by his 
father should be supported by the 
, . ' Th® father did not bring him into being, or settle 
f ,m , m that when his son became a man 

S i j “ lumse ^ be the servant of his own servants and 
should support him and his rabble of slaves and com- 
panions, but that his son should protect him, and that 
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by his help he might be emancipated from the govern- 
ment of the rich and aristocratic, as they are termed. 
And so he bids him and his companions depart, just as 
any other father might drive out of the house a riotous 
son and his undesirable associates. 

By heaven, he said, then the parent will discover 
what a monster he has been fostering in his bosom; and, 
when he wants to drive him out, he will find that he is 
weak and his son strong. 

Why, you do not mean to say that the tyrant will use 
violence? What I beat his father if he opposes him? 

Yes, he will, having first disarmed him. 

Then he is a parricide, and a cruel guardian of an 
aged parent; and this is real tyranny, about which there 
can be no longer a mistake: as the saying is, the people 
who would escape the smoke which is the slavery of 
freemen, has fallen into the fire which is the tyranny of 
slaves. Thus liberty, getting out of all order and reason, 
passer into the harshest and bitterest form of slavery. 

True, he said. 

Vety well; and may we not rightly say that we have 
sufficiently discussed the nature of tyranny, and the 
manner of the transition from democracy to tyranny? 

Yes, quite enough, he said. 
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L AST of all comes the tyrannical man; about whom 
j We have once more to ask, how is he formed out 
of the democraticalP and how does he live, in happiness 
or in misery? 

Yes, he said, he is the only one remaining. 

There is, however, I said, a previous question which 
remains ■unanswered. 

What question? 

I do not think that we have adequately determined 
the nature and number of the appetites, and until this 
is accomplished the enquiry will always be confused. 
Well, he said, it is not too late to supply the omission. 
Veiy true, I said; and observe the point which I 
Want to understand: Certain of the unnecessary pleas- 
ures and appetites I conceive to be unlawful; every one 
appears to have them, but in some persons they are 
controlled by the laws and by reason, and the better 
desires prevail over them — either they are wholly ban- 
ished or they become few and weak; while in the case 
of others they are stronger, and there are more of them. 
Which appetites do you mean? 

I mean those which are awake when the reasoning 
and human and ruling power is asleep; then the wild 
beast within us, gorged with meat or dnnk, starts up 
and having shaken oS sleep, goes forth to satisfy his 
desires, and there is no conceivable folly or crime— 
not excepting incest or any other unnatural union, or 
parricide, or the eating of forbidden food — which at 
Such a time, when he has parted company with all 
shame and sense, a man may not be ready to commit. 
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Most true, he said. 

But when a man's pulse is healthy and temperate, 
and when before going to sleep he has awakened his 
rational powers, and fed them on noble thoughts and 
enquiries, collecting himself in meditation; after haring 
first indulged his appetites neither too much nor too 
little, hut just enough to lay them to sleep, and prevent 
them and their enjoyments and pains from interfering 
with the higher principle — which he leaves in the soli- 
tude of pure abstraction, free to contemplate and aspire 
to the knowledge of the unknown, whether in past, pres- 
ent, or future: when again he has allayed the passionate 
element, if he has a quarrel against any one — I say, 
when, after pacifying the two irrational principles, he 
rouses up the third, which is reason, before he takes his 
rest, then, as you know, be attains truth most nearly, 
and is least likely to be the sport of fantastic and lawless 
visions. 

I quite agree. 

In saying this I have been running into a digression; 
but the point which I desire to note is that in all of us, 
even in good men, there is a lawless \riid-beast nature, 
which peers out in sleep. Pray, consider whether I am 
right, and you agree with me. 

Yes, I agree. 

And now remember the character which we attrib- 
uted to the democratic man. He was supposed from his 
youth upwards to have been trained under a miserly 
parent, who encouraged the saving appetites in him, 
but discountenanced the unnecessary, which aim only 
at amusement and ornament? 

True. 

And then he got into the company of a more refined, 
licentious sort of people, and taking to all their wanton" 
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ways lushed into the opposite extreme from an ab- 
) honence of his father s meanness. At last, being a better 
man than his corruptois; he was drawn in both direc- 
tions until he halted midway and led a life, not of vulgar 
and slavish passion, but of what he deemed moderate 
indulgence in various pleasures. After this manner the 
democrat was generated out of the oligarch? 

Yes, he said, that was our view of him, and is so still. 

And now, I said, years will have passed away, and 
you must conceive this man, such as he is, to have a 
son, who is brought up in his father’s principles. 1 

I can imagine him. 

Then you must further imagine the same thing to 
happen to the son which has already happened to the 
father: — he is drawn into a perfectly lawless life, which 
by his seducers is termed perfect liberty; and his father 
and friends take part with his moderate desires, and the 
opposite party assist the opposite ones. As soon as these 
dire magicians and tyrant-makers find that they are 
losing their hold on him, they contrive to implant in 
him a master passion, to be lord over his idle and spend- 
thrift lusts — a sort of monstrous winged drone — that is 
the only image which will adequately describe him. 

Yes, he said, that is the only adequate image of him. 

And when his other lusts, amid clouds of incense and 
perfumes and garlands and wines, and all the pleasures 
of a dissolute fife, now let loose, come buzzing around 
him, nourishing to the utmost the sting of desire which 
they implant in his drone-hke nature, then at last this 
lord of the soul, having Madness for the captain of his 
guard, breaks out into a frenzy; and if he finds in him- 
self any good opinions or appetites in process of forma- 
tion , 1 and there is in him any sense of shame remaining, 

1 Or, "opinions or appetites such as ate deemed to he good " 
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Then comes debt and the cutting down of his prop- 
erty. 

0/ course. 

When he has nothing left, must not his desires,' crowd- 
ing in the nest like young ravens, be crying aloud for 
food; and he, goaded on by them, and especially by 
Love himself, who. is 'in a manner the captain of them, 
is in a frenzy, and would fain discover whom he can de- 
fraud or despoil of his property, in order that he may 
gratify them? , 

Yes, that is sure to be the case. 

He must have money, no matter how, if he is to es- 
cape horn'd pains and pangs. 

Hfc must. 

And as in himself there was a succession of pleasures, 
and the new got the better of the old and took away 
their rights, so he being younger will claim to have more 
than his father and his mother, and if he has spent his 
own share of the property, he will take a slice of theirs. 

No doubt he will. 

And if his parents will not give way, then he will try 
first of all to cheat and deceive them. 

Very true. 

And if he fails, then he will use force and plunder 
them. 

Yes, probably. 

And if the old man and woman fight for their own, 
what then, my fncnd? Will the creature feel any com- 
punction at tyrannizing over them? 

Nay, he said, I should not feel at all comfortable 
about his parents. 

But. O heavens! Adeimantus. on account of some 
new fanglcd love of a harlot, who is anything but a nec- 
essary connection, can you believe that he would strike 
the mother who is his ancient friend and necessary to 
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Ids very existence, and would place her under the au- 
thority of the other, when she is brought under the 
same roof with her; or that, under hie circumstances, 
lie would do the same to his withered old father, first 
and most indispensable of friends, for the sale of some 
newly-found blooming youth who is the reverse of in* 
dispensable? 

Yes, indeed, he said; I believe tliat he would. 

Truly, then, I said, a tyrannical son is a blessing to his 
father and mother. 

He is indeed, he replied. 

He first tales their property, and when that fails, 
and pleasures are beginning to swarm in the hive of his 
soul, then he breaks into a house, or steals the garments 
of some nightly wayfarer; next he proceeds to clear a 
temple. Meanwhile the old opinions which he had when 
a child, and which gave judgment about good and evil, 
are overthrown by those others which have just been 
emancipated, and are now the body-guard of Love and 
share his empire. These in his democratic days, when he 
was still subject to the laws and to his father, were only 
let loose in the dreams of sleep. But now that he is under 
the dominion of Love, he becomes always and in waking 
reality what he was then very rarely and in a dream 
only; he will commit the foulest murder, or eat forbid- 
den food, or be guilty of any other horrid act Love is 
his tyrant, and lives lordly in him and lawlessly, and 
being himself a king, leads him on, as a tyrant leads a 
State, to the performance of any reckless deed by which 
he can maintain himself and the rabble of his associates, 
whether those whom evil communications have brought 
in from without, or those whom he himself has allowed 
to break loose within him by reason of a similar evil 
nature in himself. Have w'e not here a picture of his way 
of life? 
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Yes, indeed, he said. 

And if there are only a few of them in the State, and 
the rest of the people are well disposed, they go away 
and become the body-guard or mercenary soldiers of 
some other tyrant who may probably ■want them for a 
war; and if there is no war, they stay at home and do 
many little pieces of mischief in the city. 

What sort of mischief? 

For example, they are the thieves, burglars, cut- 
purses, foot-pads, robbers of temples, man-stealers of the 
community; or if they are able to speak they turn in- 
formers, and bear false witness, and take bribes. 

A small catalogue of evils, even if the perpetrators of 
them are few in number. 

Yes, I said; but small and great are comparative terms, 
and all these things, in the misery and evil which they 
inflict upon a State, do not come within a thousand 
miles of the tyrant; when this noxious class and their 
followers grow numerous and become conscious of their 
strength, assisted by the infatuation of the people, they 
choose from among themselves the one who has most 
of the tyrant in his own soul, and him they create their 
tyrant. 

Yes, he said, and he will be the most fit to be a tyrant. 

If the people yield, well and good; but if they resist 
him, as he began by beating his own father and mother, 
so now, if he has the power, he beats them, and will 
keep his dear old fatherland or motherland, as the Cre- 
tans say, in subjection to his young retainers whom he 
has introduced to be their rulers and masters. This is 
the end of his passions and desires. 

Exactly. 

When such men are only private individuals and be- 
fore they get power, this is their character; they associ- 
ate entirely with their own flatterers or ready took; or 
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If they want anything from anybody, they In their turn 
are equally ready to bow down before them: they pro- 
fess every sort of affection for them; but when they 
have gained their point they know them no more. 

Yes, truly. 

They are always either the masters or servants and 
never the friends of anybody; the tyrant never tastes of 
true freedom or friendship. 

Certainly not. 

And may we not rightly call such men treacherous? 

No question. 

Also they are utterly unjust, if we were light in our 
notion of justice? 

Yes, he said, and we were perfectly right. 

Let us then sum up in a word, I said, the character of 
the worst man: he is the waldng reality of what we 
dreamed. 

Most true. 

And this is he who being by nature most of a tyrant 
bears rule, and the longer he lives the more of a ty- 
rant he becomes. 

That is certain, said Glaucon, taking his turn to an- 
swer. 

And will not he who has been shown to be the 
wickedest, be also the most miserable? and he who has 
tyrannized longest and most, most continually and truly 
miserable; although this may not be the opinion of men 
in general? 

Yes, he said, inevitably. 

And must not the tyrannical man be like the tyranni- 
cal State, and the democrahcal man like the demo- 
cratEcal State; and the same of the others? 

Certainly. 

And as State is to State m virtue and happiness, so is 
man in relation to man? 
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To be sure. 

Then comparing our original city, which was under 
a king, and the city which is under a tyrant, how do 
they stand as to virtue? 

They are the opposite extremes, he S3id, for one is 
the very best and the other is the very worst. 

There can be no mistake, I said, as to which is which, 
and therefore 1 will at once enquire whether you would 
arrive at a similar decision about their relative happi- 
ness and misery. And here we must not allow ourselves 
to be panic-stricken at the apparition of the tyrant, who 
is only a unit and may perhaps have a few retainers 
about him; but let us go as we ought into every comer 
of the city and look all about, and then we will give 
our opinion. 

A fair invitation, he replied; and I see, as every one 
roust, that a tyranny is the wretchedest form of govern- 
ment, and the rule of a king the happiest. 

And in estimating the men too, may I not fairly make 
a like request, that I should have a judge whose mind 
can enter into and see through human nature? he must 
not be like a child who looks at the outside and is 
daz 2 led at the pompous aspect which the tyrannical na- 
ture assumes to the beholder, but let him be one who 
has a clear insight. May I suppose that the judgment is 
given in the hearing of us all by one who is able to 
judge, and has dwelt in the same place with him, and 
been present at his daily life and known him in his 
family relations, where he may be seen stripped of his 
tragedy attire, and again in the hour of public danger 
* — he shall tell us about the happiness and misery of the 
tyrant when compared with other men? 

That again, he said, is a very fair proposal. 

Shall I assume that we ourselves are able and ex- 
perienced judges and have before now met with such 
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a person? We shall then have some one who will answer 
our enquiries. 

By all means. 

Let me ask you not to forget the parallel of the in- 
dividual and the State; bearing this in mind, and glanc- 
ing in turn from one to the other of them, will you tell 
me their respective conditions? 

What do you mean? he asked. 

Beginning with the State, I replied, would you say 
that a city which is governed by a tyrant is free or en- 
slaved? 

No city, he said, can be more completely enslaved. 

And yet, as you see, there are freemen as well as mas- 
ters in such a State? 

Yes, he said, I see that there are — a few; but the 
people, speaking generally, and the best of them are 
miserably degraded and enslaved 

Then if the man is like the State, I said, must not the 
same rule prevail? his soul is full of meanness and 
vulgarity — the best elements in him are enslaved; and 
there is a small ruling part, which is also the worst 
and maddest. 

Inevitably. 

And would you say that the soul of such an one is 
the soul of a freeman, or of a slave? 

He has the soul of a slave, in my opinion. 

And the State which is enslaved under a tyrant is 
utterly incapable of acting voluntarily? 

Utterly incapable. 

And also the soul which is under a tyrant (I am speak- 
ing of the soul taken as a whole) is least capable of 
doing what she desires; there is a gadfly which goads 
her, and she is full of trouble and remorse? 

Certainly. 

And is the city which is under a tyrant rich or poor? 
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Poor. 

And the tyrannical soul must be always poor and in- 
satiable? 

True. 

And must not such a State and such a man be always 
full of fear? 

Yes, indeed. 

Is there any State in which you will find more of 
lamentation and sorrow and groaning and pain? 

Certainly not 

And is there any man in whom you will find more of 
this sort of misery than in the tyrannical man, who is in 
a fury of passions and desires? 

Impossible. 

Reflecting upon these and similar evils, you held the 
tyrannical State to be the most miserable of States? 

And I was right, he said. 

Certainly, I said. And when you see the same evils in 
the tyrannical man, what do you say of him? 

I say that he is by far the most miserable of all 
men. 

There, I said, I think that you are beginning to go 
wrong. 

What do you mean? 

I do not think that he has as yet reached the utmost 
extreme of misery. 

Then who is more miserable? 

One of whom I am about to speak. 

Who is that? 

He who is of a tyrannical nature, and instead of lead- 
ing a private life has been cursed with the further mis- 
fortune of being a public tyrant. 

From w bat has been said. I gather that you are right. 

Yes, I replied, hut tn. this high argument you should 
be a little more certain, and should not conjecture only; 
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for of all questions, this respecting good and evil is the 

greatest. 

Very true, he said. 

Let me then offer you an illustration, which may, I 
think, throw a light upon tills subject. 

What is your illustration? 

The case of rich individuals in cities who possess 
many slaves: from them you may form an idea of the 
tyrant’s condition, for they both have slaves; the only 
difference is that he has more slaves. 

Yes, that is the difference. 

You know that they live securely and have nothing to 
apprehend from their servants? 

What should they fear? 

Nothing. But do you observe the reason of this? 

Yes; the reason is, that the whole city is leagued to- 
gether for the protection of each individual. 

Very true, I said. But imagine one of these owners, 
the master say of some fifty slaves, together with his 
family and property and slaves, carried off by a god into 
the wilderness, where there are no freemen to help 
Tiftn — will he not be in an agony of fear lest he and 
his wife and children should be put to death by his 
slaves? 

Yes, he said, he will be in the utmost fear. 

The tune has arrived when he will be compelled to 
flatter divers of his slaves, and make many promises to 
them of freedom and other things, much against his 
will — he will have to cajole his own servants. 

Yes, he said, that will he the only way of saving 
himself. 

And suppose the same god, who carried him away, 
to surround him with neighbours who will not suffer one 
man to be the master of another, and who, if they could 
catch the offender, would take his life? 
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His case will be still worse, if you suppose him to be 
everywhere surrounded and watched by enemies. 

And is not this the sort of prison in which the tyrant 
will be bound — -he who being by nature such as we 
have described, is full of all sorts of fears and lusts? His 
soul is dainty and greedy, and yet alone, of all men io 
the city, he is never allowed to go on a journey, or to 
see the things which other freemen desire to see, but 
he lives in his hole like a woman hidden in the house, 
and is j'ealous of any other citizen who goes into foreign 
parts and sees anything of interest. 

Very true, he said. 

And amid evils such as these will not he who is ill- 
govemed in his own person — the tyrannical man, I 
mean — whom you just now decided to be the most mis- 
erable of all — will not he be yet more miserable when, 
instead of leading a private life, he is constrained by 
fortune to be a public tyrant? He has to be master of 
others when he is not master of himself: he is like a 
diseased or paralytic man who is compelled to pass his 
life, not in retirement, but fighting and combating with 
other men. 

Yes, he said, the similitude is most exact. 

Is not his case utterly miserable? and does not tho 
actual tyrant lead a worse life than he whose life you 
determined to be the worst? 

Certainly. 

He who is the real tyrant, whatever men may think, 
is the real slave, and is obliged to practise the greatest 
adulation and servility, and to be the flatterer of tho 
vilest of mankind, lie has desires which he is utterly 
unable to satisfy, and has more wants than any one, 
and is truly poor, if you know how to inspect the whole 
soul of him: nil his life long he is beset with fear and 
is full of convulsions, and distractions, even as tho 
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State which he resembles: and surely the resemblance 

holds? 

Very true, he said. 

Moreover, as we were saying before, he grows worse 
from having power: he becomes and is of necessity 
more jealous, more faithless, more unjust, more friend- 
less, more impious, than he was at first; he is the pur- 
veyor and cherisher of every sort of vice, and the conse- 
quence is that he is supremely miserable, and that he 
makes everybody else as miserable as himself. 

No man of any sense will dispute your words. 

Come then, I said, and as the general umpire in 
theatrical contests proclaims the result, do you also de- 
cide who in your 'opinion is first in the scale of happi- 
ness, and 'who second, and in what order the others 
follow: there are five of them in all— they are the royal, 
timocratical, oligarchical, democrat: cal, tyrannical. 

The decision will be easily given, he replied; they 
shall be choruses coming on the stage, and I must judge 
them in the order in which they enter, by the criterion 
of virtue and vice, happiness and misery. 

Need we hire a herald, or shall I announce, that the 
son of Ariston [the best] has decided that the best and 
justest is also the happiest, and that this is he who is the 
most royal man and king over himself; and that the 
worst and most unjust man is also the most miserable, 
and that this is he who being the greatest tyrant of him- 
self is also the greatest tyrant of his State? 

Make the proclamation yourself, he said. 

And shall I add, “whether seen or unseen by gods 
and men”? 

Let the words be added. 

Then this, I said, will be our first proof; and there is 
another, which may also have some weight. 

What is that? 
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The second proof is derived from the nature of the 
soul: seeing that the individual soul, like the State, has 
been divided by us into three principles, the division 
m ay, I think, furnish a new derribnstration. 

Of what nature? 

It seems to me that to these three principles three 
pleasures correspond; also three desires and governing 
powers. 

How do you mean? he said. 

There is one principle with which, as we were say- 
ing, a man leams, another with which he is angry, the 
third, having many forms, has no special name, but is 
denoted by the general term appetitive, from the ex- 
traordinary strength and vehemence of the desires of 
eating and drinking and the other sensual appetites 
which are the main elements of it; also money-loving, 
because such desires are generally satisfied by the help 
of money. 

That is true, he said. 

If we were to say that the loves and pleasures of this 
third part were concerned with gain, we should then be 
able to fall back on a single notion; and might truly and 
intelligibly describe this part of the soul as loving gain 
or money. 

I agree with you. 

Again, is not the passionate element wholly set on 
ruling and conquering and getting fame? 

True. 

Suppose we call it the contentious or ambitious— 
would the term be suitable? 

Extremely suitable. 

On the other hand, every one sees that the principle 
of knowledge is wholly directed to the truth, and cares 
less than either of the others for gain or fame. 

Far less. 
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“Lover of wisdom," "lover of knowledge," ore titles 
which we may fitly apply to that part of the soul? 
Certainly. * 

One principle prevails in the souls of one class of men, 
another in others, os may happen? 


Yes. 

Then wo may begin by assuming that there are three 
classes of men — lovers of wisdom, lovers of honour, 
lovers of gain? 

Exactly. 

And there are three kinds of pleasure, which are their 
several objects? 

Very true. 

Now, if you examine the three classes of men, and 
ask of them in turn which of their lives is pleasantest, 
each will be found praising his own and depreciating 
.that of others: the money-maker will contrast the vanity 
of honour or of learning if they bring no money with 
the solid advantages of gold and silver? 

‘ True, he said. , , . . . „ 

And the lover of honour— what will be his opinion? 
Will he not think that the pleasure of riches is vulgar, 
while the pleasure of learning, if it brings no distinction, 
is all smoke and nonsense to him? 


Very true. 

And are we to suppose , 1 I said, that the philosopher 
sets any value on other pleasures in comparison with 
the pleasure of knowing the truth, and in that pursuit 
abiding, ever learning, not so far indeed from the heaven 
of pleasure? Does he not call the other pleasures neces- 
sary under the idea that if there were no necessity for 
them, he would »ller «* h™ them? 

There can be no doubt of that, he replied. 


with Gras ere sod Hermann rl ohi/uSa, and omitting 
is not found in the best MSS. 
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Since, then, the pleasures o£ each class and the life 
of each are in dispute, and the question is not which 
life is more or less honourable, or better or worse, but 
which is the more pleasant or painless — how shall we 
know who speaks truly? 

I cannot myself tell, he said. ^ 

Well, but what ought to be the criterion? Is any bet- 
ter than experience and wisdom and reason? 

There cannot be a better, he said. 

Then, I said, reflect. Of the three individuals, which 
has the greatest experience of all the pleasures which we 
enumerated? Has the lover of gain, in learning the na- 
ture of essential truth, greater experience of the pleas- 
ure of knowledge than the philosopher has of the 
pleasure of gain? 

The philosopher, he replied, has greatly the advan- 
tage; for he has of necessity always known the taste of 
the other pleasures from his childhood upwards: but 
the lover of gain in all his experience has not of neces- 
sity tasted — or, I should rather say, even had he desired, 
could hardly have tasted — the sweetness of learning and 
knowing truth. 

Then the lover of wisdom has a great advantage over 
the lover of gain, for he has a double experience? 

Yes, very great. 

Again, has he greater experience of the pleasures of 
honour, or the lover of honour of the pleasures of wis- 
dom? 

Nay, he said, all three are honoured in proportion as 
they attain their object; for the rich man and the brave 
man and the wise man alike have their crowd of ad- 
mirers, and as they all receive honour they all have ex- 
perience of the pleasures of honour; but the delight 
which is to be found in the knowledge of true being is 
known to the philosopher only. 
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His experience, then, will enable him to judge better 
than any one? 

Far better. 

And he is the only one who has wisdom as well as 
experience? 

Certainly. 

Further, the very faculty which is the instrument of 
judgment is not possessed by the covetous or ambitious 
man. but only by the philosopher? 

What faculty? 

Reason, with whom, as we were saying, the decision 
ought to rest. 

Yes. 

And reasoning is peculiarly his instrument? 

Certainly. 

If wealth and gain were the criterion, then the praise 
or blame of the lover of gain would surely be the most 
trustworthy? 

Assuredly. 

Or if honour or victory or courage, in that case the 
judgment of the ambitious or pugnacious would be the 
truest? 

Clearly. 

But since experience and wisdom and reason are the 
judges — 

The only inference possible, he replied, is that pleas- 
ures which are approved by the lover of wisdom and 
reason are the truest. 

And so we arrive at the result, that the pleasure of 
the intelligent part of the soul is the pleasantest of the 
three, and that he of us in whom this is the ruling prin- 
ciple has the pleasantest life. 

Unquestionably, he said, the wise man speaks with 
authority "’hen he approves of his own life. 
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And what does the judge affirm to be the life which 
Is next, and the pleasure which is next? 

Clearly that of the soldier and lover of honour; who 
is nearer to himself than the money-maker. 

Last comes the lover of gain? 

Very true, he said. 

Twice in succession, then, has the just man over- 
thrown the unjust in this conflict; and now comes the 
third trial, which is dedicated to Olympian Zeus the 
saviour: a sage whispers in my car that no pleasure ex- 
cept that of the wise is quite true and pure — all others 
are a shadow only; and surely this will prove the great- 
est and most decisive of falls? 

Yes, the greatest; but will you explain yourself? 

I will work out the subject and you shall answer my 

questions. 

Proceed. 

Say, then, is not pleasure opposed to pain? 

True. 

And there is a neutral state which is neither pleasure 
nor pain? 

There is. 

A state which is intermediate, and a sort of repose of 
the soul about either — that is what you mean? 

Yes. 

You remember what people say when they are sick? 

What do they say? 

That after all nothing is pleasanter than health. But 
then they never knew this to be the greatest of pleasures 
until they were ill. 

Yes, I know, he said. 

And when persons are suffering from acute pain, you 
must have heard them say that there is nothing pleas- 
anter than to get nd of their pain? 
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I have. 

And there are many other cases of suffering in « hich 
the mere rest and cessation of pafn, and not any positive 
enjoyment, is extolled by them as the greatest pleasure? 

Yes, he said; at the time they are pleased and well 
i contend to be at rest. 

Again, when pleasure ceases, tliat sort of rest or ces- 
sation will be painful? 

Doubtless, he said. 

Then the intermediate state of rest will be pleasure 
and will also be pain? 

So it would seem. 

But can that which is neither become both? 

I should say not. 

And both pleasure and pain are motions of the soul, 
are they not? 

Yes. 

But that which is neither was just now shown to be 
rest and not motion, and in a mean between them? 

Yes. 

How, then, can we be right in supposing that the 
absence of pain is pleasure, or that the absence of pleas- 
ure is pain? 

Impossible. 

This then is an appearance only and not a reality; that 
is to say, the rest is pleasure at the moment and in com- 
parison of what is painful, and painful in comparison of 
what is pleasant; but all these representations, when 
tried by the test of true pleasure, are not real but a sort 
of imposition? 

That is the inference. 

Look at the other class of pleasures which have no 
antecedent pains and you will no longer suppose, as you 
perhaps may at present, that pleasure is only the cessa- 
tion of pain, or pain of pleasure. 
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What are they, he said, and where shall I find them? 

There are many of them: talce as an example the 
pleasures of smell, which are very great and have no 
antecedent pains; they come in a moment, and when 
they depart leave no pain behind them. 

Most true, he said. 

Let us not, then, be induced to believe that pure 
pleasure is the cessation of pain, or pain of pleasure. 

No. 

Still, the more numerous and violent pleasures which 
leach the soul through the body are generally of this 
s °rt — they are reliefs of pain. 

That is true. 

And the anticipations of future pleasures and pains 
are of a like nature? 

Yes. 

Shall I give you an illustration of them? 

Let me hear. 

You would allow, I said, that there is in nature an 
upper and lower and middle region? 

I should. 

And if a person were to go from the lower to the 
middle region, would he not imagine that he is going up; 
and he who is standing in the middle and sees whence 
he has come, would imagine that he is already in the 
upper region, if he has never seen the true upper world? 

To be sure, he said; how can be think otherwise? 

But if he were taken back again he would imagine, 
and tnily imagine, that he was descending? 

No doubt. 

All that would arise out of his ignorance of the true 
upper and middle and lower regions? 

Then can you wonder that persons who are inex- 
perienced in the truth, as they have wrong ideas about 
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many other things, should also have wrong ideas about 
pleasure and pain and the intermediate state; so that 
when they are only being drawn towards the painful 
they feel pain and think the pain which they experience 
to be real, and in like manner, when drawn away from 
pain to the neutral or intermediate state, they firmly be- 
lieve that they have reached the goal of satiety and 
pleasure; they, not knowing pleasure, err in contrasting 
pain with the absence of pain, which is like contrasting 
black with grey instead of white — can you wonder, I 
say, at this? • 

No, indeed; I should be much more disposed to won- 
der at the opposite. 

Look at die matter thus: — Hunger, thirst, and the 
like, are inanitions of the bodily state? 

Yes. 

And ignorance and folly are inanitions of the soul? 

True. 

And food and wisdom are the corresponding satisfac- 
tions of either? 

Certainly. 

And is the satisfaction derived from that which lias 
less or from that which has more existence the truer? 

Clearly, from that which has more. 

What classes of things have a greater share of pure 
existence in your judgment — those of which food and 
drink and condiments and all kinds of sustenance are 
examples, or the class which contains true opinion and 
knowledge and mind and all the different kinds of vir- 
tue? Put the question in this way. — Which has a more 
pure being — that which is concerned with the invari- 
able, the immortal, and the true, and is of such a na- 
ture, and is found in such natures; or that which is 
concerned with and found in the variable and mortal, 
an d is itself variable add mortal? 
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Par purer, he replied, is the being of that which is 
concerned with the invariable. 

And does the essence of the invariable partake of 
knowledge in the same degree as of essence? 

Yes, of knowledge in the same degree. 

And of truth in the same degree? 

Yes. 

And, conversely, that which has less of truth will 
also have less of essence? 

Necessanly. 

Then, in general, those kinds of things which are in 
the service of the body have less of truth and essence 
than those which are in the service of the soul? 

Far less. 

And has not the body itself less of truth and essence 
than the soul? 

Yes. 

What is filled with more real existence, and actually 
has a more real existence, is more really filled than that 
which is filled with less real existence and is less real? 

Of course. 

And if there be a pleasure in being filled with that 
which is according to nature, that which is more really 
filled with more real being will more really and truly 
enjoy true pleasure; whereas that which participates in 
less real being will be less truly and surely satisfied, 
and will participate in an illusory and less real pleasure? 

Unquestionably. 

Those then who know not wisdom and virtue, and 
are always busy with gluttony and sensuality, go down 
and up again as far as the mean; and in this region 
they move at random throughout life, but they never 
pass into the true upper world; thither they neither 
look, nor do they ever find their way, neither are they 
truly filled with true being, nor do they taste of pure 
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and abiding pleasure. Like cattle, with their eyes always 
looking down and their heads stooping to the earth, 
that is, to the dining-tabic, they fatten and feed and 
breed, and, in their excessive love of these delights, 
they lack nnd butt at one another with horns and hoofs 
which arc made of iron; and they kill one another by 
reason of their insatiable Just. For they fill themselves 
with that which is not substantial, and the part of them- 
selves which they fill is also unsubstantial and incon- 
tinent. 

Verily, Socrates, said Glaucon, you describe the life 
of the many like an oracle. 

Their pleasures are mixed with pains — how can they 
be otherwise? For they are mere shadows and pictures 
of the true, and are coloured by contrast, which exag- 
gerates both light and shade, and so they implant in the 
minds of fools insane desires of themselves; and they 
are fought about as Stesicborus says that the Greeks 
fought about the shadow of Helen at Troy in ignorance 
of the truth. 

Something of that sort must inevitably happen. 

And must not the like happen with the spirited or 
passionate element of the soul? Will not the passionate 
man who carries his passion into action, be in the like 
case, whether he is envious and ambitious, or violent 
and contentious, or angry and discontented, if he be 
seeking to attain honour and victoiy and the satisfaction 
of his anger without reason or sense? 

Yes, he said, the same will happen with the spirited 
element also. 

Then may we not confidently assert that the lovers 
of money and honour, when they seek their pleasures 
under the guidance and in the company of reason and 
knowledge, and pursue after and win the pleasures 
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which wisdom shows them, will also have the truest 
pleasures in the highest degree which is attainable to 
them, inasmuch as they follow truth; and they will have 
the pleasures which are natural to them, if that which 
is best for each one is also most natural to him? 

Yes, certainly; the best is the most natural. 

And when die whole soul follows the philosophical 
principle, and there is no division, the several parts are 
just, and do each of them their own business, and enjoy 
severally the best and truest pleasures of which they 
are capable? 

Exactly. 

But when either of the two other principles prevails, 
it fails in attaining its own pleasure, and compels the 
rest to pursue after a pleasure which is a shadow only 
and which is not their own? 

True. 

And the greater the interval which separates them 
from philosophy and reason, the more strange and illu- 
sive will be the pleasure? 

Yes. 

And is not that farthest from reason which is at the 
greatest distance from law and order? 

Clearly. 

And the lustful and tyrannical desires are, as we saw,_ 
at the greatest distance? 

Yes. 

And the royal and orderly desires are nearest? 

Yes. 

Then the tyrant will live at the greatest distance from'' 
true or natural pleasure, and the fang at the least? 

Certainly. 

But if so, the tyrant will live most unpleasantly, and 
the king most pleasantly? 
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Inevitably. 

Would you know the measure of the interval which 
separates them? 

Will you tell me? 

There appear to be three pleasures, one genuine 
and two spurious: now the transgression of the tyrant 
reaches a point beyond the spurious; he has run away 
from the region of law and reason, and taken up bis 
abode with certain slave pleasures which are his satel- 
lites, and the measure of his inferiority can only be ex- 
pressed in a figure. 

How do you mean? 

I assume, I said, that the tyTant is in the third place 
from the oligarch; the democrat was in the middle? 

Yes. 

And if there is truth in what has preceded, he mil 
be wedded to an image of pleasure which is thrice re- 
moved as to truth from the pleasure of the oligarch? 

He wilt 

And the oligarch is third from the royal; since we 
count as one royal and aristocrab'cal? 

Yes, he is third. 

Then the tyrant is removed from true pleasure by the 
space of a number which is three times three? 

Manifestly. 

The shadow then of tyrannical pleasure determined 
by the number of length will be a plane figure. 

. Certainly. 

And if you raise the power and make the plane a 
solid, there is no difficulty in seeing how vast is the 
interval by which the tyrant is parted from the long. 

Yes; the arithmetician will easily do the sum. 

Or if some person begins at the other end and meas- 
ures the interval by which the king is parted from the 
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tyrant in truth of pleasure, he will find him, when the 
multiplication is complete, living 729 times more pleas- 
val an ^ ^ ran ^ more painfully by this same inter- 

, a wonderful calculation! And how enormous is 
e distance which separates the just from the unjust in 
regard to pleasure and pain! 

Yet a true calculation, I said, and a number which 
near y concerns human life, if human beings are con- 
cerned with days and nights and months and years . 1 

Yes, he said, human life is certainly concerned with 
them. 

Then if the good and just man be thus superior in 
pleasure to the evil and unjust, his superiority will be 
“tmitely greater in propriety of life and in beauty and 
virtue? 

Immeasurably greater. 

Well, I said, and now having arrived at this stage 
of the argument, we may revert to the words which 
rought us hither: Was not some one saying that in- 
justice was a gain to the perfectly unjust who was re- 
puted to be just? 

Yes, that was said. 

Now then, having determined the power and quality 
° . justice and injustice, let us have a little conversation 
with him. 

What shall we say to him? 

Let us make an image of the soul, that he may have 
ms own words presented before his eyes 
Of what sort? 

An ideal image of the soul, like the composite cre- 
abons of ancient mythology, such as the Chimera or 
cy la or Cerberus, and there are many others in which 
*729 nearly equals tie number of da>j and nights in the year. 
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two or more different natures are said to grow into one. 

There are said to have been such unions. 

Then do you now model the form of a multitudinous, 
many-headed monster, having a ring of heads of all 
manner of beasts, tame and wild, which he is able to 
generate and metamorphose at will. 

You suppose marvellous powers in the artist; but, as 
language is more phable than wax or any similar sub- 
stance, Jet there be such a model as you propose. 

Suppose now that you mate a second form as of a 
lion, and a third of a man, the second smaller than the 
first, and the third smaller than the second. 

That, he said, is an easier task; and I have made them 
as you say. 

And now join them, and let the three grow into one. 

That has been accomplished. 

Next fashion the outside of them into a single image, 
as of a man, so that he who is not able to look within, 
and sees only the outer hull, may believe the beast to 
be a single human creature. 

I have done so, he said. 

And now, to him who maintains that it is profitable 
for the human creature to be unjust, and unprofitable 
to be just, let us reply that, if he be right, it is profit- 
able for this creature to feast the multitudinous monster 
and strengthen the lion and the lion-like qualities, but to 
starve and weaken the man, who is consequently liable 
to be dragged about at the mercy of either of the other 
two; and he is not to attempt to familiarize or harmonize 
them with one another — he ought rather to suffer them 
to fight and bite and devour one another. 

Certainly, he said; that is what the approver of in- 
justice says. , . 

To him the supporter of justice makes answer that 
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•*>? e y er so speaJc and act as to give the man 
him in some way or other the most complete 
WTf ° VCr ent ^ re human creature. He should 
over the many-headed monster like a good hus- 
3 j an, fostering and cultivating the gentle qualities, 
fc D P^venting the wild ones from growing; he should 
*he lion-heart his ally, and in common care 
em all should be uniting the several parts with one 
another and with himself. 

es > he said, that is quite what the maintainer of ius- 
hce will say. 1 

And so from every point of view, whether of pleasure, 
onour, or advantage, the approver of justice is right 
n speaks the truth, and the disapprover is wrong and 
false and ignorant? 

Yes, from every point of view. 

Come, now, and let us gently reason with the unjust, 
'vho is not intentionally in error. “Sweet sir,” we will 
say to him, "what think you of things esteemed noble 
and ignoble? Is not the noble that which subjects the 
• M Vi* 0 ! He man> or rather to fhe god in man; and the 
ignoble that which subjects the man to the beast?” He 
can hardly avoid saying Yes — can he now? 

Not if he has any regard for my opinion. 

But, if be agree so far, we may ask him to answer an- 
other question: "Then how would a man profit if he 
received gold and silver on the condition that he was 
o enslave the noblest part of him to the worst? Who 
can imagine that a man who sold his son or daughter 
into slavery for money, especially if he sold them into 
uie hands of fierce and evil men, would be the gainer 
however large might be the sum which he revived? 
And will any one say that he is not a miserable caitiff 
who remorselessly sells his own divine being to that 
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which is most godless and detestable? Eriphyle took the 
necklace as the price of her husband’s life, but he is 
faking a bribe in order to compass a worse ruin.” 

Yes, said Glaucon, far worse — I will answer for him. 

Has not the intemperate been censured of old, be- 
cause in him the huge multiform monster is allowed to 
be too much at large? 

• Clearly. 

And men are blamed for pride and bad temper when 
the lion and serpent element in them disproportionately 
grows and gains strength? 

Yes. 

And luxury and softness are blamed, because they 
relax and weaken this same creature, and make a cow- 
ard of him? 

Very true. 

And is not a man reproached for Battery and mean- 
ness who subordinates the spirited animal to the unruly 
monster, and, for the sake of money, of which he can 
never have enough, habituates him in the days of his 
youth to be trampled in the mire, and from being a 
lion to become a monkey? 

True, he said. 

And why are mean employments and manual arts a 
reproach? Only because they imply a natural weakness 
of the higher principle; the individual is unable to con- 
trol the creatures within him, but has to court them, 
and his great study is how to flatter them. 

Such appears to be the reason. 

And therefore, being desirous of placing him under 
a rule like that of the best, we say that he ought to be 
the servant of the best, in whom the Divine rules; not, 
as Thrasymachus supposed, to the injury of the servant, 
but because every one had better be ruled by divine 
wisdom dwelling within him; or, if this be impossible. 
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then by an external authority, in order that we may 
he all, as far as possible, under the same government, 
friends and equals. 

True, he said. 

And this is clearly seen to be the intention of the law, 
which is the ally of the whole city; and is seen also in 
the authority which we exercise over children, and the 
refusal to let them be free until we have established in 
them a principle analogous to the constitution of a state, 
2nd by cultivation of this higher element have set up 
ln their hearts a guardian and ruler like our own, and 
when this is done they may go their ways. 

Yes, he said, the purpose of the law is manifest. 

Prom what point of view, then, and on what ground 
can we say that a man is profited by injustice or in- 
temperance or other baseness, which will make him 3 
Worse man, even, though he acquire money or power by 
his wickedness? 

Prom no point of view at all. 

What shall he profit, if his injustice be undetected 
and unpunished? He who is undetected only gets worse, 
whereas he who is detected and punished has the brutal 
part of his nature silenced and humanized, the gentler 
element in him is liberated, and his whole soul is per- 
fected and ennobled by the acquirement of justice and 
temperance and wisdom, more than the body ever is 
by receiving gifts of beauty, strength and health, in 
proportion as the soul is more honourable than the 
body. 

Certainly, he said. 

To this nobler purpose the man of understanding will 
devote the energies of his life. And in the first place, 
he will honour studies which impress these qualities on 
his soul, and will disregard others? 

Clearly, he said. 
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In the next place, he will regulate his bodily habit 
and training, and so far will he be from yielding to 
brutal and irrational pleasures, that he will regard even 
health as quite a secondary matter; his first object will 
be not that he may be fair or strong or well, unless he 
is likely thereby to gain temperance, but he will always 
desire so to attemper the body as to preserve the har- 
mony of the soul? 

Certainly he will, if he has true music in him. 

And in the acquisition of wealth there is a principle 
of order and harmony which he will also observe; he 
will not allow himself to be dazzled by the foolish ap- 
plause of the world, and heap up riches to his own in- 
finite harm? 

Certainly not, he said. 

He will look at the city which is within him, and take 
heed that no disorder occur in it, such as might arise 
either from superfluity or from want; and upon this 
principle he will regulate his property and gain or 
spend according to his means. 

Very true. 

And, for the same reason, he will gladly accept and 
enjoy such honours as he deems likely to make him a 
better man; but those, whether private or public, which 
are likely to disorder his life, he will avoid? 

Then, if that is his motive, he will not be a statesman. 

By the dog of Egypt, he willl in the city which is his 
own he certainly wall, though in the land of his birth 
perhaps not, unless he have a divine call. 

I understand; you mean that he will be a ruler in 
the city of which we are the founders, and which exists 
in idea only; for I do not believe that there is such an 
one anywhere on earth? 

In heaven, I replied, there is laid up a pattern of it, 
methioks, which he who desires may behold, and be- 
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O F THE many excellences which I perceive in the 
order of our State, there is none which upon re- 
flection pleases me better than the rule about poetry. 
To what do you refer? 

To the rejection of imitative poetry, which certainly 
ought not to be received; as I see far more clearly now 
that the parts of the soul have been distinguished. 
What do you mean? 

Speaking in confidence, for I should not like to have 
my words repeated to the tragedians and the rest of 
the imitative tribe — but I do not mind saying to you, 
that all poetical imitations are ruinous to the under- 
standing of the hearers, and that the knowledge of their 
true nature is the only antidote to them. 

Explain the purport of your remark. 

Well. I wall tell you, although I have always from my 
earliest youth had an awe and love of Homer, which 
even now makes the words falter on my bps, for he is 
the great captain and teacher of the whole of that 
charming tragic company; but a man is not to be rever- 
enced more than the truth, and therefore I will speak 
out. 

Very good, he said. 

Listen to me then, or rather, answer me. 

Put your question. 

Can you tell me what imitation is? for I really do not 
know. 

A likely thing, then, that I should know. 

Why not? for the duller eye may often see a thin g 
sooner than the keener. 

658 
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Very true, be said; but in your presence, even if I 
bad any faint notion, I could not muster courage to 
utter it. Will you enquire yourself? 

Well then, shall we begin the enquiry in our usual 
manner: Whenever a number of individuals have a com- 
mon name, we assume them to have also a correspond- 
mg idea or form: — do you understand me? 

Ido. 

Let us take any common instance; there are beds and 
tables in the world — plenty of them, are there not? 

Ves. 

But there are only two ideas or forms of them — one 
the idea of a bed, the other of a table. 

True. 

And the maker of either of them makes a bed or he 
makes a table for our use, in accordance with the idea 
— that is our way of speaking in this and similar in- 
stances— but no artificer makes the ideas themselves: 
how could he? 

Impossible. 

And there is another artist, — I should like to know 
what you would say of him. 

Who is he? 

One who is the maker of all the works of all other 
workmen. 

What an extraordinary manl 

Wait a little, and there will be more reason for your 
saying so. For this is be who is able to make not only 
vessels of every land, but plants and animals, himself 
and all other things — the earth and heaven, and the 
things which are in heaven or under the earth, he makes 
the gods also. 

He must be a wizard and no mistake. 

Oh! you are incredulous, are you? Do you mean that 
there is no such maker or creator, or that in one sense 
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there might be a m-ikcr of aD these tilings but in an- 
other not? Do you sec that there is a way in which you 
could male them all yourself? 

What way? 

An easy way enough; or rather, there are many way* 
In which the feat might be quickly and easily accom- 
plished, none quicker tlun that of turning a mirror 
round and imind — you would soon enough make the 
sun and the heavens, and the earth and yourself, and 
other animals and plants, and all the other things of 
wltlch we were just now speaking, in the mirror. 

Yes, he said; but they would be appearances only. 
Very good, I said, you are coming to the point now. 
And the painter too Is, as I conceive, just such another 
— a CTcator of appearances, is he not? 

Of course. 

But then I suppose you will say that what he creates 
is untrue. And yet there is a sense in which the painter 
also creates a bed? 

Yes, he said, but not a real bed. 

And what of the maker of the bed? were you not 
saying that be too makes, not tire idea which, according 
to our view, is the essence of the bed, but only a par- 
ticular bed? 

Yes, I did. 

Then if he does not make that which exists he <annot 
make true existence, but only some semblance uf ex- 
istence; and if any one were to say that the work of 
the maker of the bed, or of any other workman, has real 
existence, he could hardly be supposed to be speaking 
the truth. 

At any rate, he replied, philosophers would say that 
he was not speaking the truth. 

No wonder, then, that his work too is an indistinct 
expression of truth. f 
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No svonder. 

Suppose now that by the light of the examples just 
offered we enquire who this imitator is? 

If you please. 

Well then, here are three beds: one existing in na- 
ture, which is made by God, as I think that we may 
s ^y — for no one else can be the maker? 

No. 

There is another which is the work of the carpenter? 

Yes. 

And the work of the painter is a third? 

Yes. 

Beds, then, are of three kinds, and there are three 
artists who superintend them: God, the maker of the 
bed, and the painter? 

Yes, there are three of them. 

God, whether from choice or from necessity, made 
one bed in nature and one only; two or more such ideal 
beds neither ever have been nor ever will be made by 
God. 

Why is that? 

Because even if He had made but two, a third would 
still appear behind them which both of them would 
have for their idea, and that would be the ideal bed 
and not the two others. 

Very true, he said. 

God knew this, and He desired to be the real maker 
of a real bed, not a particular maker of a particular bed, 
and therefore He created a bed which is essentially and 
by nature one only. 

So we believe. 

Shall we, then, speak of Him as the natural author 
or maker of the bed? 

Yes, he replied; inasmuch as by the natural process of 
creation He is the author of this and of all other things. 
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And what shall \vc say of the carpenter — is not be 
also the maker of the bed? 

Yes. 

But would you call the painter a creator and maker? 

Certainly not. 

Yet if he is not the maker, what is he in relation to 
the bed? 

I think, he said, that we may fairly designate him 
as the imitator of that which the others make. 

Good, I said; then you call him who is third in the 
descent from nature an imitator? 

Certainly, he said. 

And the tragic poet is an imitator, and therefore, like 
all other imitators, he is thrice removed from the king 
and from the truth? 

That appears to be so. 

Then about the imitator we are agreed. And what 
about the painter? — I would like to know whether he 
may be thought to imitate that which originally exists 
in nature, or only the creations of artists? 

The latter. 

As they are or as they appear? you have still to de- 
termine this. 

What do you mean? 

I mean, that you may look at a bed from different 
points of view, obliquely or directly or from any other 
point of view, and the bed will appear different, but 
there is no difference in realty. And the same of all 

things. , _ _ , 

Yes, he said, the difference is only apparent. 

Now let me ask you another question: Which fa the 
art of painting designed to be— an imitation of things 
as they are, or as they appear— of appearance or of 
reality? 
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Of appearance. 

Then the imitator, I said, is a long way off the truth, 
can do all things because he lightly touches on a 
small part of them, and that part an image. For ex- 
ample: A painter will paint a cobbler, carpenter, or 
any other artist, though he knows nothing of their arts; 
and, if he is a good artist, he may deceive children or 
simple persons, when he shows them his picture of a 
carpenter from a distance, and they will fancy that 
they are looking at a real carpenter. 

Certainly. 

And whenever any one informs us that he has found 
a man who knows all the arts, and all things else that 
anybody knows, and every single thing with a higher 
degree of accuracy than any other man — whoever tells 
us this, I think that we can only imagine him to be a 
simple creature who is likely to have been deceived by 
some wizard or actor whom he met, and whom he 
thought all-knowing, because be himself was unable 
to analyse the nature of knowledge and ignorance and 
imitation. 

Most true. 

And so, when we hear persons saying that the trage- 
dians, and Homer, who is at their head, know all the 
arts and all things human, virtue as well as vice, and 
divine things too, for that the good poet cannot com- 
pose well unless he knows his subject, and that he who 
has not this knowledge can never be a poet. We ought 
to consider whether here also there may not be a similar 
illusion. Perhaps they may have come across imitators 
and been deceived by them; they may not have re- 
membered when they saw their works that these were 
but imitations thrice removed from the truth, and could 
easily be made without any knowledge of the truth, be- 
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cause they arc appearances only and not realities? Or, 
after all, they may be in the right, and poets do really 
know the things about which they seem to the many 
to spcalc so well? 

The question, he said, should by all means be con- 
sidered. 

Now do you suppose that if a person were able to 
make the original as well as the image, he would 
seriously devote himself to the image-making branch? 
Would he allow imitation to be the ruling principle of 
his life, as if he had nothing higher in him? 

I should say not. 

The real artist, who knew what he was imitating, 
would be interested in realities and not in imitations; 
and would desire to leave as memorials of himself 
works many and fair; and, instead of being the author 
of encomiums, he would prefer to be the theme of 
them. 

Yes, he said, that would be to him a source of much 
greater honour and profit. 

Then, I said, we must put a question to Homer; not 
about medicine, or any of the arts to which his poems 
only incidentally refer: we are not going to ask him, 
or any Other poet, whether he has cured patients like 
Asclepius, or left behind him a school of medicine such 
as the Asclepiads were, or whether he only talks about 
medicine and other arts at second-hand, but we have 
a right to know respecting military tactics, politics, edu- 
cation, which are the chiefest and noblest subjects of 
his poems, and we may fairly ask him about them. 
"Friend Homer,” then we say to him, “if you are only 
in the second remove from truth in what you say of 
virtue, and not in the third — not an image maker or 
imitator— and if you are able to discern what pursuits 
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make men better or worse in private or public life, tell 
us wbat State was ever better governed by your help? 
The good order of Lacedaemon is due to Lycurgus, 
and many other cities great and small have been simi- 
larly benefited by others, but who says that you have 
been a good legislator to them and have done them any 
good 5 * Italy and Sicily boast of Charondas, and there is 
' Solon who is renowned among us; but what city has 
anything to say about you?” Is there any city which 
he might name? 

I think not, said Glaucon; not even the Homerids 
themselves pretend that he was a legislator. 

Well, but is there any war on record which was car- 
ried on successfully by him, or aided by his counsels, 
when he was alive? 

There is not. 

Or is there any invention 1 of his, applicable to the 
arts or to human life, such as Thales the Milesian or 
Anacharsis the Scythian, and other ingenious men have 
conceived, which is attributed to him? 

There is absolutely nothing of the kind. 

But, if Homer never did any public service, was he 
privately a guide or teacher of any? Had he in his life- 
time friends who loved to associate with him, and who 
handed down to posterity an Homeric way of life, such 
as was established by Pythagoras who was so greatly 
• beloved for his wisdom, and whose followers are to 
this day quite celebrated for the order which was named 
after him? 

Nothing of the land is recorded of him. For surely, 
Socrates, Creophylus, the companion of Homer, that 
child of flesh, whose name always makes us laugh, 
might be more justly ridiculed for his stupidity, if , as is 

* Omitting th 
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said, Homer was greatly neglected by him and others 

in his own day when he was alive? 

Yes, I replied, that is the tradition. But can you 
imagine, Ciaucon, that if Ilomer had really been able 
to educate and improve mankind — if he had possessed 
knowledge and not been a mere imitator— can you im- 
agine, I say, that lie would not have had many followers, 
and been honoured and loved by them? Protagoras of 
Abdera, and Prodicus of Ceos, and a host of others, 
have only to whisper to their contemporaries: "You will 
never be able to manage either your own house or your 
own State until you appoint us to be your ministers 
of education” — and this ingenious device of theirs has 
such an effect in making men love them that their com- 
panions all but cany them about on their shoulders. 
And is it conceivable that the contemporaries of Homer, 
or again of Hesiod, would have allowed either of them 
to go about as rhapsodists, if they had really been able 
to make mankind virtuous? Would they not have been 
as unwilling to part with them as with gold, and have 
compelled them to stay at home with them? Or, if the 
master would not stay, then the disciples would have 
followed him about everywhere, until they had got edu- 
cation enough? 

Yes, Socrates, that, I think, is quite true. 

Then must we not infer that all these poetical indi- 
viduals, beginning with Homer, are only imitators, they, 
copy images of virtue and the like, but the truth they 
never reach? The poet is like a painter who, as we have 
already observed, will make a likeness of a cobbler 
though he understands nothing of cobbling; and his 
picture is good enough for those who know no more 
than he does, and judge only by colours and figures. 

Quite so. 
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In like manner the poet with his words and phrases 1 
may be said to lay on the colours of the several arts, 
himself understanding their nature only enough to imi- 
tate them; and other people, who are as ignorant as he 
is, and judge only from his words, imagine that if he 
Speaks of cobbling, or of military tactics, or of anything 
else, in metre and harmony and rhythm, he speaks very 
well — such is the sweet influence which melody and 
rhythm by nature have. And I think that you must have 
observed again and again what a poor appearance the 
tales of poets make when stripped of the colours which 
music puts upon them, and recited in simple prose. 

Yes, he said. 

They are hhe faces which were never really beautiful, 
but only blooming; and now the bloom of youth has 
passed away from them? 

Exactly. 

Here is another point: The imitator or maker of the 
image knows nothing of true existence; he knows ap- 
pearances only. Am I not right? 

Yes. 

Then let us have a clear understanding, and not be 
satisfied with half an explanation. 

Proceed. 

Of the painter we say that he will paint reins, and he 
will pamt a bit? 

Yes. 

And the worker in leather and brass trill make them? 

Certainly. 

But does the painter know the right form of the bit 
and reins? Nay, hardly e\cn the workers in brass and 
leather who make them, only the horseman who knows 
how to use them — lie knows their right form. 

»Or, "with Ini noun, »nd verbt” 
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Most true. 

And may we not say the same of all things? 

What? 

That there are three arts which are concerned with 
nil things: one which uses, another which makes, a third 
which imitates them? 

Yes. 

And the excellence or beauty or truth of every struc- 
ture, animate or inanimate, and of every action of man, 
is relative to the use for which nature or the artist has 
intended them. r 

.True. , . 

•Then the user of them must have the greatest ex- 
perience of them, and he must indicate to the maker 
the good or bad qualities which develop themselves in 
use; for example, the flute-player wall tell the flute- 
maker which of his flutes is satisfactory to the per- 
former; he will tell him how he ought to make them, 
uid the other will attend to his instructions? 

Of course. 

The one knows and 'therefore speaks with authority 
about the goodness and' badness of flutes, while the 
other, confiding in him, will do what he is told by him? 

True. 

The instrument is the same, but about the excellence 
or badness of it the maker will only attain to a correct 
belief; and this he wall gain from him who knows, by 
talking to him and being compelled to hear what he < 
has to say, whereas the user will have knowledge? 

True. 

But will the imitator have either? Will he know from 
use whether or no his drawing is correct or beautiful? 
or will he have right opinion from being compelled to 
associate with another who knows and gives him in- 
structions about what he should draw? 
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Neither. 

Then he will no more have true opinion than he 
will have knowledge about the goodness or badness of 
bis imitations? 

.1 suppose not. 

The imitative artist will be in a brilliant state of in- 
telligence about his own creations? 

Nay, very much the reverse. 

And still he will go on imitating without knowing 
what makes a thing good or bad, and may be expected 
therefore to imitate only that which appears to be good 
to the ignorant multitude? 

Just so. 

Thus far then we are pretty well agreed that the imi- 
tator has no knowledge worth mentioning of what he 
imitates. Imitation is only a kind of play or spprt, and 
the tragic poets, whether they write in lambic or in 
Heroic verse, are imitators in the highest degree? 

Very true. 

And now tell me, I conjure you, has not imitation 
been shown by us to be concerned with that which is 
thnce removed from the truth? 

Certainly. 

And what is the faculty in man to which imitation is 
addressed? 

What do you mean? 

I will explain: The body which is large when seen 
. near, appears small when seen at a distance? 

True. 

And the same object appears straight when looked 
at out of tho water, and crooked when in the water; and 
the concave becomes com ex, owing to the illusion about 
colours to which the stght is liable. Thus every sort of 
confusion is rescaled within us; and Oils is tliat weak- 
ness of the human rmnil on which the art of conjuring 
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far removed from truth, and the companions and friends 
and associates of a principle within us which is equally 
removed from reason, and that they have no true or 
healthy aim. 

Exactly. 

The imitative art is an inferior who marries an in- 
ferior, and has inferior offspring. 

Very true. 

And is this confined to the sight only, or does it ex- 
tend to the hearing also, relating in fact to what we 
term poetry? 

Probably the same would be true of poetry. 

Do not rely, I said, on a probability derived from 
the analogy of painting; but let us examine further and 
see whether the faculty with which poetical imitation 
is concerned is good or bad. 

By all means. 

We may state the question thus: — -Imitation imitates 
the actions of men, whether voluntary or involuntary, 
on which, as they imagine, a good or bad result has 
ensued, and they rejoice or sorrow accordingly. Is there 
anything more? 

No, there is nothing else. 

But in all this variety of circumstances is the man 
at unity with himself — or rather, as in the instance of 
sight there was confusion and opposition in his opin- 
ions about the same things, so here also is there not 
strife and inconsistency m lus Ufe? Though I need hardly 
raise the question again, for I remember that all this 
has been already admitted, and the soul has been ac- 
knowledged by us to be full of these and ten thousand 
similar oppositions occurring at the same moment? 

And we were right, he said. 

Yes, I said, thus far we were right; hut there was an 
omission which must now be supplied. 
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What was the omission? 

Were we not saving that a good man, who has the 
misfortune to Jose his son or anything else which is 
most dear to him, will hear the loss with more equa- 
nimity than another? 

Yes. 

But will he have no sorrow, or shall we say that al- 
though he cannot help sorrowing, he will moderate his 
sorrow? 

The latter, he said. Is the truer statement. 

Tell me: will he be more likely to struggle and hold 
out against his sorrow when he is seen by his equals, 
or when he is alone? 

It will male a great difference whether he is seen or 
not. 

When he is by himself be will not mind saying or 
doing many things which he would be ashamed of any 
one hearing or seeing him do? 

True. 

There is a principle of law and reason in him which 
bids him resist, as well as a feeling of his misfortune 
which is forcing him to indulge his sorrow? 

True. 

But when a man is drawn in two opposite directions, 
to and from the same object, this, as we affirm, neces- 
sarily implies two distinct principles in him? 

Certainly, 

One of them is ready to follow the guidance of the 
law? 

How do you mean? 

The law would say that to be patient under suffering 
is best, and that we should not give way to impatience, 
as there is no knowing whether such things are good or 
evil; and nothing is gained by impatience; also, because 
no human 'thing is of serious importance, and grief 
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stands in the way of that which at the moment is most 
required. 

What is most required? he asked. 

That we should take counsel about what has hap- 
pened, and when the dice have been thrown order our 
affairs in the way which reason deems best; not, hke 
children who have had a fall, keeping hold of the part 
struck and wasting time in setting up a howl, but al- 
ways accustoming the soul forthwith to apply a remedy, 
raising up that which is sickly and fallen, banishing the 
cry of sorrow by the healing art. 

Yes, he said, that is the true way of meeting the at- 
tacks of fortune. 

Yes, I said; and the higher principle is ready to fol- 
low this suggestion of reason? 

Clearly. 

And the other principle, which inclines us to recollec- 
tion of our troubles and to lamentation, and can never 
have enough of them, we may call irrational, useless, 
and cowardly? 

Indeed, we may. 

And does not the latter — I mean the rebellious prin- 
ciple — furnish a great variety of materials for imitation? 
Whereas the wise and calm temperament, being always 
nearly equable, is not easy to imitate or to appreciate 
when imitated, especially at a public festival when a 
promiscuous crowd is assembled in a theatre. For the 
feeling represented is one to which they are strangers. 

Certainly. ♦ 

Then the imitative poet who aims at being popular 
is not by nature made, nor is his art intended, to please 
or to affect the rational principle in the soul; but he 
will prefer the passionate and fitful temper, which is 
easily imitated? 

Clearly. 
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the manly part, and the other which delighted us in the 
recitation is now deemed to be the part of a woman. 

Very true, he said. 

Now can vie be right in praising and admiring an- 
other who is doing that which any one of us would 
abominate and be ashamed of in his own person? 

No, he said, that is certainly not reasonable. 

Nay, I said, quite reasonable from one point of view. 

What point of view? 

If you consider, I said, that when in misfortune we 
feel a natural hunger and desire to relieve our sorrow 
by weeping and lamentation, and that this feeling which 
is kept under control in our own calamities is satisfied 
and delighted by the poets, — the better nature in each 
of us, not having been sufficiently trained by reason or 
habit, allows the sympathetic element to break loose 
because the sorrow is another’s, and the spectator fan- 
cies that there can be no disgrace to himself m praising 
and pitying any one who comes telling him what a 
good man he is, and making a fuss about his troubles; 
be thinks that the pleasure is a gain, and why should 
he be supercilious and lose this and the poem too? Few 
persons ever reflect, as I should imagine, that from the 
evil of other men something of evil is communicated to 
themselves. And so the feelmg of sorrow which has 
gathered strength at the sight of the misfortunes of 
others is with difficulty repressed in our own. 

How very tniel 

And does not the same hold also of the ridiculous? 
There are jests which you would be ashamed to make 
yourself, and yet on the comic stage, or indeed in 
private, when you hear them, you are greatly amused 
by them, and are not at all disgusted at their unseem- 
liness, — the case of pity is repeated, — there is a prin- 
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laugh, and this which you once restrained by reason, 
because you were afraid of being thought a buffoon, 
is now let out again; and having stimulated the risible 
faculty at the theatre, you are betrayed unconsciously 
to yourself into playing the comic poet at home. 

Quite true, he said. 

And the same rnay be said of lust and anger and all 
the other affections, of desire and pain and pleasure, 
which are held to be inseparable from every action — in 
all of them poetry feeds and waters the passions instead 
of drying them up; she lets them rule, although they 
ought to be controlled, if mankind are ever to increase 
in happiness and virtue. 

I cannot deny it 

Therefore, Ghucon, I said, whenever you meet with 
any of the eulogists of Homer declaring that he has been 
the educator of Hellas, and that he is profitable for 
education and for the ordering of human things, and 
that you should take him up again and again and get to 
know him and regulate your whole life according to 
Rim, we may love and honour those who say these things 
— they are excellent people, as far as their lights ex- 
tend; and we are ready to acknowledge that Homer is 
the greatest of poets and first of tragedy writers; but 
we must remain firm in our conviction that hymns to 
the gods and praises of famous men are the only poetry 
which ought to be admitted into our State. For if you 
go beyond this and allow the honeyed muse to enter, 
either in epic or lyric verse, not law and the reason of 
mankind, which by common consent have ever been 
deemed best, but pleasure and pain will be the rulers 
in our State. 
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ableness of our former judgment in sending away out 
of our State an art having the tendencies which we have 
described; for reason constrained us. But that she may 
not impute to us any harshness or want of politeness, 
let us tell her that there is an ancient quarrel between 
philosophy and poetry, of which there are many proofs, 
such as the saying of "the yelping hound howling at 
her lord,” or of one “mighty in the vain talk of fools,” 
and “the mob of sages circumventing Zeus,” and the 
subtle thinkers who are beggars after all”; and there 
are innumerable other signs of ancient enmity between 
them. Notwithstanding this, let us assure our sweet 
friend and die sister arts of imitation, that if she will 
only prove her title to exist in a well-ordered State we 
shall be delighted to receive her — we are very conscious 
of her charms; but we may not on that account betray 
the truth. I dare say, Claucon, that you axe as much 
charmed by her as I am, especially when she appears m 
Homer? 

Yes, indeed, I am greatly charmed. 

Shall I propose, then, that she be allowed to return 
from exile, but upon this condition only — that she make 
a defence of herself in lyrical or some other metre? 

Certainly. 

And we may further grant to those of her defenders 
who are lovers of poetiy and yet not poets the permis- 
sion to speak in prose on her behalf: let them show not 
only that she is pleasant but also useful to States and to 
human life, and we will listen in a kindly spirit; for if 
this can be proved we shall surely be die gainers— I 
mean, if there is a use in poetry as well as a delight? 

Certainly, be said, we shall be the gainers. 

If her defence fails, then, my dear friend, Lke other 
persons who are enamoured of something, but put a 
restraint upon themselves when they think their desires 
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are opposed to their interests, so too must we after the 
manner of lovers give her up, though not without a 
struggle. We too arc inspired by that love of poetry 
which the education of noble States lias implanted in 
us, and therefore we would have her appear at her 
best and truest; but so long as she is unable to make 
good her defence, tliis argument of ours shall be a 
charm to us, which we will repeat to ourselves while 
we listen to her strains; that we may not fall away into 
the childish love of her which captivates the many. At 
all events we are well aware 1 that poetry being such as 
we have described is not to be regarded seriously as 
attaining to the truth; and he w ho listens to her, fearing 
for die safety of the city which is within him, should 
be on his guard against her seductions and male our 
words his law. 

Yes, he said, I quite agree with you. 

Yes, I said, my dear Claucon, for great is the issue 
at stake, greater than appears, whether a man is to be 
good or bad. And what will any one be profited if un- 
der the influence of honour or money or power, aye, or 
under the excitement of poetry, he neglect justice and 
virtue? 

Yes, he said; I have been convinced by the argument, 

JS I believe that any one else would have been. 

And yet no mention has been made of the greatest 
prizes and rewards which await virtue. 

What, are there any greater still? If there are, they 
must be of an inconceivable greatness. 

Why, I said, what was ever great in a short tune? 
The whole period of three score years and ten is surely 
but a little thing in comparison with eternity? 

Say rather “nothing,” he replied. 


i Or. if we accept Madvig’j 


a 9 < roiMtfe. 


‘At all events we will sing, that - ' 4c. 


cnnecessazy emeu da- 
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And should an immortal being seriously think of this 
kttle space rather than of the whole? 

Of the whole, certainly. But why do you ask? 

Are you not aware, I said, that the soul of man is 
immortal and imperishable? 

He looked at me in astonishment, and said: No, by 
heaven: And are you really prepared to maintain this? 

Yes, I said, I ought to be, and you too — there is no 
difficulty in proving it. 

I see a great difficulty; but I should like to hear you 
state this argument of which you make so light, 
listen then. 

1 am attending. 

There is a thing which you call good and another 
which you call evil? 

Yes, he replied. 

Would you agree with me in thinking that the cor- 
rupting and destroying element is the evil, and the 
saving and improving element the good? 

Yes. 

And you admit that every thing has a good and also 
an evil; as ophthalmia is the evil of the eyes and disease 
of the whole body; as mildew is of corn, and rot of 
timber, or rust of copper and iron : in everything, or in 
almost everything, there is an inherent evil and disease? 
Yes, he said. 

And anything which is infected by any of these evils 
is made evil, and at last wholly dissolves and dies? 
True. 

The vice and evil which is Inherent in each is the 
destruction of each, and if this does not destroy them 
there is nothing else tint wall, for good certainly will not 
destroy them, nor again, that which is neither good nor 
evil. 

Certainty not 
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’ If then, we find any nature which having this in- 
herent corruption cannot be dissolved or destroyed, we 
- may bo certain that of such a nature there is no de- 
struction? 

That may be assumed, 

Well I said, and is there no evil which corrupts the 

Yes ho said, there are all the evils which we were 
just now passing in review; unrighteousness, intemper- 
ance, cowardice, ignorance. 

But does any of these dissolve or destroy her? — and 
here do not let us fall into the error' of supposing that 
the unjust and foolish man, when he is detected, per- 
ishes through his own injustice, which is an evil of the 
soul. Take the analogy of the body; The evil of the 
body is disease which wastes and reduces and anni- 
hilates the body; and all the things of which vve were 
just now speaking come to_ annihilation through their 
own corruption attaching to them and inhering in them 
and so destroying them. Is not this true? 


Yes. 

Consider the soul in like manner. Does the injustice 
• other evil which exists in the soul waste and consume 


her? do they by attaching to the soul and inhering in 
her at last bring her to death, and so separate her from 


the body? 


Certainly not. 

And yet. I said, it is unreasonable to suppose that 
anything can perish from without through affection of 
external evil which could not be destroyed from within 
by a corruption of its own? 

It is, he replied. 

Consider, I said, Glaucon, that even the badness of 
food, whether staleness, decomposition, or any other bad 
quality, when confined to the actual food, is not sup- 
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posed to destroy the body; although if the badness of 
food communicates corruption to the body, then we 
should say that the body has been destroyed by a cor- 
ruption of itself, which is disease, brought on by this; 
but that the body, being one thing, can be destroyed 
by the badness of food, which is another, and which 
does not engender any natural infection — this we shall 
absolutely deny? 

Very true. 

And, on the same principle, unless some bodily evil 
can produce an evil of the soul, we must not suppose 
that the soul, which is one thing, can be dissolved by 
any merely external evil which belongs to another? 

Yes, he said, there is reason in that. 

Either, then, let us refute this conclusion, or, while it 
remains unrefuted, let us never say that fever, or any 
other disease, or the knife put to the throat, or even the 
cutting up of tfrqpvhole body into the minutest pieces, 
can destroy the soul, until she herself is proved to be- 
come more unholy or unrighteous in consequence of 
these things being done to the body; but that the soul, 
or anything else if not destroyed by an internal evil, 
can be destroyed by an external one, is not to be af- 
firmed by any man. 

And surely, he replied, no one will ever prove that 
the souls of men become more unjust in consequence of 
death. 

But if some one who would rather not admit the im- 
mortality of the soul boldly denies this, and Says that 
the dying do really become more evil and unrighteous, 
then, if the speaker is right, I suppose that injustice, 
like disease, must be assumed to be fatal to the unjust, 
and that those who take this disorder die by the natural 
inherent power of destruction which evil has, and which 
kills them sooner or later, but in quite another way from 
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that in which, at present, the wicked receive death at 

the hands of others as the penalty of their deeds? 

Nay, he said, in that case injustice, if fatal to the un- 
just, will not be so very terrible to him, for be will be 
delivered from eviL But I rather suspect the opposite 
to be the truth, and that injustice which, if it have the 
power, will murder others, keeps the murderer alive — 
aye, and « ell awake too; so far removed is her dwelling- 
place from being a house of death. 

True, I said; if the inherent natural vice or evil of the 
soul is unable to kill or destroy her, hardly will that 
which is appointed to be the destruction of some other 
body, destroy a soul or anything else except that of 
which it was appointed to be the destruction. 

Yes, that can hardly be. 

But the soul which cannot be destroyed by an evil, 
whether inherent or external, must exist for ever, and if 
existing for ever, must be immortal? 

Certainly. 

That is the conclusion, I said; and, if a true conclu- 
sion, then the souls must always be the same, for if none 
be destroyed they will not diminish in number. Neither 
will they increase, for the increase of the immortal na- 
tures must come from something mortal, and all things 
would thus end in immortality. 

Very true. 

But this we cannot believe — reason will not allow us 
—any more than w p can believe the soul, in her truest 
nature, to be full of variety and difference and dis- 
similarity. 

What do you mean? he said. 

The soul, I said, being, as is now proven, immortal, 
must be the fairest of compositions and cannot be com- 
pounded of many elements? 

Certainly not. 
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True, he replied. 

And thus, I said, we have fulfilled the conditions of 
the argument ; 1 we have not introduced the rewards and 
glories of justice, which, as you were saying, are to be 
found in Homer and Hesiod; but justice in her own 
nature has been shown to be best for the soul in her 
own nature. Let a man do what is just, whether he have 
the ring of Gyges or not, and even if in addition to the 
ring of Gyges he put on the helmet of Hades. 

Very true. 

And now, Glaucon, there will be no harm in further 
enumerating how many and how great are the rewards 
which justice and the other virtues procure to the soul 
from gods and men, both in life and after death. 

. Certainly not, he said. 

Will you repay me, then, what you borrowed in the 
argument? 

What did I borrow? 

The assumption that the just man should appear un- 
just and the unjust just: for you were of opinion that 
even if the true state of the case could not possibly 
escape the eyes of gods and men, still this admission 
ought to be made for the sake of the argument, in order 
that pure justice might be weighed against pure injus- 
tice. Do you remember? 

I should be much to blame if I had forgotten. 

Then, as the cause is decided, I demand on behalf 
of justice that the estimation in which she is held by 
gods and men and which we acknowledge to be her 
due should now be restored to her by us , 2 since she has 
been shown to confer reality, and not to deceive those 
who truly possess her, let what has been taken from 
her be given back, that so she may win that palm of ap- 

» Reading ireXuirajttOa- 
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pearance which is hers also, and which she gives to 
her own. 

• The demand, he said, is just. 

In the first place, I said — and this is the first filing 
which you will have to give back — the nature both of 
the just and unjust is truly known to the gods. 

Granted. 

And if they are both known to them, one must be the 
friend and the other the enemy of the gods, as we ad- 
mitted from the beginning? 

True. 

And the friend of the gods may be supposed to re- 
ceive from them all things at their best, excepting only 
such evil as is the necessary consequence of former sins? 
Certainly. 

Then this must be our notion of the just man, that 
even when he is in poverty or sickness, or any other 
seeming misfortune, all things will in the end work 
together for good to him in life and death: for the gods 
have a care of any one whose desire is to become just 
and to be like God, as far as man can attain the divine 
likeness, by the pursuit of virtue? 

Yes, he said; if he is like God he will surely not be 
neglected by him. 

And of the unjust may not the opposite be supposed? 
Certainly. 

Such, then, are the palms of victory which the gods 
give the just? 

That is my conviction. 

And what do they receive of men? Look at things as 
they really are, and you will see that the clever unjust 
are in the case of runners, who run well from the 
starting-place to the goal but not back again from the 
goal, they go off at a great pace, but in the end only 
look foolish, slinking away with their ears draggling on 
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their shoulders, and without a crown; but the true run- 
ner comes to the finish and receives the prize and is 
crowned. And this is the way with the just; he who en- 
dures to the end of every action and occasion of his 
entire life has a good report and carries off the prize 
which men have to bestow. 

True. 

And now you must allow me to repeat of the just the 
blessings which you were attributing to the fortunate 
unjust. I shall say of them, what you were saying of the 
others, that as they grow older, they become rulers in 
their own city if they care to be; they marry whom they 
like and give in marriage to whom they will; all that 
you said of the others I now say of these. And, on the 
other hand, of the unjust I say that the greater number, 
even though they escape in their youth, are found out 
at last and look foolish at the end of their course, and 
when they come to be old and miserable are flouted 
alike by stranger and citizen; they are beaten and then 
come those things unfit for ears polite, as you truly term 
them; they will be racked and have their eyes burned 
out, as you were saying. And you may suppose that I 
have repeated the remainder of your tale of horrors. 
But will you let me assume, without reciting them, that 
these things are true? 

Certainly, he said, what you say is true. 

These, then, are the prizes and rewards and gifts 
which are bestowed upon the just by gods and men in 
this present life, in addition to the other good things 
which justice of herself provides. 

Yes, he said; and they are fair and lasting. 

And yet, I said, all these are as nothing, either in 
number or greatness in comparison with those other 
recompenses which await both just and unjust after 
death. And >ou ought to liear them, and then both just 
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and unjust will have received from us a full payment 
of the debt which the argument owes to them. 

Speak, he said; there are few things which I would 
more gladly hear. 

Well, I said, 1 will tell you a tale; not one of the tales 
which Odysseus tells to the hero Alcinous, yet this too 
is a tale of a hero, Er the son of Armenius, a Pamphylian 
hy birth. He was slain in battle, and ten days afterwards, 
when the bodies of the dead were taken up already in a 
state of corruption, his body was found unaffected by 
decay, and carried away home to be buried. And on 
the twelfth day, as he was lying on the funeral pile, he 
returned to life and told them what he had seen in the 
other world. He said that when his soul left the body he 
went on a journey with a great company, and that they 
came to a mysterious place at which there were two 
openings in the earth, they were near together, and over 
against them were two other openings in the heaven 
above. In the intermediate space there were judges 
seated, who commanded the just, after they had given 
judgment on them and had bound their sentences in 
front of them, to ascend by the heavenly way on the 
right hand; and in like manner the unjust were bidden 
by them to descend by the lower way on the left hand; 
these also bore the symbols of their deeds, but fastened 
on their backs. He drew near, and they told him that 
be was to be the messenger who would carry the report 
of the other world to men, and they bade him hear and 
see all that was to be heard and seen in that place. Then 
he beheld and saw on one side the souls departing at 
either opening of heaven and earth when sentence had 
been given on tbem, and at the two other openings 
other souls, some ascending out of the earth dusty and 
worn with travel, some descending out of heaven clean 
and bright. And arriving ever and anon they seemed to 
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have come from a long journey, and they went forti 
with gladness into the meadow, where they encamped 
as at a festival; and those who knew one another em 
braced and conversed, the souls which came from earth 
curiously enquiring about the things above, and the 
souls which came from heaven about the things be- 
neath. And they told one another of what had happened 
by the way, those from below weeping and sorrowing 
at the remembrance of the things which they had en- 
dured and seen in their j'oumey beneath the earth (now 
the j'oumey lasted a thousand years), while those from 
above were describing heavenly delights and visions of 
inconceivable beauty. The story, Claucon, would take 
too long to tell; but the sum was this: — He said that for 
every wrong which they had done to any one they 
suffered tenfold, or once in a hundred years — such be- 
ing reckoned to be the length of man’s life, and the 
penalty being thus paid ten times in a thousand years. 
If, for example, there were any who had been the cause 
of many deaths, or had betrayed or enslaved cities or 
armies, or been guilty of any other evil behaviour, for 
each and all of their offences they received punishment 
ten times over, and the rewards of beneficence and j'us- 
tice and holiness were in the same proportion. I need 
hardly repeat what he said concerning young children 
dying almost as soon as they were bom. Of piety and 
impiety to gods and parents, and of murderers, 1 there 
were retributions other and greater far which he de- 
scribed. He mentioned that he was present when one 
of the spirits asked another, TVhere is Ardiaeus the 
Great?” (Now this Ardiaeus lived a thousand years be- 
fore the time of Er: he had been the tyrant of some city 
of Pampbylia, and had murdered his aged father and 
his elder brother, and was said to have committed many 
• Reading 
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other abominable crimes.) The answer of the other 
spirit was: “He comes not hither and will never come. 
And this,” said he, "was one of the dreadful sights which 
tve ourselves witnessed. We were at the mouth of the 
cavem, and, having completed all our experiences, were 
about to reascend, when of a sudden Ardiaeus appeared 
and several others, most of whom were tyrants; and 
there were also besides the tyrants private individuals 
who had been great criminals: they were just, as they 
fancied, about to return into the upper world, but the 
mouth, instead of admitting them, gave a roar, when- 
ever any of these incurable sinners or some one who 
had not been sufficiently punished tried to ascend; and 
then wild men of fiery aspect, who were standing by 
and heard the sound, seized and carried them off; and 
Ardiaeus and others they bound head and foot and 
hand, and threw them down and flayed them with 
scourges, and dragged them along the road at the side, 
carding them on thorns like wool, and declaring to the 
passers-by what were their crimes, and that 1 they were 
being taken away to be cast into hell.” And of all the 
many terrors which they bad endured, he said that there 
was none like the terror which each of them felt at that 
moment, lest they should hear the voice; and when there 
was silence, one by one they ascended with exceeding 
joy. These, said Er, were the penalties and retributions, 
and there were blessings as great. 

Now when the spirits which were in the meadow had 
tarried seven days, on the eighth they were obliged to 
proceed on their journey, and, on the fourth day after, 
he said that they came to a place where they could see 
from above a line of light, straight as a column, extend- 
ing right through the whole heaven and through the 
earth, in colour resembling the rainbow, only brighter 

1 Hading ical Sri- ♦ , 
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and purer; another day’s Journey brought them to the 
place, and there, in the midst of the light, they saw the 
ends of the chains of heaven let down from above: for 
this light is the belt of heaven, and holds together the 
circle of the universe, like the under-girders of a trireme. 
From these ends is extended the spindle of Necessity, on 
which all the revolutions turn. The shaft and hook of 
this spindle are made of steel, and the whorl is made 
partly of steel and also partly of other materials. Now 
the whorl is in form like the whorl used on earth; and 
the description of it implied that there is one large hol- 
low whorl which is quite scooped out, and into this is 
fitted another lesser one, and another, and another, and 
four others, making eight in all, like vessels which fit 
into one another; the whorls show their edges on the 
upper side, and on their lower side all together form 
one continuous whorL This is pierced by the spindle, 
which is driven home through the centre of the eighth. 
The first and outermost whorl has the rim broadest, and 
the seven inner whorls are narrower, in the following 
proportions — the sixth is next to the first in size, the 
fourth next to the sixth; then comes the eighth; the 
seventh is fifth, the fifth is sixth, the third is seventh, last 
and eighth comes the second. The largest [or fixed stars] 
is spangled, and the seventh [or sun] is brightest; the 
eighth [or moon] coloured by the reflected light of the 
seventh; the second and fifth [Saturn and Mercury] are 
in colour like one another, and yellower tlian the pre- 
ceding; the third [Venus J has the whitest light; the 
fourth [Mars] is reddish; the sixth [Jupiter] is in vvliite- 
ness second. Now the whole spindle has the same mo- 
tion; but, as the whole revolves in one direction, the 
seven inner circles move slowly in tho other, and of 
these the swiftest is the eighth; next in swiftness are tlie 
seventh, sixth, and fifth, which move togetlier, third in 
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swiftness appeared to move according to the law of this 
reversed motion the fourth; the third appeared fourth 
and the second fifth. The spindle turns on the knees of 
Necessity; and on the upper surface of each circle is a 
siren, who goes round with them, hymning a single tone 
or note. The eight together form one harmony; and 
round about, at equal intervals, there is another band, 
three in number, each sitting upon her throne: these are 
die Fates, daughters of Necessity, who are clothed in 
white robes and have chaplets upon their heads, Lach- 
esis and Clotho and Atropos, who accompany with 
their voices the harmony of the sirens — Lachesis singing 
of the past, Clotho of the present, Atropos of the future; 
Clotho from time to time assisting with a touch of her 
right hand the revolution of the outer circle of the whorl 
or spindle, and Atropos with her left hand touching and 
guiding the inner ones, and Lachesis laying hold of 
either in him, first with one hand and then with the 
other. 

'When Er and the spirits arrived, their duty was to go 
at once to Lachesis; but first of all there came a prophet 
who arranged them in order; then he took from the 
knees of Lachesis lots and samples of lives, and having 
mounted a high pulpit, spoke as follows: “Hear the 
word of Lachesis, the daughter of Necessity. Mortal 
Souls, behold a new cycle of life and mortality. Your 
genius will not be allotted to you, but you will choose 
your genius; and let him who draws the first lot have 
the first choice, and the life which he chooses shall be 
his destiny. Virtue is free, and as a man honours or 
dishonours her he will have more or less of her; the 
responsibility is with the chooser — -Cod is justified.” 
When the Interpreter had thus spoken he scattered lots 
indiSerently among them all, and each of them took up 
the lot which fell near him, all but Er himself (he was 
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not allowed), and each as he took his lot perceived the 
number which he had obtained. Then the Interpreter 
placed on the ground before them the samples of lives; 
and there were many more lives than the souls present, 
and they were of all sorts. There were lives of every 
animal and of man in every condition. And there were 
tyrannies among them, some lasting out the tyrant’s life, 
others which broke off in the middle and came to an 
end in poverty and exile and beggary; and there were 
lives of famous men, some who were famous for their 
form and beauty as well as for their strength^ and suc- 
cess in games, or, again, for their birth and the qualities 
of their ancestors; and some who were the reverse of 
famous for the opposite qualities. And of women like- 
wise; there was not, however, any definite character in 
them, because the soul, when choosing a new life, must 
of necessity become different But there was every other 
quality', and they all mingled with one another, and 
also with elements of wealth and poverty, and disease 
and health; and there were mean states also. And here, 
my dear Glaucon, is the supreme peril of our human 
state; and therefore the utmost care should be taken. 
Let each one of us leave every other kind of knowledge 
and seek and follow one thing only, if peradventure he 
may be able to leam and may find some one who will 
make him able to leam and discern between good and 
evil, and so to choose always and everywhere the better 
fife as he has opportunity. He should consider the bear- 
. 2 of all these things which Jiave been mentioned 
‘evcndly and collectively upon virtue; he should know 
S vbat the effect of beauty is when combined with pov- 
'rty or wealth in a particular soul, and what are the 
C !2d and evil consequences of noble and humble birth, 
g fnrivate nnd public station, of strength and weakness, 

3 clewm eSS and duHnes5 * nnd o{ the natural and 
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acquired gifts of the soul, and the operation of them 
when conjoined, he will then look at the nature of the 
soul, and from the consideration of all these qualities 
he will be able to determine which is the better and 
which is the worse; and so he will choose, giving the 
name of evil to die life which will make his soul more 
unjust, and good to the, life which will make his soul 
more just; all else he will disregard. For we have seen 
and know that this is the best choice both in life and 
after death. A man must take with him into the world 
below an adamantine faith in truth and right, that there 
too he may be undazzled by the desire of wealth or the 
other allurements of evil, lest, coming upon tyrannies 
and similar villainies, he do irremediable wrongs to 
Others and suffer yet worse himself; but let him know 
how to choose the mean and avoid the extremes on 
either side, as far as possible, not only in this life but in 
all that which is to come. For this is the way of happi- 
ness. 

And according to the report of the messenger from 
the other world this was what the prophet said at the 
time: “Even for the last comer, if he chooses wisely and 
"Will live diligently, there is appointed a happy and not 
undesirable existence. Let not him who chooses first be 
careless, and let not the last despair.” And when he had 
spoken, he who had the first choice came forward and 
in a moment chose the greatest tyranny, his mind having 
been darkened by folly and sensuality, he had not 
thought out the whole matter before he chose, and did 
not at first sight perceive that he was fated, among other 
evils, to devour his own children. But when he had time 
to reflect, and saw what was in the lot, he began to beat 
his breast and lament over his choice, forgetting the 
proclamation of the prophet; for, instead of throwing 
the blame of his misfortune on himself, he accused 
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chance and the gods, and everything rather than him- 
self. Now he was one of those who came from heaven, 
and in a former life had dwelt in a well-ordered State, 
but his virtue was a matter of habit only, and he had no 
philosophy. And it was true of others who were similarly 
overtaken, that the greater number of them came from 
heaven and therefore they bad never been schooled by 
trial, whereas the pilgrims who came from earth having 
themselves suffered and seen others suffer were not in 
a hurry to choose. And owing to this inexperience of 
theirs, and also because die lot was a chance, many of 
the souls exchanged a good destiny ior an evil or an 
evil for a good. For if a man had always ou his arrival 
in this world dedicated himself from the first to sound 
philosophy, and had been moderately fortunate in the 
number of the lot, he might, as the messenger reported, 
be happy here, and also his journey to another life and 
return to this, instead of being rough and underground, 
would be smooth and heavenly. Most curious, he said, 
was the spectacle — sad and laughable and strange; for 
the choice of the souls was in most cases based on their 
experience of a previous life. There be saw the soul 
which had once been Orpheus choosing the life of a 
swan out of enmity to the race of women, hating to be 
bom of a woman because they bad been his murderers; 
he beheld also the soul of Thamyras choosing the life 
of a nightingale; birds, on the other hand, like the swan 
and other musicians, wanting to be men. The soul which 
obtained the twentieth 5 lot chose the life of a lion, and 
this was the soul of Ajax the son of Telamon, w ho would 
no t he a man,. remembering the injustice which was 
done him in the judgment about the aims. The next was 
Agamemnon, who took the life of an eagle, because, 
like Ajax, he hated human nature by reason of his suffer- 
* Reading tU*rri*~ ' ' * 
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Wgs. About tie middle came tie lot of Atalanta- the 

,h : Z™' ° l “ ™ uoaHe toVeS 

of En P »l 0n: a r d after her there followed the soul 
a woman te S ° n ° - Pa f°P eus P assin S into the nature of 
a woman cunmng in the arts; and far away amor.* th* 

tog'oua SOUl °[ tbe 1 “ ter „a s S p„t- 

tag on tie fonn of a monkey. There came also the ,„„1 
of Odysseus having yet to make a choice, and his lot 
appened to be the last of them all. Now the recollec- 
and h f0rmer . ,oi,s l" d disenchanted him of ambiHon 
and he event about for a considerable time in sear* 5 

P™ te »•» itad no cares; he had some 

difficulty m finding this, which was lying about and 
een neglected by everybody else* and when 1 
S'? 1 .' , he said •»- 1- ™>ddhave deni “haj 

* nstea d of last, and that he was d^ 
lighted to have it. And not only id men pass into , 
mals, but I must also mention that Ulcre were an m°l" 
tame and wild who changed into one another »dTm 
corresponding human natures— the good into the , 
and the evil into the savage, in all sorts of comb- S ? 1 e 
All the souls had now 6 ios.„ .wtrtd'r- 
went in the order of their choice to LachesJ wh 7 
wiflh them the genius whom they had severallv oh 
to be the guardian of their lives and the fulfilL TT‘ 
choice; this genius led the souls first to Clothed *5 
drew them within the revolution „f th „ “d 

pelted by her hand, thus ratifying the desti? f ' T 
and then, when they were fanned lafe S' 1 ” 
to Atropos, Who spun the threads and made Ih" 
reversible, whence without turning ronndih 1 

beneath the Uironc of Necessity and Jh 7 P 35 " 3 * 
passed, they marched on in a jh™ >l ,e y had ail 
of Forgetfulness, wind, ° ff P^ 

of trees and verdure, and then fowSdl'^g'^ 
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encamped by die river of Unioin dfulness, who 5 ® , . 

, no vessel c an bold; of this they were all obliged 
a certain quantity, and those who were not & vea 
wisdom drank more than was necessary; and each°° e ’ 
he drank forgot ah tilings. Now after they had g 00 ® 
rest, about the middle of the night there was a 
storm and earthquake, and then in an instant they 
driven upwards in all manner of ways to their birth, fc- 
’ Stars shooting. He himself was hindered from drinkfc 
* the wateri But in what m a n ner or by what means \ 
returned to the body he could not say; only, '■ j 
morning, awaking suddenly, he found himself lying a 
the pyre. 

And thus, Claucon, the tale has been saved and hx 
not perished, and will save us if we are obedient to tfcf 
word spoken; and we shall pass safely over {Jj e 
of Forgetfulness and our soul will not be defiled. Where- 
fore my counsel is that we hold fast ever to thp K i 
way and follow after justice and virtu e ahva T - 
sidering that the soul is immortal and a bl * ^ S ’ ?° n * 
every sort of good and every sort of evil. Thus° if 6 
live dear to one another and to the gods hnti, rr 
maining here and when, like conquered in ' vl “k re ~ 
who go round to gather gifts, vve receiv 016 £ ameS 
And it shall be well with us both in this hf OU1 " rc ' vart ^ 
pilgrimage of a thousand years which , 6 5°^ in die 
describing. e have been 



